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THE 


In the quiet of country life a call from a 
vender of trinkets and small wares is an 
event that has its pleasant side, and is long 
remembered by the children. Very likely 
the younger members of the family have 
never been to a city, and the display of new 
goods spread out before them is a rare treat 
to their sight-loving eyes. To the grown 
people the peddler is often not so welcome a 
caller, and his coming into the yard is not 
pleasant. There is, of course, a great dif- 
ference in peddlers. Someare gentle in their 
ways, and fair in their dealings, and, above 
all, thankful for all the “trade” they get. 
Such are usually welcome, and in many cases 
do a thriving business, making regular visits 
upon their customers—coming around once 
& month, or two or three times a year, de- 


PEDDLER'S VISIT TO A FAMILY 





pending upon the circuit. It is the sour, de- 
ceitful peddler that is the dread of the com- 
munity. Every one is glad when he goes out 
of sight, and hopes he may never come again. 
A peddler of this sort does not consider a 
good name as capital in the business, and 
seldom goes over the same route the second 
time. Even the dog knows him, and is 
anxious to keep him out of the house, and 
when in the street, will aid him on his way 
with a sharp bark or savage growl. 

In the engraving the artist has given us a 
scene with a peddler of the more agreeable 
sort. All the household is interested in the 
display. The little ones are delighted—the 
younger the child, the better it is for the 
agreeable peddler, who has a good stock of 
whistles, tops, and other small and attractive 





IN THE COUNTRY .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


toys. The lace and bright. ribbons almost 
make the mother forget her work and leave 
the hot iron motionless upon the bosom of 
the husbard’s best shirt. The mending of 
the harness is delayed, and the workman 
and father looks and listens with some degree 
of pleasure. The lad is so absorbed in the 
exhibition before him that he is forgetful of 
his nearness to the stove, and even the dog 
is filled with wonder, but keeps at a proper 
distance, and retains his self-respect. It is 
reasonable to conclude that some ribbon, 
lace, buttons, thread, or little plaything for 
the children, will be purchased, .and the 
peddler will go on his way feeling that his 
visits are not entirely without their reward 
to both buyer and seller. The children may 
perhaps follow him with pleasure tothe gate. 
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An Extraordinary Offer. 


All our Readers will be interested in the 
Extraordinary Offer presented on page 120— 
a most valuable treasure in any and every 
home to be had at, practically, little or no 
cost. We suggest an immediate and careful 
reading of all on that page (120), 
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Quagnitiens of and for the ee. 


If one has not laid rene lene for the year, 
let him now ‘stop and think,” that he may 
lose no time afterward in finding out what to 
do, and how and when to do it. He who 
plans is the one who succeeds in every de- 
partment of human labor. Though the win- 
ter may still linger, there is much to 
be done to make ready for the busy days 
that will soon come. The engine must be 
loaded with fuel, the ‘fire built, and the 
steam on before the train can move. Let 
every farmer have a good head of steam on, 
and be ready to go forward as soon as the 
spring work begins. Floods and freshets are 
likely to occur, and much damage may be 
done unless prevented. Outlets must be pro- 
vided for surface water, and so made that 
the water will not gather in dangerous 
streams. Clear the drains of any rubbish, 


leaves, etc., that there may be no interference 
with their full flowing. Bad roads in spring 
are one of the most serious inconveniences in 





Fig, 1.—HOME-MADE CORN-MARKER. 


many localities ; now is the time to plan and 
execute a reform in road-making. As soon 
as ‘‘ settled weather” comes, see that the al- 
most impassable places are made good—the 
strength of a chain is measured by that of its 
weakest link, There is much to be done in 
getting the farm implements all in good trim 
for work. It may be that a corn-marker is 
needed, or other home-made implement, and 
do not leave such work until the day for 
planting. There are many forms of home- 
made markers, One which has done us good 
service is shown in figure 1. It is made by 
affixing short runners with sharp bevelled 
ends to a plank, to which a tongue is attached. 
Runners may be placed upon both surfaces of 
the planks, and at different distances, so that 
by reversing the marker wider or narrower 
rows may be made.... The corn crop may be 
much improved by selecting the best seed. 
This is a matter that should have been done 
last fall, and of which mention was made in 
the Notes in autumn. It may be possible to 
get superior seed from a neighbor who has 
given special attention to the matter of se- 
lecting seed. Seed-corn brought from an- 
other locality has often proved an improve- 
ment over that long grown upon the same 


.. Top-dressing of fall grains with some | 


quick-acting fertilizer has in many cases 
doubled the crop, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense. The added manure stim- 


ulates the growth of the young plants at just 
the time when most needed, and gives them 
strength to better take care of themselves, 
....- Oats may be sown as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, and 
the soil is dry enough 
to work up mellow 
under the plow. It is 
best tosow with adrill, @ 
as a more even depth 
is secured, and all the 
seed is put in the soil. ” 
Clover may be . drilled 
with the oats, or broad- \ 
cast a short time after tie 
...» There is fre- 
quently much damage 
-done to pastures and 
meadows by putting Fig.2.—a “RuspER.” 
stock upon them too 
early. All meadows should be rolled as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground to 
press down all the raised tufts, stones, etc., 
and secure a smooth surface for the mowing 
machine. ... This is a critical time with live 
stock, especially if young animals are being 
added to the herds and flocks. It is often 
useful to give animals that have been win- 
tered on dry feed a dose of physic. A pint of 
raw Linseed Oil given two or 
three times will help the digestion 
of cows, horses, etc. It helps to 
loosen the skin, and aids in 
changing the coat. Too much 
care cannot be given to brushing 
“a the animals and keeping the sur- 
; face of the body clean. Figure 2 
shows an improved ‘ rubber,” 
designed to take the place of the 
curry comb. It is not so harsh 
= as the comb, hence, when used 
upon animals with tender hide, 
= is not painful. If used against 
the direction of the hair, it 
loosens and removes the dirt, and 
gives a healthy condition to the 
surface of the skin. Some horses 
make a good deal of trouble by a habit of 
throwing the feed from the trough or manger. 
This is not only an annoyance, but a waste of 
the food. To prevent this, small bars of wood 
or iron can be placed as shown in figure 8. 
These cross-bars prevent any sudden jerking 
of the feed from one end of the manger 
to the other, and scattering is effectually pre- 
vented. The bars may be made in the form ofa 
frame, which can be raised should it be needed 
































for keeping hay or other coarse feed from 
being thrown upon the floor...... Give sows 
that are to have pigs a warm bed and a run by 
themselves. A board or scantling nailed from 
the side of the pen as shown in figure 4 will 
give a place of escape for the young pigs, and 
prevent the sow lying upon them. A few | 
minutes spent in putting in this fender may 
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make all the difference between a full litter 
of pigs and a loss of a large share, or even all. 
After the pigs have grown to feed from the 
trough, they should all have an equal chance 
as far as may be. In an ordinary trough, 
“the weakest go to the wall,” in fact are 
crowded out. To prevent this, a trough as 
shown in figure 4, may be made, The pigs 








Fig. 4.—a TROUGH FOR FEEDING PIGS, 


can feed from both sides, and are kept from 
pushing each other very far, by the braces 
which pass from the center-board to the sides 
of the trough..... March and April chicks 
are very profitable, and brooding hens should 
_be set atonce. The nests should be clean and 
soft ; by applying kerosene in the corners of 
of the box, or strewing a small handful of 
Flowers of Sulphur among the straw of the 
nest, comparatively few insects will trouble 
the chickens—not enough to do much injury. 


Orchard and Garden Work for March. 


Two extremes are to be avoided by all work- 
ers of the soil: being always too far ahead of 
the season, and always just a little behind it. 
Never work the soil when it is so wet as to 
be sticky, as it will afterwards dry into a 
hard mass—and on the other hand work upon 
it should begin so soon as dry enough. Let 
the cultivator’s motto in early spring be: 
‘“‘ Make haste slowly.” No fixed date can be 
given for the sowing and planting of the 
various crops, 80 much depends upon the sea- 
son, location, and many other modifying cir- 
cumstances : ‘‘ As soon as the ground can be 
worked,” is as near as we can come to a rule 
for the early sowing, etc., and the rest must 
be left to the judgment of the cultivator. 
This means early spring and no unnecessary 
delay. The second period of planting is 
‘when the soil is well warmed,” and as In- 
dian corn is the most widely grown crop re- 
quiring this condition, the time for planting 
all similarly tender, subtropical crops is 
known as ‘‘corn-planting time,” which is 
pretty well ascertained for each locality.... 
At this season we have many letters of in- 
quiry as to the best implements, seeds, etc., 
where they can be obtained, and their price. 
If it is concerning some new or special thing 
sold only by a single dealer or firm, we answer 
to that effect ; otherwise the writer is directed 
to our advertising columns in which the no- 
tices of implement dealers, seedsmen, etc., 
appear. For seeds, implements, trees, plants, 
and other articles ordinarily found in the 
trade, we do not recommend one dealer in 
preference to another, and we advise all, other 
things being equal, to buy of those nearest 
home. The fact that a dealer’s name is among 
our advertisers is an indication that we would 
order of him if we wished to purchase what 
he had for sale. We repeat the advice so 
frequently given to order early, no matter 
what it may be. This will insure earlier and 
better attention. When the stock of any 
article runs low it may not be so good as at 
first, especially is this true of trees, plants, etc. 











Orchard and Nursery. 

Whoever would plant an orchard properly, 
should first determine to give up the land to 
the trees, and decide that whatever shall be 
done to it shall be done for the benefit of the 
trees alone, and not for any secondary crop 
whatever. The land upon which an orchard 
is to be planted this spring should have been 
made ready last fall, but if this was not done 
our advice is to delay planting until the land 
can be properly prepared. It is better for 
the trees to remain heeled-in for several 
weeks than to set them hurriedly in holes, as 
if they were posts. ‘‘ Heeling-in” is an ab- 
breviation of the old gardening term of ‘‘ lay- 
ing in by the heels,” and means a temporary 
covering of the roots with earth. Open a 
ditch in a place where water will not stand 
and as much sheltered from the winds as 
possible ; if convenient let it run north and 
south ; in this, place the trees inclined about 
45 degrees or less, so that they may shade 
one another, and as they are put in, have fine 
mellow soil well worked in among the roots 
so that no cavities are left. Be careful to see 
to the labels; if there are many of a kind 
separate the varieties by a stake. See to it 
that the trees are put in in such a manner 
that there will be no doubt about the identity 
of the varieties when they are taken out. 
The soil for the orchard should be manured, 
plowed, and harrowed as if for a crop of corn. 
As the amount of absorbing or root surface 
has been greatly reduced by the taking up of 
the trees, no matter how carefully, the 
evaporating or leaf surface should also be 
diminished.~ Recollect that every bud is an 
undeveloped leafy branch, and every bud re- 
moved takes off many leaves. Before the 
trees are planted this evaporating surface 
must be lessened by cutting back the branches. 
How much to cut away is a matter of judg- 
ment, but it is safe to always cut away one- 
third of the shoots, and if the roots have 
been badly mutilated, one half or two-thirds 
may be removed to the benefit of the tree. 
The common method of setting out an orchard 
is to plant the trees in a square, but if a more 
uniform space is desired on all sides of each 
tree, what is called the Quincunx is preferable. 
Figure 1 shows this method, and each tree is 
seen to be in the center of a circle of six 




















Fig. 1.—THE QUINCUNX METHOD OF PLANTING. 


other trees. First decide upon the distance 
for the trees and make an equal-sided triangle 
of light stuff with the sides of that distance. 
Place the frame at the end of the first row 
as shown in the illustration. The three cor- 
ners will determine the position of as many 
trees—a and b in the first row, and c in the 
second row. - After laying off, and marking 
the places with stakes for a few trees, in this 
way, the rest of the orchard can be set with- 
out the use of the frame. Recording the 
orchard should not be omitted. Labels soon 
fall away and are not reliable, but a map or 





record of the trees by rows and numbers is 
easily and quickly made, and is permanent 
and useful. Trees that have been girdled by 
mice or rabbits will recover if a mound of 
earth be made to cover the wound, provided 
the inner bark is not destroyed. When the 
girdling is complete, the only hope of saving 
the tree is to insert grafts between the bark 
below and above the girdled place, Take 


Fig. 2.—A TREE SCRAPER. 


small -shoots from the same tree, sharpen 
both ends, and insert them in cuts made with 
a sharp chisel above and below, bridging the 
wound ; afterwards cover with clay or graft- 
ing wax. Cut off any limbs of trees that have 
been broken down during the winter by ice 
and snow, make the wound smooth and cover 
it with melted grafting wax or paint. Old 
trees may be renovated by trimming out de- 
caying branches, manuring the soil and scrap- 
ing the trunk, to remove the loose bark and 
the eggs and. chrysalides of various destruc- - 
tive insects. A convenient instrument for 
cleaning the trunks and larger branches is 
shown in figure 2, The scraper is a piece of 
steel—two sides straight and the other two 
curved—and fastened to the end of a handle 
by a large screw or headed bolt. After scrap- 
ing, the trees should receive a strong alkaline 
wash—there is nothing so good for this as 
home-made soft-soap, mixed with water until - 
thin and applied to the trunks and branch- 
es with a large paint or whitewash brush. 
—>>— ; 
The Fruit Garden. 

The trimming of grape vines, currant and 
gooseberry bushes should have been done last 
fall; if any such work was left unfinished, at- 
tend to it before there is any swelling of buds, 
Repair trellises and supports for grapes, rasp- 
berries, etc., before the busy days come, 
Planting should be done asearly as the soil 
is in good working order, that the plants may 
get well established before the hot weather 
comes. Make the main planting of well 
established varieties, but try as many of the 
new sorts as can be afforded... . Blackber- 
ries and Raspberries start very early, and 
when possible they should be set in the fall, but 
if to be planted now, doit as soon as may be. 
No fruit is to be expected the first year. The 
Kittatinny and Snyder are the leading varie- 
ties of Blackberries, and among the Rasp- 
berries the Mammoth Cluster and Gregg for 
the black, and Cuthbert (see page 106) and 
Hudson Antwerp for the red sorts....The 
better form for currants is an open bush 
with several stems. The ground should be 
mulched. Versailles and White Grape are 
the best generally cultivated red and white 
sorts. ...No one should be without straw- 
berries. The method of preparing the bed 
and caring for it have been given time and 
again in the back numbers of the American 
Agriculturist. As to the best variety for the 
table for all soils and conditions the Charles 
Downing is probably not excelled. The Wil- 
son is still popular for market. For light 
soils Seth Boyden and Green Prolific ; Tri- 
omphe de Gand and Jucunda are best for 
heavy soils. If set this spring a good crop 
may be expected next spring; the plants 
need one season’s growth after transplanting 
...~ No one with even a small garden should 
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be without a grape vine or two. A fence, 
shed, or side of the barn may be used to train 
the vine upon. Now is the time to get the 
vine ; a vine with roots one or two years old 
is better than an older onc ; make a large hoic 
for the roots and spread them evenly. When 
the buds start and the shouts have grown an 
inch or two rub off all but the strongest onc. 
It is safe to say that the Concord will suit 
the greatest number of localities, and if there 
is room for others select those varictics that 
have been found to succeed in the locality. 
aaa 
Kitchen and Market Garden, 


Those who failed to make good use of the fair 
weather of last autumn to plow and manure 
all vacant garden ground will find all the 
more to do now. 

The garden tools 
should also be in 
readiness. A sim- 
ple and easily made 
hand-marker, for 
use in seed beds, is 
shown in figure 3. 
It is made by tack- 
ing upon a six- 
inch board narrow cleats, 2 to 4 inches apart, 
with a handle inserted at a suitable angle. 
With this the little drills can be quickly 
made. A larger marker on much the same 
plan can be made for general garden use. 
Many err in sowing their garden seeds too 
early. There is nothing gained in sowing 
until the soil is sufficiently dry and warm for 
the seed to start into growth at once. The 
tender sorts, such as beans, corn, cucumbers, 
okra, pumpkin, squash, and melons, should 
not be sown in the open ground until the 
chilly nights are over. A seed drill is a great 
saving of time, and relief to the 
back, and will pay even in a mod- 
erate-sized garden. <A simple 
home-made seed-sower is shown 
in figure 4. A hole is punched 
in the bottom of an ordinary tin 
fruit-can of a size to allow the 
i'@\ seed to drop properly, and a 
‘i\@en handle split and fitted to the edge 
Wit by large tacks....Odds and 
it Ends: Order seeds at once, if not 





Fig. ee Ha. we naAkKER, 


\ already done. . . . Secure pea- 
brush and bean-poles before the 
leaves start....Get the manure 


in good shape by turning over the 
. Be prepared to meet the ‘‘ potato- 
bug” on its firstappearanc2. Catch the white 
butterfly, the parent of the cabbage worm... 
Secure needed hired help before work presses. 
sisi 
Fiower Garden and Lawn. 


The planning for the planting of orna- 
mental tree; should have been done before 
the time for setting them. Evergreens may 
be left until later, and will need more care ; 
their roots should never be allowed to be- 
come dry. The lawn will need a dressing of 
some kind ; ashes, guano, or some other fer- 
tilizer may be applied; use manure only when 
it is fine and thoroughly rotted, with no weed 
seeds alive in it. For new lawns upon a heavy 
soil, sow Kertucky Blue Grass; on light 
sandy soil, Red-top, with white Clover, is best ; 
all the way from three to six bushels to the 
acre are advised. Sow half the seed in one 
direction and cross-sow with the other half. 
This work should be done as soon as the land 
has been put in the proper condition. Where 








soddinz is to be done, first thoroughly enrich 
tke soil, make the surface even, and to press 
the sods down firmly use a board and heavy 
pounder. If the walks and drives need ro- 
pairs, attend to them when the ground has 
settled. Bods of bulbs may be uncovered as 
soon as the frosty nights are over. If beds of 
flowers are tu be planted the designs should 
be made, and tkeir location in the grounds, 
and other details decided upon beforehand. 
a 

Gresnhouse and Window Plants. 

The increasing heat of the sun is favorable 
to flowering, but also to the rapid propaga- 
tion of insect pests. Fumigate with tobacco, 
when practicable, and if this cannot be done, 
syringe with tobacco water at frequent in- 
tervals, For the Red Spider, thorough drench- 
ing the foliage with water is tho most ef- 
fectual. Abundant frosh air will be needed ; 
and for this the windows and sashes may be 
left open much of the day time; this will 
help to harden off the plants that are soon 
to go out-of-doors. Fuchsias and other plants 
that have been resting may now be started 
into growth. Bedding plants should be 
propagated rapidly. Sow seeds of annual flow- 
ering plants for transplanting to the borders, 





A New Hulless Oat—“Pringle’s Excelsior.” 


The common MHulless or Skinless Oat 
(though kept in books as a distinct species, 
Avena nuda), is by many botanists thought to 
be merely a form of the cultivated Oat (A. 
sativa). It is periodically brought forward, 
every few years, by speculators and sharpers 
as a novelty ; offered at a price several times 
more than the seedsmen ask for it, and too 
often farmers, to t’1eir sorrow, get caught in 
the machinery of clubs, and contracts, etc., 
made use of in selling it. The chief differ- 
ences between the Hulless and the common 
Oat are two; the one has from three to seven 
florets, and consequently grains in each spike- 
let or little flower cluster, while the common 
one ha3 two, or rarely three in each. In all 
the cultivated varieties of the ordinary Oat, 
the grain or seed, is closely surrounded by 
and adheres to one of the palets, or little 
scales, as the husks which make up the chaff 
of the flower cluster are called. In conse- 
quence of the seed being free from the husk, 
the grain of the hulless variety when thrashed 
comes out very clean and is very different in 
appearance from the other. So far from the 
Hulless Oat being new, it has been in culti- 
vation by the Chinese for ages, and upon the 
Continent of Europe it was known in early 
times. Though many attempts have been 
made to interest farmers in this Oat, it has 
never gained a place among our regular crops. 
Like other oats, the Hulless has degenerated 
in our climate, the crop becoming lighter and 
the grain smaller each year after importation. 

Mr. C. G. Pringle, of Vermont, whose won- 
derful success in crossing and producing new 
varieties of wheat, and in raising new and 
most valuable kinds of potatoes are well 
known, ha3 succeeded in producing a new 
Oat. The common Chinese Hulless was 
hybridized with the ‘‘ Excelsior,” a variety of 
the common Oat of marked size and vigor. 
The result has been an Oat, which, while it 
has the strength and robust character of the 
best common Oat, retains the peculiarity of 
the naked seed. The engraving, of half the 
real size, gives a panicle which is so densely 
branched that it must be very prolific; the 





straw is remarkably firm, while the grain ig 
twice the size of the Chinese. The question 
of most importance in regard to the new 
variety is, will it retain these characters? 
Mr. Pringle has had it in cultivation for, 
number of years without its having shown 
any deterioration, and the fact that it hag 
held its own where the common varietics do 
not, gives reason to believe that it is as per- 
manent as can be expectcd of an Oat. Itg 
yield is double that of the old Hulless, chief 
use of which is to grind into oatmeal. The 
fine large grain of the hybrid will be espec- 
ially valuable for this purpose. We notice 
that B. K. Bliss & Sons have given it the 
name of ‘Pringle’s Hybridzed Excelsior. 
Hulless Oats,” which, however descriptive, ig 





“PRINGLE’S HYBRIDIZED EXCELSIOR-HULLESS OATS.” 


starting a new variety on its career rather 
burdened with name. Should it attain the 
popularity we hope for it, the farmers will, as 
soon as it comes into general use, drop some of 
these titles as superfluous, and it will be either 
‘“*Pringle’s” or the ‘ Excelsior - Hulless.” 





Green Manuring.—What is the best 
crop to plow in? This question is often asked 
and does not admit of a very decisive answer. 
Much depends upon the nature of the soil, 
time of year in which it is wished to manure 
in this manner, climate, etc. If the soil is 
worn out or naturally poor, and a very rapid 
growth is desired to turn under in early au- 
tumn, buckwheat is recommended. It isa 
close feeder; and will make a large and 
rapid growth, where many otaer crops fail, 
Too much cannot be said in favor of the com- 
mon red clover as a green manuring crop. 
Its roots run very deep, and bring up 
much of the fertilizimg materials in the sub- 
soil to be deposited in the stems and roots, 
especially the latter, which, when turned over 
by the plow, soon decay and yield a supply.of 
food for other plants. In the Southern States 
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the cow pea has proved very satjsfactory as 
acrop for enrichirg the soil by green manur- 
ing. In some localities rye is ranked very 
high as a green crop to be plowed under. A 
few years ago there was much said in favor 
of fodder corn as a green manure, but re- 
peated trials proved it too difficult to plow 
under, unless turned when quite small. The 
best treatment of fodder corn is to let it 
grow toa good size, and feed to live stock, 
and apply the manure thus made io the soil. 





‘<A Cistern for Gravelly Soil. 
sae 


A good cistern is an essential upon every 
farm where the well is a failing one. With 
a supply of cistern water there would be 
much less driving of thirsty stock over long 
dusty roads to a distant watering-place, where 
the water is frequently unfit for the animals 
to drink. A cistern holding 100 barrels can 
be constructed for $50, and, in some places, 
for much less. This would give two barrels 
of water daily for 50 days, enough to supply 
a number of animals through our longest 
drouth. A cylindrical cistern is the most 
economical in both cost and space, but when 
the soil is a compact gravel, it is better to 
make it with the walls spreading, as shown 
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A CHEAP OISTERN WITH A FILTER. 


in the accompanying engraving. Make the 
excavation in the most convenient situation, 
as it is an easy matter to lay a pipe from it 
to the place where the water is wanted. The 
cement, Rosendale—or for the best work, im- 
ported Portland—should be mixed dry, with 
six to seven times its bulk of clean sand. 
Mix this with water, as needed, and apply as 
a soft mortar to the earthen walls of the cis- 
tern. It is best to put it on in a spiral band, 
passing from the bottom to the top, making 
the joints between the spirals very carefully, 
leaving scratches in the first coat to receive 
the finishing coat, which is one part cement, 
to three of fine sand; this is to be laid 
upon the main body of cement, and smoothly 
finished. Upon this a thin wash of pure 
cement is laid with a brush. Let the cistern 
remain for a time, and should any cracks ap- 
pear fill them with the pure cement. If the 
soil is a stiff clay the walls may be perpendic- 
ular, but if it is dug in a loose sand, the walls 
must be bricked before cementing. All 
house cisterns should be provided with a 
filter. It may be made of a wooden box, or 
aside pit with cemented walls, two or three 
_ feet square. The filter consists of layers of 
coarse gravel, sand, and powdered charcoal, 
the whole covered with a slab of stone with 
} small holes broken through, or a sieve-like 
layer of cement. . The water enters from a 
pipe at the bottom, and rises through these 
layers of sand and charcoal before passing 


into the cistern. The construction of sucha 
filter is shown on the right of the cistern in 
the engraving. Cisterns for stock, to receive 
the water from the roofs of barns, etc., need 
not be provided with filters, but the gutters 
should be cleared occasionally, and dead 
leaves, etc., removed. A larger cistern than 
the one here given can be built at propor- 
tionately less cost. Let us have a cistern. 





The Kentucky Blue-Grass at Rothamsted, 
England. 


i 
The systematic and costly experiments 
that Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert have been 
carrying on at Rothamsted, Eng., for the 
past twenty-five years, are of great value 
to farmers in every part of the world. There 
are seven acres in permanent grass divided 
into various plots, one of which has received 
no manure for the twenty-five years, while 
others have been enriched regularly and uni- 
formly with different chemical and other 
fertilizers, No stock has been allowed upon 
the land, and no grass seed has been sown 
since the experiments began. By careful 
examination at the beginning of the experi- 
ments it was found that the natural herbage 
.of the land contained about fifty species. On 
the permanently unmanured plot the Blue- 
grass made a poor fight ; the tenth year 1,644 
pounds of hay were made from the plot, and 
in this there was but 1'/. pound of hay from 
Blue-grass. On a plot that received a larger 
quantity of potash, phosphate of lime and 
ammonia salts, the Blue-grass on the tenth 
year made up 22 per cent. of the whole herb- 
age. The effect of a still higher manuring 
was not so favorable for the Blue-grass, and 
instead of an increase it gave way to the 
more vigorous Orchard-grass (Dactylis glom- 
erata). The lesson to be gained by these ex- 
periments is that good grasses require good 
soil for their growth, and also that old worn- 
out grass lawns can be improved by the ap- 
plication of manure. Dr. Lawes, in a letter 
to the “Indiana Farmer,” writes: ‘‘It is my 
opinion that if at any time the Blue-grass 
should retire from a pasture before an invad- 
ing army of weeds and inferior grasses, the 
manure from cotton cake will furnish the 
proper weapon to rout these adversaries.” 





Kerosene for Hen Lice. 
—~<>——— 


‘“W. C.” writes : ‘‘ For the last few years we 
have used kerosene as a preventive of hen lice. 
It is not more effective perhaps than some 
other remedies, but is applied more easily than 
lard, tobacco, sulphur, or whitewash. We 
apply it to the perches in the hennery from 
the common lamp-filler. Turn a very small 
stream from the spout, and move the can rap- 
idly from end to end of the perch. The oil 
gets upon the feet and feathers, and is soon dis- 
tributed all over the fowl. The lice leave on 
very short notice, and the fowls are entirely 
relieved. An application three or four times 
a year will keep the roosts free from vermin. It 
is a great safeguard against lice on chickens 
when first hatched, to use the oil in the boxes, 
before the nest is made for the setting hen. 
It takes but a small quantity applied to the 
corners of the box to keep away insects. Take 
care that the oil does not touch the eggs.” 
[In using a substance like kerosene about the 
farm buildings, remember that it is inflam- 
mable, and must be employed with caution, 








avoiding every chance of fire.—ED.] 


Houghton Farm. 
ls. Fo 
The New Horse Stalls, 

Last month a description was given of the 
new arrangement of the cattle stable with 
the adjustable stalls. An important change 
has also been made in the horse stalls, as il- 
lustrated by the accompanying engravings. 
Figure 1 gives the front of one of the horse 
stalls as constructed when the barn was 
built. The stall is 9 by 4'/. feet, with a 
manger 1 foot 9 inches from front to rear, 
The manger has an iron feed trough at one 
end, indicated by the dotted line at G. The 
bottom ef the hay box is shown below H. A 
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Fig. 1.—THE OLD HORSE STALLS, 


door in the front allows the feed trough to be 
cleaned, and also gives access to a closet be- 
low. The top of stalls is finished with per- 
pendicular iron rods, so that the horses can 
be easily seen from the front. 

With the stalls thus constructed, it was 
found that a horse would be free to throw its 
feed upon the floor, thus causing trouble and 
more or less waste, and some animals would 
find it imposible to resist the temptation to 
bite their neighbors through the rods which 
made the partition between the mangers, 
This biting at times led to kicking, and when 
there were twenty horses in the stable there 
was sometimes a lack of desired quiet, 
Figure 2 shows how the fronts of the stalls 
have been reconstructed. The front posts 
have been made of full léngth, and the 
manger is shut in by two wire-screen doors— 
the large one for the hay manger opening 
downward, and the small one to the feed box 
swinging out by hinges on the side. Above 
these doors the stall is shut in by iron rods, 
the same as the upper side of the end stall, 
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shown in the engraving. The space between 
the mangers has been boarded up solid; and 





all interference of the horses thus prevented. 
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A Farm Dumping Cart. 
<> 


As the country grows older, fewer oxen 
will be employed on our farms, and ox-carts, 
unless turned to serve other use will be worth- 
less. ‘“‘F. J. D.,” Westchester, Pa., writes: 
‘‘] wish to describe how I have utilized my 
old ox-cart. Years ago, all farmers in this 
section kept oxen, but as dairies became in- 
troduced they were gradually abandoned. I 
did not wish to lose my dump-cart as it is al- 
most invaluable, I therefore had the tongue 
of the ox-cart removed and a short one in- 
serted, extending 18 inches in front of the 
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bed. Through this a hole was bored 1'/; inch 
in diameter, and 6 inches from the end. This 
short tongue is placed in the front wheels of 
an old farm wagon, in the position of the 
reach or guide-pole, and the bolster-pin put 
through the hole.” With a seat put upon the 


front wheels a four-wheel dumping cart is | 


made, as shown in the engraving. Horses or 
mules can be attached to such a cart and 
nothing can be more convenient for hauling 
manure, stones, woed,or for any purpose upon 
the farm for which a dump cart can be used. 


A Double-Latched Gate, 
—<>—_—_ 


Mr. F, B. Lindsay, Nicholas Co., Ky., sends 
a sketch and description of a double-latched 









Fig. 1.—A DOUBLE-LATCHED FARM GATE. 

gate, and writes: ‘‘I have been using it sev- 
eral years, and think it better than J. B. C.’s 
(in the number for December last). Instead 
=> of the plank attached to the latches, 
I use two small wires, having no con- 
nection with each other, and made as 
shown in figure 1, the wires, F, F, 
being fastened to the hand lever a, 
and then to the latches e,e A 
roguish animal will sometimes open 
a gate by raising the latch with its 
nose, but if one attempt it with this, 
it can only raise one latch at a 
time, always the upper one, while 
the lower one remains fastened. As soon as 
the animal lets go, the latch springs back and 
catches again. A hog cannot get through, 





Fig. 2, 
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A FARM DUMPING CART FOR HORSES, 











for the lower latch prevents the gate from 
opening sufficiently to allow it to pass. A 
cow will find it difficult to open the gate be- 
cause she cannot raise the gate high enough 
to unlatch it, for the reason shown in figure 
2. It will be seen that the latches e, e, work 
up and down in the slides ¢, c, and when the 
gate is fastened they are about half-way be- 
tween the top and bottom of the slides,” 





Losses by Forest Fires, 
Baa 


We some time ago stated that the Superin- 
tendent of the Census had placed all that re- 
lates to Forestry, including 
lumbering, and whatever 
concerns forestry as a source 
of national wealth, in the 
hands of Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
of the Arnold Arboretum of 
' Harvard University. How 
thorough his investigations 
would be, those who know 
him need not be told. Ina 
general way we may say that 
his own journeys to the 
Rocky Mountains and to the 
Pacific, as far as the forests 
of Washington Territory, his 
employing of local agents, 
and the sending of experts 
to important localities, have 
been but a part of his labors. To show 
how every ramification of the subject is 
provided for, we may refer to the cir- 
culars sent out to collect information as to 
forest fires. We often see articles in the 
journals lamenting the destruction of our 
forests by the demand for railroad ties and 
fuel ; the wanton waste in clearing for farms, 
and the rapid destruction by lumbermen. It 
is believed, by those best able to judge, that 


‘the destruction of our forests by fires, is 


greater than from all other causes together. 
It is also known that such fires are annually 
increasing in number. It is believed that 
these fires are mainly from avoidable causes, 
and that proper legislation is needed to pre- 
vent this useless waste of national wealth. 
For proper measures of prevention to be 
taken, it is an important point to know just 
the extent of the evil, and this it is proposed 
to learn by means of the Tenth Census. Prof. 
Sargent has prepared a circular to be ad- 
dzessed to the town officers in all parts of 
the country where forest fires may occur. 
This blank form, which can be readily filled, 
asks for the number of acres, or square miles 
of forests destroyed by fire in 1880, the value 
of the property thus destroyed ; causes gen- 
erally producing such fires, and any sugges- 
tions relating to the general subject of forest 
fires and how they may be prevented or di- 
minished. The readers of the American 
Agriculturist can do a good service in this 
cause. Whether officially addressed or not, 
let each one who has any information bear- 
ing upon the points above named, write them 
out, giving State, County, Township, and 
Post-office, and send it at once to Prof. Chas. 
S. Sargent, (Census Office), Brookline, Mass. 
It will be well to add to the above, the kind 
of forest that the writer has known to be 
burned at any previous time, and what trees 
came up afterwards. The satisfaction of con- 
tributing*to the general store of knowledge 
on these points, we are sure, will be a suffi- 
cient inducement to our readers to aid Prof. 
Sargent in his useful work. 
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How to Make an Ox- Yoke. 


The ease and effectiveness with which oxen 
work depends largely upon the shape of the 
yoke. For good-sized oxen—those weighing 
1,500 lbs.—the timber for the yoke should be 
6 feet long and 12 inches in diameter, The 
toughest elm of crooked grain is the best 
material, as it combines lightness, strength, 
and durability. One side of the log is hewn 
smooth and becomes the top of the yoke, 
Upon this draw your lines—one lengthwise 
through the center, a second crossing this at 
right angles at its middle, and one 18 inches 
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Fig. 1.—cCENTER AND CROSS LINES, 


from each end, as shown in figure 1. The 
outline of the yoke when finished, looking 
from above, is shown in figure 2; upon this 
the dimensions are given in detail. The 
holes for the bows should be two inches in 
diameter, bored exactly perpendicular, and 
one foot apart. In boring these holes, see 
that the log is perfectly level and secured 
from turning in any way. After the stick 





Fig. 2.—OUTLINE OF TOP OF YOKE. 


has been brought into the shape shown in 
figure 2, next shape the upper and under 
sides as shown in figure 8. One half of the 
yoke, giving the measurements for cutting, 
is shown in fig. 4. The dotted line, A,B, is 
drawn 8 inches from the top. A line, marked 
1, is drawn down midway between the sides 
of the bow, the line 2 is one inch nearer the 














end, and the line 3 one-half inch the other 
side of line 1. One foot of a pair of dividers 
is placed at 1, and the other describes the 
curve for the under side of the ‘ hollow.” 
Move the foot to the point 2, and describe 
the curve from the top of the yoke to the 
end, on the upper side. The curve for the 
under side of the end is made with the foot 
of the dividers placed at point 3. With these 
lines described, there will be no trouble in 
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Fig. 4.—MEASUREMENTS FOR THE CURVES, BTC. 


finishing the yoke in proper shape. If the 
wood is green, it is best to give it all the grease 
or oil it will absorb; heat, and grease again. 
This will prevent it from cracking badly. 





Top-dressing with Manure.—It is 
often asked: ‘‘Is there any loss in spreading 
manure on the top of the ground?” If the 
manure is in a state of active fermentation, 
there may be some loss, but usually there is 
no danger from this. There may be a loss 
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from heavy rains, especially when the ground 
is frozen by the washing of the soluble por- 
tions of the manure from the fields into the 
ditches and streams. Moderate rains, when 
the ground is open, only tend to carry the 
fertilizing elements into the soil and within 
reach of the roots of the plants. All very 
soluble fertilizers, as the nitrates, are best ap- 
plied to the surface of the soil, and in small 
quantities at frequent intervals. 
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No “Secretary of Agriculture.” 


The success of the present earnest, per- 
sistent efforts to have the Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington raised (or lowered), to the 
dignity of a Cabinet Office or Secretaryship, 
is to be strongly deprecated. It sounds very 
plausible to say that because Agriculture is 
the most important interest of our country it 
should have a representation among the Pres- 
ident’s official advisers, and no doubt it 
would gratify the personal ambition of any 
head of the Agricultural Bureau to hold such 
a position with the authority and emoluments 
enjoyed by the Cabinet Officers, especially if, 
as has usually been the case in the past, the 
incumbent had little else to fall back upon. 

But to say nothing of the past, if the 
future chief officer of the Governmental Ag- 
ricultural Department is to accomplish any 
real good to the general agricultural interests 
of the country, he will have quite enough to 
do without devoting time and thought to the 
many other topics that come before the Cab- 
inet meetings. A place in the Cabinet can 
in no way aid him-in the work proper to the 
Agricultural Bureau. 

Further, while the President should appoint 
the men best fitted to perform the duties of 
the several Secretaryships, it is well under- 
stood that there are political and sectional 
claims to be consulted in making up the 
Cabinet. But while there are many men 
able to act as Secretaries of War, or Navy, 
Interior, etc., as yet there are very few men 
fitted to properly and efficiently supervise 
and direct the work needed in an Agricul- 
tural Bureau, and this office should be wholly 
disconnected from all political influences, to 
the end that the best men in all the country 
may be chosen to fill it. 

The many who know of the most valuable 
work already done and being done by Prof. 
Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, as the 
head of the ‘‘U. S. Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries,” naturally wish that such methods 
of work might be introduced into the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is only where. 
as in the case of Prof. Baird, the work needs 
and must have the man, and not where the 
man needs the salary attached to the position, 
is such an officer beyond all connection with 
politics. He does not need to spend a large 
share of his time in lobbying for appropria- 
tions to carry on his work, or in making 
places among his subordinates for the proté- 
gés of Members of Congress and politicians. 

The man for the position of Commissioner 
should have, first of all, a knowledge of Agri- 
culture. It may seem strange that such a 
suggestion should be needed, but in former 
appointments that does not appear to have 
been considered. The selection has not fallen 
upon the men that the Department most 
needed, but upon those that most needed the 
place and the pay. When we say that the 
Commissioner should have a knowledge of 
agriculture, we do not refer to the mere rou- 








tine of farm work—though this is desirable 
—but of agriculture in its broadest sense. 
Of agriculture in its relations to national 
prosperity, of agriculture in its relations to 
the Government, or, more properly, those of 
the Government to agriculture. A proper 
appreciation of what the General Govern- 
ment can do and should do for the benefit of 
agriculture, and how it should be done. We 
have hardly taken the first step in ascertain- 
ing what the Government can and should do 
through its Department of Agriculture, 
though we have been taught a number of 
things it should not do. The head of the 
Department should have that knowledge of 
the sciences, related to agriculture and the 
workers therein, that will allow him to select 
the very best men as 

his aids. He should 
be so appreciative of 
scientific work that 
the workers, all over 
the country, should 
look to the Depart- 
ment as a center, and 
not keep it, as it al- 
ways has been, a 
place with which 
they have no more 
concern than if it 
were in Japan. There 
is nothing for which 
the vast majority of 
the voters of the 
country would more 
willingly have their 
money expended than for the promotion of 
agriculture. There is no public expenditure to- 
wards which Congress wou!d be more liberal 
—if for no higher reason than it would be 
popular with their constituents—than the De- 
partment of Agriculture. But Congress 
must feel that the man at the head has the 
confidence of their constituents—the farmers 
of the country. When such a man is ap- 
pointed he will not need to lobby for appro- 
priations, for all parties will unite in giving 
him abundant means, so soon as they know 
they will be properly used. Shall we ever 
have such a man to fill this important place ? 





Fig. 1.--HALTER FOR 
PULLING HORSE. 





To Prevent Horses Pulling at the Halter. 


The contrivance shown in the engravings 
is made to prevent horses from pulling upon 





Fig. 2,—HALTER ON THE HORSE. 
the halter, when hitched in the stable or else- 


where. Instead of joining the two side-rings 
of a common halter by a simple strap, a cord 











is used as shown in figure 1. This cord is 
passed through the two rings and the two 
ends fastened together, with the tie strap 
upon the cord. When the horse draws upon 
the halter, the rope presses against his under 
jaw, and the pain it causes is more than the 
animal is willing to endure, and in a short 
time the pulling upon the halter is given up. 
Figure 2 shows the halter upon the horse, 


A Way to Promote Agricultural Science. 


The table and text on pages 96 and 97 
tell of useful work done by several Agricul- 
tural Colleges and enterprising farmers. The 
value of such co-operative experiments is 
past question. We need more. The rela- 
tions of our cultivated plants to the nitrogen 
supply, and the more general subject of the 
feeding capacities of plants, their power to 
get food from the soil and air, and the effects 
of different materials upon their growth, are 
important questions in agriculture and of 
the greatest importance in their bearing 
upon the use of fertilizers. Mr. Sanborn, of 
the New Hampshire Agricultural College, 
one of our best experimenters, in alluding to 
the fact that, hitherto, our knowledge of 
these matters has come from Europe, and 
that we need facts and principles of our own, 
says of this work: “It is of incalculable im- 
portance to this country. * * * The co- 
operative plan is the only right thing, if 
quick and reliable work is to be done.” 

The experiments thus far have been with 
corn and potatoes. They are needed on 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, turnips, onions— 
indeed, all our cultivated crops. Until more 
of such work is done, we can not have a ra: 
tional system of fertilizing. 

We are informed that a number of Agri- 
cultural Colleges, Experiment Stations, and 
prominent farmers propose to undertake 
experiments of this sort the coming season. 
It seems to us they could not do better. Is 
not this a good work for farmers’ clubs to 
take hold of? For any of our readers who 
are ready to share in this good work, materi- 
als, directions, etc., will be obtained at cost. 


—_ 











Preparing Produce for Market. 
—Those who have had no experience are not 
aware how largely the price, if not the sell- 
ing at all, of country produce in city mark- 
ets, depends upon the appearance of the arti- 
cles. Each large market has its peculiar 
customs, and every one who sends produce 
should conform to these. No matter what 
may be the real excellence of an article, if it 
does not look right, it will not bring the 
“top of the market” price. We, several 
years ago, published directions for preparing 
what are known as ‘‘Hog-Dressed Calves,” 
a term which appears to be peculiar to the 
N. Y. market, if the method is not. In an- 
swer to inquiries, we reproduced this article, 
several years after, and now we are again 
asked about the method. With every desire 
to oblige new readers, we can not treat the 
same subject each season, and would suggest 
to those who ask as to this method of sending 
veal to market, that Messrs. E. & O. Ward, 
one of the oldest commission houses in the 
city, have published a very compact circular, 
giving advice on the preparation and ship- 
ping of produce in general, including the Hog- 
dressed calves. This can be had, without 
charge, on application to Messrs. Ward. 
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OUR NEW LOCATION, 
No. 75r Broadwiy. 

The new location and business address of 
the American Agriculturist isnow at No.754 
Broadway, instead of at 245 Broadway, 
where it has been during fourteen years past. 
{33 See on page 121 a Map of the loca- 
tion and surroundings, the convenient routes 
of cars, etc., v7ith some notes on the now 
great Publication Center of New York City. 
{As we receive all our mail matter at the 
Post-office, the chance direction of any letter 
to 245, instead of 751, will not interfere with 
its proper reception.) 


Wonderfal Business Revival. 
—>_— 


One year ago, in summing up the figures 
for 1879, it was considered a noteworthy, in- 
deed a remarkable result that the products 
of this country sent abroad during that year 
reached the sum of $765,159,825. But we 
have now the official figures complete for 
1880, and they show our Exports to have 
further increased, going up to the enormous 
amount of $889,649.840 ! exceeding 1879 
by $124,490,015. The Imports have increased 
largely, yet there still remains an excess of 
exports over imports of $192,846,407 — or 
nearly two hundred million dollars for 1889 ! 

This is however only one evidence of the 
greatly improved condition of our country. 
The Bank exchanges, the activity of mer- 
chants, the busy stir in nearly all manufactur- 
ing establishments, the great increase in re- 
ceipts on the lines of transportation, all show 
that the mass of the people are in a condition 
to buy, pay for, and use vastly more of the 
comforts and conveniences of life. 





We have, right at hand, another marked 
evidence of the great revival in business, in 
the crowded condition of the advertising 
pages, of this first number of. the opening 
Spring. Nothing like it has occurred since 
the “panic of 1873.” When the business 
orders came crowding in near the time of 
going to press, two extra pages were ordered, 
so as not to infringe upon our reading col- 
umns. Before these were in type more de- 
mands for space came; then more, and still 
more, until this number has swelled to 52 
pages! Though this increase of advertising 
is largely counterbalanced by the cost of 
extra paper and printing,on our large edition, 
we welcome the increase for two reasons: 

First, it shows that enterprising business 
men in all parts of the country feel them- 
selves warranted in preparing for increasingly 
active operations. Second, the larger the 
number of these advertisements, the greater 
is the amount of reliable information ac- 
cessible to our readers. It is certainty an ad- 
vantage to have thrown together so many 
business announcements from good parties— 
those whom we have reason to believe have 
both the ability and intention to do what 
they promise, or they would not be allowed 
admission into this paper. It will pay to 
read all these business columns thoroughly, 
and see what is offered, by whom, where, 
etc. Peading what others say about their 
business very often suggests new ideas to the 
reader that are likely to prove useful. 


Our old advertisers are calling for more 
room ; they know by experience that through 








this Journal, more than anywhere else, per- 
haps, they reach a vast number of wide- 
awake people who know how to appreciate 
good things. They, also, as well as many 
new comers, have perhaps heard of the great 
increase in our circulation. 

(a We again suggest that all having oc- 
casion to address any of our advertisers, for 
circulars, for information, or to order, that 
they inform them that their cards were seen 
in this paper. They will then know what 
you expect, and what we expect of them, in 
the way of prompt and fair treatment. 





$25,000 for Sorghum Sugar. 


In 1857 the American Agriculturist im- 
ported and made a distribution of 1,600 
pounds of Sorghum Seed, sending a free par- 
cel of about 400 seeds to each of 31,000 of its 
readers who applied for it to plant as an ex- 
periment. The Proprietor also had sixteen 
tons of seed raised in Georgia, which was dis- 
tributed in like manner to some 70,000 read- 
ers the following year, in pound, half-pound, 
and quarter-pound parcels. The above dis- 
tribution extended to all parts of the country, 
and from the seed thus scattered, and its 
multiplication, was produced nearly all the 
Sorghum grown in this country. (A small 
quantity was sent out from the Patent Office, 
and a little was imported by dealers.) Many 
million gallons of poor, fair, and good syrup 
were raade which served an excellent pur- 
pose during the war, when the usual supply 
of sugar was greatly curtailed. Some 30,000,- 
000 gallons were made in one year in Iowa 
alone, if we remember rightly. 

There were numerous attempts to obtain 
crystallized cane sugar, but the results were 
unsatisfactory. New varieties of plants, as 
the African Imphee, etc., were introduced, 
but with like results. This Journal never 
counselled expensive experiments, and we 
came to the conclusion that the production 
of sugar profitably in the Northern States, 
from any of the varieties of Sorghum, was 
problematical, to say the least. Tho indica- 
tions were that only uncrystallizable syrup 
could be obtained. Experiments have been 
kept up for some 20 years, and recently it 
has been confidently believed that by im- 
proved processes we shall be able to get an 
abundance of crystallized cane sugar from 
Sorghum, from the Early Amber Cane, so- 
called, as well as from corn-stalks, and other 
sweet-juiced plants. Companies have been 
formed for its manufacture, and numerous 
ficlds planted. But despite all the glowing 
accounts and promises, the conditions neces- 
sary to the regular and profitable production 
of Sorghum Sugar are not definitely under- 
stood and settled. That a good percentage 
of cane sugar can be obtained is now pretty 
well established. The Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington, after some experiments in 
1879, became very enthusiastic, and state- 
ments were issued to the effect that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of home- 
produced sugar were very soon to take the 
place of the imported article. Indeed, every 
man having a plot of good corn ground was, 
with simple apparatus, to be independent of 
all the world, so far as his sugar is concerned. 
Last year Congress appropriated some $6,000 
for experiments, and so sure of success was 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, that a large 
amount of costly apparatus was obtained, to 
be paid for with the sugar produced. The 
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results for 188) were partially a failure, so 
far as the Agricultural Bureau was concerned, 
Various reasons, such as the lateness of the 
Government appropriation, etc., were as- 
signed for the want of success. There were 
other failures, in the apparatus used, that 
should not have occurred. 

The Agricultural Bureau asks now for 
Sorghum Sugar Experiments a special appro- 
priation of $25,000. The Chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Representatives informed us that there was 
much hesitation, and indeed some strong op- 
position to granting the application, and he 
invited us to examine the matter and advise. 
We visited Washington, and after a full con- 
sideration of the subject with members of 
the Agricultural Committee, it was decided 
to recommend the $25,000 appropriation for 
several reasons, among which were : the prob- 
ability that the further experiments would 
bemade under more competent direction ; 
that even another year’s failure would teach 
something ; and especially on account of the 
importance of the subject to the whole coun- 
try. If left to the enterprise of individuals 
or associations, there would hardly be the 
thoroughness needed, and if specific discov- 
eries or improvements were made, they would 
ba likely to be secured and held for the bene- 
fit of special interests, whereas the whole 
country is concerned in the results. 

The appropriation would seem unnecessa- 
rily large if there are not, liabilities to be met 
on account of last year’s failure. But $25,000, 
or ten times that amount, will be a most. 
valuable investment, if it thoroughly settles 
the question. The promises held out by the 
Agricultural Bureau are too sanguine in, one 
respect at least. We have yet to learn 
whether or not sorghum sugar “‘ can be ob- 
tained by individual farmers,” “at little ex- 
pense for apparatus.” Grant that sorghum, 
or Early Amber Cane, will grow well, even 
up to our northern boundary, and that 
it contains about as much sucrose as the 
southern sugar cane, it has yet to be proved. 
that the sorghum sugar can be profitably ob- 
tained by individual farmers on a small scale. 
The present outlook is, that to produce it 
profitably there will need to be large, ex- 
pensive apparatus involving heavy outlay, as 
has always been, and still is, the case on the 
southern sugar plantations, 

We are not belittling the prospects that 
we shall grow all our own sugar, but only 
aiming to caution farmers against having too 
large anticipations. Whatever may be the 
case next year, or the year following, it is 
not worth while now for farmers generally 
to go into large uncertain outlays in this di- 
rection, despite the year-before-last enthusi- 
asm and hopes of the Bureau of Agriculture. 





Destroying the Osage Orungze.—We 
are often asked how to grow the Osage Orange, but 
do not think we have before been asked how to 
killa hedge. ‘T. B. 8.” has trees that have been 
neglected so long that they are worthless asa hedge, 
and interfere with his garden. We should cut 
down the trees, and grub up the roots. If of suf- 
ficient size, they may require the use of some of 
the home-made stump-pullers we have from time 
to time figured. Ifsprouts start from the pieces 
of root that may be left in the soil, they must be 
mowed as often as they appear. The wood is so 
valuable for stakes, posts, or any other use where 
durability is required, that all available pieces 
should be saved. If any reader knows of a better 
method than this, let us hear from him, 
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\SSa—té« eave before re- 
‘ferred to the rela- 
; tions of Humbugs to 
the Almanac. In the 
old Farmers’ Alma- 
nac, the predictions 
of weather were very 
liberal. ‘‘ About—this 
time— look—out—for 
F —rain,’’ ran down the 
column, in such a manner as to 
include half the month or more. 
: Were we to mark an almanac 
52 with the prediction as to the 
occurrence of bhumbugs for 
3 the last winter and _ early 
would read: About this time 
Look out for Swindles upon Farmers. 
Not but what this caution is needed every month 
in the year, but it is most especially so at the time 
named. This year the fraud hails from the State 
of Maine. Circulars were sent out by the “‘ Eastern 
Manufacturing Co.,” of Mechanics*Falls, Me., in- 
’ forming the recipient that he had “been recom- 
mended as a suitable person to introduce our Zr- 
celsior Corn-sheller and American Mowing Machine 
Knife-sharpener, to the Farmers in your vicinity. 
Retail price of Sheller, $4.50; Sharpener, $5.” If 
the farmer will show these things to his neighbor- 
hood he shall have them for $2 and $2.50, respec- 
tively, and he shall be furnished with one of each 
free, as a sample to show and make sales. The 
company say: ** We make this offer to introduce 
these articles into each town in the U. S. at 
once”? To emphasize the matter, on the back of 
the circular addressed to the farmer, in very poor 
writing (and copied by one of the several copying 
devices), is the flattering information that: “ You 
have been so favorably recommended to us, we 
hope you will accept our offer. Wherever we have 
introduced our Sheller «nd Sharpener we have re- 
ceived large orders.” Thisis a very liberal offer of 
the Company, to send machines that sell for $9.50 
for nothing. To besure, one is asked to send 
46 One Dollarto Pay for Packing and Charges,’’ 
but what is that, when one can get $9.50 worth of 
farm implements! 

When it was evident that these circulars were 
being scattered in large numbers, we wrote to 
the Postmaster at Mechanics’ Falls, asking him 
about the ‘‘ Company,”’ and received the following 
in reply: 

“ Srr—One of our citizens in town has got up ma- 
chines to be used by farmers. He wishes to introduce 
them. He sent circulars in quite a number of places, 
and received all the agents wanted. He will return 
money to all who send any now. He will not send any 
goods, only to agents appointed, but return their money. 

* Respectfully, Poa 


Our note was dated January 3. The above came 
written on the back of that, without date or name, 
but the return envelope came postmarked January 
5. But it appearing that circulars, in spite of the 
above from ‘‘P. M.,” were sent out after January 
5th, the day on which it was posted, we concluded 
that here was a case for the Post-office authorities. 
Before we could present the matter, the whole 
thing had fallen to pieces. It is reported that a 
“continuous stream of dollars ’’ went into the hands 
of the ‘‘Company,’’ but the United States postal 
authorities interfered, and, in putting a stop to 


This Swindling by Mail, 


had occasion to “interview” the responsible man 
of the Company, and found that, in catching the 
chap who was at the bottom of this ‘‘ Eastern ”’ 
Company, they had one who was the ‘ Mechanics’ 
Falls Jewellery Manufacturing Company ;’? also, he 
was the “Ricker Rake Company ;’’ likewise, he 
was the ‘‘ Poland Manufacturing Company ;” and, 
more especially, he was a member of the Maine Legis- 
lature! And, we must say, a very pretty speci- 
men of the law-maker he is! This ‘ Eastern” 
Company were far above the common swindlers 
who return nothing for the money. We learn from 





a business man at Mechanics’ Falls that they sent 
out a piece of sheet iron, which, properly used, 
might rub some corn off of acob. The sharpener 
is a triangular piece of wood, two sides of which 
were covered with emery, stuck on with shellac 
varnish. Of course, this rubbed upon the knife of 
a mowing machine would sharpen it—some, per- 
haps. This whole outfit—sheller and sharpener— 
is estimated to have cost from 3 to5 cents, and 
“packing, and charges of transportation ”-—trans- 
portation is very dear sometimes—could easily use 
up a dollar. The Maine papers are full of the mat- 
ter, but, unfortunately, the accounts are colored by 
political prejudices; some claim that the whole 
thing is a conspiracy against the legislator ; others, 
that the one especially guilty is the Assistant Post- 
master, and it is difficult to get at any real facts in 
the case, except the important one that ‘‘ the game 
is blocked.”” We have described this, one of the 
most recent of the many 


Swindles upon Farmers, 


as a typical one, occurring, with variations, every 
year. We have done this especially for the benefit 
of our new friends, and we would say to them: 
Farmers, will you accept this one earnest word of 
caution, based upon the experience of many years 
in the knowledge of, and investigation of, similar 
frauds, directed especially towards the farming 
community ? No matter what scheme it may be, if 
it professes to offer you unusual profits, to give 
you great advantages over your less fortunate. 
neighbors, especially when it is pretended that 
*‘you have been favorably mentioned,”’ or, ‘‘ know- 
ing cf your integrity and business habits,’’ be sure 
that it is just the very thing to let alone! It is 


Founded in Fraud and Will End in Loss! 


Another matter which especially interests farm- 
ers and rural residents is the rascally tree peddler 
or nursery agent. Unfortunately, there are a few 
—a very few—decent and honest men engaged in 
peddling trees. It would be unjust to them to say 
that every seller ot trees is a rascal, yet the ped- 
dlers, as a whole, are such a bad lot that we advise 
no one to buy of them without abundant procf 
that they are accredited by the nurseries they claim 
to represent. Peach culture is reviving in the New 
England and other older States; the people are 
learning that the borer can be subdued, and that, 
with proper care, peaches may be as abundant and 
fine as they were fifty years ago. This revival 
of the trade in peach trees has given the humbug- 
ging dealers a chance. A few years ago, these 
chaps offered peaches grafted on the ‘‘ French 
Willow !”’ but now we have one Casner, and others, 
with trees grown 

From Pits Imported from Persia ! 
and which will live and produce for 100 years—a 
* Centennial’’ peach, as it were, and should have 
appeared in 1876. We have before us the circular 
of one Peckham, who hails from ‘‘ New Haven,” 
and has his nursery in “Ontario Co., N. Y.” As 
there are a dozen or more ‘‘New Havens,’ and 
there is no post-office known as “‘ Ontario County,” 
the local habitation of Mr. Peckham is somewhat 
obscure, and we cannot write to him for those trees 
from ‘Prussian Seedling Pits.’ What with 
‘ Persian’’ and ‘‘Prusian,’? our peach culture is 
evidently looking up. One of the meanest tricks 
of these chaps is to get hold of the name of some 
promising new fruit that has had its good qualities 
descanted on in the journals, and offer it with the 
assertion that they, or the nursery they claim to 
represent, have the whole stock of 1t. This has re- 
cently been done by some chaps respecting the 
“Champion” Quince....Thongh we take every 
possible care in the admission of advertisements, 
being human, we sometimes make a mistake or are 
deceived. Wehave had somany complaints of the 


‘°N. J. Central Stock Farm and Poultry Yards,’’ 


by H. C. Vanderveer & Sons, Somerville, N. J., that 
we have discontinued their advertisement. The 
number of complaints made to the Post Office at 
Somerville 1s large ; these added to those presented 
to us, make it evident that we can no longer recom- 
mend these “‘ yards’’ or allow them to be adver- 
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tised....Not to be outdone by her enterprising sis- 
ters, Texas and Colorado, 


California has her Land Swindle. 

Circulars have been widely distributed, mostly 
on the Pacific coast, that ‘‘A Town Lot Free” 
could be had in “Sycamore City.”” It is the old 
story with the same machinery of maps, showing 
streets, avenues, parks, churches, and all the rest. 
There is the same old claim of amazing fertility of 
soil, which can yield every possible product. Land 
in the neighborhood is already “‘worth’’ $40 an acre, 
and the old story made familiar’ in other cases. 
Whoever would be prosperous and happy should 
go to ‘Sycamore City,” where he can get a lot for 
nothing—of course paying for the trouble of mak- 
ing out a deed, only $5. A correspondent in the 
neighborhood says that the land is only the poorest 
kind of sheep range for which the owners, just 
outside of this ‘‘City,’”’ would gladly take $3 an 
acre, and that the only vestige of a city is a small 
station from which wool is sometimes shipped.... 
Were our Patent System in any manner responsible 
for the annoyances that farmers and others are 
subjected to, we should say “abolish it at once.” 
Every possible device is made the subject of a claim 
upon the user for a royalty, but of all others, 





Farm Gates and Fences, 

perhaps because they are the most conspicuous, 
are the source of the greatest trouble. It is said 
that in early New England days one was in danger 
of being regarded as a witch who made two tubs 
out of abarrel. It seems about as difficultgt the 
present day for one to put up a fence or Hang a 
gate, but some loafer, who ought to be doing the 
State service, in breaking stone or some other use- 
ful work, will come around, and claim that some- 
body’s patent has been infringed and demand a 
royalty. The most difficult cases that come to us, 
asking advice what to do, are those in which par- 
ties have had such demands made upon them. So 
long as we have patent laws they must be obeyed, 
and while we can not give advice in particular 
cases, both for want of full knowledge of the facts 
and of the law, we would give this general advice. 
If a claim is made of infringement of some one’s 
patent, do not be frightened into paying. This isa 
country of laws, and these chaps can not do any- 
thing hurriedly. Act upon the idea that if unin- 
tentionally a wrong has been done, you are 
ready to right it, and if another has a just 
claim, he will be confident that he is right, 
will use no threats, but will take all proper means 
to show you that he is right and you are in the 
wrong. If a real infringement is certain, make the 
best settlement possible. But with a supposed 
false claim, and a large majority are such, don’t be — 
in a hurry. There seems to be just at present 
much trouble in Butler Co., Pa., with patent ‘cases, 
where some scamps of lawyers are in league with 
the patent claimers, and bringing suits into one- 
horse justice courts. No patent case can be tried 
in any other than a U. 8. Court, and no local court 
has any business with it. If any local iudge does 
not know this, he skould go to some occupation 
for which he is better fitted. 


‘*A Corresponding Society” in Oregon, 

(we intentionally omit the town), which has great 
capabilities for mischief, and which, we are sur- 
prised to know a California correspondent first — 
learned of by seeing its advertisement in an East- 
ern Juvenile paper, usually regarded as_respect- 
able. This society will furnish any young iady or 
gentleman with any number of correspondents of 
the opposite sex that they may wish, either for the 
object of ‘‘fun, matrimony, or self-improvement *’ 
—all for 25e. This “society” publishes a list of 
over 150 names of girls im ail parts of the country, 
with ages from 16 to 30. Our correspondent states 
occurrences which show that, in some cases at 
east, the correspondence is written in the Oregon 
office of the society. Were this the case it would 
be asimple fraud. If it does as it proposes, and puts 
thoughtless girls i» correspondence with designing 
men, it 1s much worse than a fraud. Every thought- 
ful parent wil! guard against any such villainy--~ 
but for those thoughtiess girls who have no parents 
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the memory and be lost, if no book is at 
hand in which to put them down. One hav- 
ing a large farm, with its many cares, cannot 
afford to risk its management entirely to the 
memory. The memorandum book is his best 
friend, and when rightly employed is a most 
profitable ~servant. The storekeeper, and 


| 


other business men cannot get along success- | 


fully without a blank book, and neither 
should the farmer try to carry all his pur- 
poses and plans in his head. A small book 
in the pocket, and a pencil, well used, will 
save many times their trifling cost in asingle 
entry; and the habit of making notes is of 
itself a valuable acquisition to every one. 


)|-a——————— 


Pigeon Boxes and Roosts, 

It matters not whether a few pigeons are 
to be kept for pleasure, or a large number as 
a source of food, they should be provided 
with proper roosts and nest boxes. <A simple 
pole is not the best rest for pigeons to alight 
upon, especially if they are in considerable 
numbers. A series of perches, as shown in 
figure 1, consisting of a slanting board nailed 
upon the side of the building, and bearing 





short out-standing pieces, is excellent, both |, 


as to neat appearance and comfort to the 
birds. There is a place for a single pigeon 
on each perch, and therefore no crowding 
and discomfort, as with the ordinary pole 
perch. The slanting board keeps all the 
droppings from the side of the building, and 
preserves a neat appearance. A series of 
nest boxes is given in figure 2, the back being 
removed to show the interior arrangement. 
Pigeons pair and breed so rapidly that abund- 
ant room must be given them in the nesting 
boxes. The hen bird often lays and begins 


to sit for the second time before the young 
ones of the first brood are able to take care 
of themselves, hence it is important to have 
two apartments in each box, the cock taking 
charge of the young pigeons in one while the 





Fig. 1.—PERCH FOR PIGEONS. 


hen sits in the other. There isa lid for the top 
of the boxes, which can be raised as desired. | 
The whole structure and arrangement can be 
easily understood from the engraving. Such 
nest boxes can be placed upon a beam in the 
Se 


ful My CHR aad ! 
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Fig. 2.—-NEST BOXES FOR PIGEONS. 


barn, or some other convenient place in an 
outbuilding, with the holes opening through 
the side of the building, unless it be under a 











shed that is always open. A pigeon house 
may be put upon the outside of a building, 
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and be one or more stories in hight. The one 
shown in figure 3 has two rows of nests. In 
this way the same roof answers for both rows, 
and lumber is economized. Pigeon houses 
erected upon poles are not readily accessible, 
besides, they are not substantial, and during 
a high wind are frequently blown down. It 
is much safer and better to put them either 
upon or within some building. Pigeons, if 
properly managed, may be made to supply, as 
squabs, a much esteemed delicacy at very little 
cost. The chief objection to keeping them is 
the mischief they may do in the garden. 
Many a gardener knows to his cost how fond 
pigeons are of very green peas, taking them 
as soon as they break through the ground. A 


| friend, who has both a large garden and a 


large flock of pigeons, informs us that he has 
no difficulty with the pigeons; he always 
keeps food near their nests, where they can 





Fig. 3,—OUTSIDE NEST ‘BOXES. 

find it without the trouble of wandering for 
it, and this effectually prevents all trespass- 
ing upon the crops in the gardens or fields. 


Science Applied to Farming — LXVII. 


4 


The readers of the American Agriculturist 
are already familiar with the field experi- 
ments with fertilizers that have been reported 
in its columns during the past three years. 
With the help of assistants I have been work- 
ing over the reports of the experiments of 
1880. The results increase in interest from 
year to year, and those of last season—the 
fourth—are the most valuable of all, To give 
them in full would require a good sized vol- 
ume. I shall give in this and succeeding 
articles the main results in a condensed form, 
referring those who care for fuller details, 
to the forthcoming Report of the Conn. State 
Board of Agriculture, for 1880, As will be 
remembered, there were 


Two Classes of Experiments, 


which I may call General and Special. The 
former being made with a set of eight, and 
the latter with a set of sixteen or eighteen 
kinds and mixtures of fertilizers. Along 
with the regular sets the experimenters used 
other materials, as lime, ashes, and farm 
manures at discretion. The general experi- 
ments were proposed as means of testing 
the needs of the soil for producing the crops. 
Seven of the fertilizers were the same as Nos. 
1 to 7, in the table herewith (except that they 
had nitrate of soda in the place of ‘‘ nitrogen 
mixture,” and 200 Ibs. of muriate of potash 
instead of 150 Ibs., the eighth being plaster). 
The amounts were such as to supply plots of 
one-tenth, or one-twentieth acre, with the 
proportions per acre stated in the table. The 
Special experiments, as the table shows, had 
for their object the study of the relation of 











the plants as grown in the field, to the nitro. 
gen supply. The General experiments haya 
also contributed very materially to the same 
end. Among the many important problems 
agricultural chemistry has still to solve ig: 


The Feeding Capacities of Plants ; 


the power to gather their supplies of food 
from soil and air, and the effects of different 
fertilizing materials upon their growth. A 
vast deal of experience in the laboratory and 
in the field bears concurrent testimony to the 
fact, though we are still deplorably in the 
dark as to how or why it is so, that different 
kinds of plants have different capacities for 
making use of the stores of food that soil 
and air contain. Of the ingredients of p 1 
food commonly lacking in our soils, the most 
important, because the most rare and costly, 
is nitrogen. Leguminous crops, like clover, 
do somehow or other, gatler a good supply 
of nitrogen where cereals, such as wheat, 
barley, etc., would half starve for lack of it, 
and this in the face of the fact that legumin- 
ous plants contain a great deal of nitrogen, 
and cereals relatively little. Hence a heavy 
nitrogenous manuring may be profitable for 
wheat and be in large part lost on clover, 
Some experiments to gain more light upon 
this question, especially as applied to corn 
and potato plants, were described in the 
American Agriculturist for April 1879 and 
May 1880. Similar trials were made last 
season. The results of the three seasons’ 
work are given in the table, in which the 
plan of the experiments is also mapped out. 
The idea was to compare the effects of 
mineral fertilizers (superphosphate and _ pot- 
ash salt), alone, and the same with nitrogen 
in different amounts and forms. The nitro- 
gen was supplied as nitric acid in nitrate of 
soda, as ammonia in sulphate of ammonia, 
as organic nitrogen in dried blood, and in 
several forms combined in the ‘nitrogen 
mixture” and in Peruvian guano. In view 
of the danger of results being vitiated by ir- 
regularities in soil or otherwise, the tests of 
the effect of nitrogen in varying amounts and 
forms were duplicated in groups ITI, IV and 
V, and the “‘mixed minerals” in 6, 6a, 6b, 
and 16. Suggesting a careful study of the 
table for details, I give a brief summary of the 
Effects of Nitrogenous Fertilizers upon Corn. 
Estimating a bushel of corn, with its cobs 
and stalks, to contain 1’/2 lb. of nitrogen, 
and to be worth 80 cents, the effects of the 
nitrogenous fertilizers in the Special and in 
the General experiments may be summarized 
as follows, remembering that the superphos- 
phate and potash salt, ‘‘mixed minerals,” 
supplied the amounts of phosphoric acid and 
potash in a crop of not far from 55 or 60 
bushels, which would also contain about the 
72 Ibs. of nitrogen : 
Average Results of Experiments with Corn in 
1878, 1879, 1880. 


BUSHELS OF CORN AND POUNDS OF NITROGEN FEN CROP 
PER ACRE. 


Corn, Nitrogen, 

11 Special Experiments. bushels. pounds. 
‘* Mixed minerals” alone ............ 45.2 60.4 
Same + 24 lbs. nitrogen....:......... 54.5 12.7 
Same +- 48 Ibs. nitrogen.............. 55.4 73.8 
Same + 72 Ibs. nitrogen...........+.. 56.7 5.6 

% General Experiments. 
‘‘Mixed minerals’ alone............. 43.4 57.8 
Same + 24 Ibs. nitrogen.............. 47.8 63.7 


In the General experiments the mixture of 
300 lbs. superphosphate and 200 lbs. muriate 
of potash brought on the average of fifty- 
three experiments, about 43'/, bushels of 
shelled corn per acre. The Special experi- 
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EFFECT OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS UPON CORN AND POTATOES. 


aa 


EXPERIMENTS FOR STUDYING THE CAPACITY OF THE PLANTS TO GET THEIR FOOD FROM NATURAL SOURCES, AND THE EFFECTS OF 
DIFFERENT FERTILIZERS UPON THEIR GROWTH, WITH ESPEVIAL REFERENCE TO THE NITROGEN SUPPLY. 
Potash and Phosphoric Acid (with Sulphuric Acid and Lime) supplied in proportions contained in a crop af about 55 or 60 bushels of corn. 
Nitrogen in one-third, two-thirds, and full amount contained in same crop. 
A. 1878. Prof. J. R. FARRINGTON, Maine Agricultural College, Orono. Soil—Clay loam, clay subsoil, heavy, moist, underdrained—worn-out meadow. Weather—Cold, 


wet, unfavorable. 


B. 1878. W.1. BARTHOLEMEW, Putnam, Conn. Soil—Hill land, dark fs loam, coms act subsoil—worn-out meadow. Weather—lavorable. 
e 


C. 1879 and 1880. As — being an adjoining portion of the same field. 
fots Weather—1879, cold, unfavorable ; 1880, favora 


he same p 


xperiment of 1880 was a repetition of that of 1879, with the same fertilizers and crops on 


le. 
D. 1878 and 1879, Caneren SAGE, Middletown, Conn. Exp't of 1879 on a field contiguous to that of 1878. Soil—Heavy loam, hard-pan subsoil—worn-out meadow, 


Weather—Favorable 


F. 1879. Col. J. B. Meap, Randolph, Vt., (under auspices of State Agricultural College). 


ward, very un favorable. 


Soil—Clay loam, compact subsoil. Had oats in 1878. Weather—Cold, back 


G. 1880. Prof. W. H. Jorpan, Maine Agricultural College. | eae, Soil as “ A, 1878,” being another portion of the same field. by Se wt dry and Suteversate, 
a Sandy loam, loam subsoil, dry—worn-out meadow, pastured in 1879. Weather—Very favorable 


H. 1880. Epwarp Hicks, Old Westbury, (L. I.), N. Y 
Soil Upland, sandy loam, sandy subsoil, rather dry—worn-out meadow. Weather—Favorable. 


I. 1880. a FAIRCHILD, Middletown, Conn. 


K. 1880. Wa. C. NewTon, Durham, Conn. ’ Soil—Dark loam, loam subsoil, moist—had grass ‘in 1879, after rye in 1878, and oats in 1877. Weather—Favorable. 


































































































“S|. YIELD PER ACRE IN BUSHELS. ; 
q FERTILIZING MATERIALS PER ACRE. | ee veo 
= || POTATOES. || CORN. 
2 Classification. | Kinds and Amounts. Nitrogen. |'0%9,C °80 Av Av'ge|| A "78 G '80|B "78 C79 C80 D "78 E %9\F “19H 80 1°80 K 80 Av’e 
| ‘bu, ba, | bu. || bu. | bu. | bu. rare bu.| bu. | bu. ‘bu ‘bu. | bu.| bu. | bu. 
0 | No manure....... jit enindeee bdsSbseuesevsccliembenesendeos " tee | tats | ll. a 7.7 bac rs: Nea [9-5 8.2 Oee si 5 22.5 | 21.7 
Die. <« f_ Grovp I. 1. Nitrogen mixture, 150 Ibs........... 00.0 241bs........|| 42) 90) 66.0/19.5 | 9.8/15.1 | 7.420.1/12.7 48.8 | 6.8 | 50 3'37.5142.5 24.6 
2 528,45 | Valuable Ingredi-}2. Superphos., 300 lbs., (Phos, acid, 7 el eae \| 78] 112; 95.0,/29.1 -1/89.9 |86.5 48.2/16.5 (45.4 | 7.0 | 60.4'45.827.5 | 33.5 
3 89_ 89 | ents, one by one. 3 Muriate Potash, 150 Ibs., (Potash 75 1bs.)..|.......... 46| 116 | 81.0 32.9 | 14.1/19.1 | 7.7/24.7/62.8 59.1 /41.2 | 67.8,90.0/25.0 | 34.9 
=e3 oe Nitrogen mixture, 150 Ibs 24 Ibs | ad | os hd 
4 see : @nour Il. 4. Superphosphate, Ibs Fema 112 | 118. ob 0 | —- 41.4,65.1 11.2 |41.1 |20.5 60.8'50.0 42.5 | 38.3 
e228 Nitrogen mixture, 150 Tbs lbs | | } ; 
5 38335 Valuable Ingredt 5. Muriate of potash, 150 Iba. o---- jelresesseceennes 12) @ sien 18. v0 -1 | 7.1)24.0/68.9 ned (89.2 | 72 xg mee 38.9 
Pom ea! wo. xe Sitccckceaeeetes 
6 BE toe a de 6. i Muria e of potash, 150 Ibs a cxsecssiee tenes 115) 114 | 114.5) P° 20.0/48.1 |42.0 52.8)70.8 a eo. 2 | 71.0 46.0/22.5 | 47.8 
~N 
| up III. Mixed mineral fertilizers, as sexsi beees 4 Ibs., = | | 
Gro «4 Nitrate of soda, 150 IDs. sveee.eec-eses- ee | || 180} 152 | 141. de. 8 | -++++|61.7 |45.7180.0'84.0 60.9 |40.8 | 70.0)97.8)82.5 | 55.8 
| Nitrogen as ni- xed mineral fertilizers............... S., = | 
8 | cb os of soda in 8. re = iy aed ieecio ee re iene | ‘ i 148) 202 | 175. - 43.9 |.....|47.8 |46,8,54.0)79.7 (61.4 (47.6 — 70.0 | 58.4 
3 1 ren ropor- Mixe neral fer ZOTS 2c ccccccccccce . S | 
9! & | tons. PropOr’| 9.7 Nitrate of soda, 450 IDS...........0. {Fall Hation,|| 180 -“ 187.0) 52.6 |..... 47.8 |42.2/56.2)78.4 59.1 [47.5 | 68.1/59.9/81.8 | 59.8 
| a | 
6a: G Fy es “Mixed mineral ” fertilizers a8 NO. 6....|.....escessee |leceelecsceleecees! [sees shine léeaed Racnobettel sceedo Ineona anita 78.2148. 8180.0 52.3 
wee e NO MIMUEOS vcccscescedsscssss aes Risedacsades I 56) 62| 59.0) 25.5 |..... \ veee| 8.5/9%.8| 7.0 |44.6 [14.1 | 46.9187.8].....| 27.7 
xs eog Mixed mineral fertilizers. . 8., = 1 Bees 
10 3 : &| Grovpiv. 10. Nitrogen mixture, 150 Ibs % Ration, || 165) 116 | 141.0 48.4 | 16.5.50.0 [44.0]47.2 72.1 [78.7 [45.5 wip aor 52.6 
1 & y Zi Nitrogen tn mix.) 11 -{ Nitrogen ee a yo 1 142) 142 | 142.0] 45.5 | 19.8 50.7 |44.5|48.8 89.9 [94.0t 98.5 | 75.066. ma 52.2 
nis tino” Mixed mineral fertilizers, as No. 6.: bs. = || 146] 188 | 142.0] 41.1 | 16.2 56.4 |89.1/50.9 84.6 [75.2 |42.5 Be 0.90 
= 2 g | Proportions. 12. } Nitrogen mixture, 450 1bD8....+...0+..0 ‘|Full Ration. | 1 0} 41. : | a es a at Har 68. = 57.2 
6b § bs : 6b “ Mixed mineral” fertilizers, as No. 6...|.......0..006- e Fone | Sea baad nuceabestgeaeeers aa Aree | ee om 1. assns 49.1 
. a | i 
| = 2S = Mixed mineral fertilizers........... veeeeee AB lbs., || oat 
| 3 E| Guocr¥. {.:] Ramale at eae ae “fe, Yeation, || 156) 149 ) 148.0 35.9 | 19.4 58.1 |40,2)51.2 82.2 [88.0 |42.8 | 69.8 57.8142.5 | 58.4 
u| 2  Litrogen, % Ra-/14. | Miseg suoeres gets. seeeeseeroees (ec Rati m, || 158] 158 | 158.0 44, 8) 28.2 55.0 40.7/52.0 69.6 [e2.9 (57.8 | 78.9 54.8/00.0 | 54.4 
_ tion, in {lifferent | |.‘ Peruvian guano, * "Standard, 550° ib3.../481bsy 32! 154! 143. | 3.1'55.8 tee alae ‘aes le | 0 
[15 combinations °- Muriate of potash, 150 1bs.............. | 36 Ration. |} 2 | 143.0 48.1 | 1 | va “ ‘en 8B. Ws fg: 54.1 
16 | 16. Mixed mineral fertilizers, as No. 6.. | 124° 158 | 141.0]... | 14.5|.....'96.5/52.8!.....|..... 5.9 | 14.8 99. 8 88.3*| 42.4 
17 AY, POPUP MAMULCR os occ. cicsccscsusscsceaccee been apinbeseld l eestsaiawal vonctee " BBS saan 498i] .... 8ST! 63.4 (ss. | BER) eke «seen 47.6 
| | | | 
000 000. No manure...........sssseccee seeereeees ee oe ne ee ae ee ae ee | .... [44.5 [10.5 | 61.8:99.8:25.0 | 27.1 





* These low results are doubtless due to irregularities in the soil. 
quent computations for same reason. t Yard manure, 20 two-horse ioads per acre. 
The “nitrogen mixture ’” consisted of nitrate of suda, sulphate of ammonia, and dried blood in equal parts. 


manure. 


Being so nr ab vormal, they are omitted in computing averages. + Excluded from qniee: 
§ Stable manure well cured, 15, 


Ibs. per acre. | Hogmanure. { Hen 








ments, : tone “ver, seem ~ me a tenes test of 
what the fertilizers may do, because, while 
made in all sorts of weather and on worn- 
out soils, they were nearly all on soils and in 
latitudes fit for corn, as many of the general 
experiments were not. In these the mixture 
of 300 Ibs. superphosphate and 150 lbs. of 
potash salt, which can be bought for $8.25, 
brought on the average 45 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. 














| e | Wirn NirroaEN.| oes les Ses 
§.5 aa Sse Ws 
| RES Amount) Contained| Sss SSSss 
| sd | Aer. |mOme, S38) ses 
{ 99 | 24 Ibs. |18 bushels 5.9 bush.| 7.9]Ibs. _ 
1877-8 15 |48 “ (36 76 %* | 91 « 
y) 6 |2 « b4 “« [oa « l124 « 
26 | 24 lbs. 18 bushels 5.9 bush. 791be. 
18794| 14 |48 “* [36 19 ae 
6 ss |54 big 03 vie Od —_ 
{| 20 | 24 Ibs. |18 bushels} 0.6 bush.| 0.8 Ibs. 
1880-| 24 |48 “ [36 * 90 * |120 * 





eo ia * ia * jas “. me 
1877-8 | 34 The: |18 bushels 4.1 bush.) 5.5 Ibs. 
8 | so ie me = 162 * | 29 * 
: 2 








Seat | Oe ee 





Or, giving the result in dollars, and cents : 























oan , S |S. [83s 
lsc] es . [882 JSe Sg /S55 2 
S83) S85 | F EscgiEstsis. § 

Ses e288] BSS TEESE Sys 
“&3/| ES § & gest 8238's 58 
| Ss“ Es esis ess 

sibs Mita Sg” F8s" 68s 

j] 2 | Ibs. | $ 5.633] 8 21 | $ 0.90 
177-84] 15 | 4 11.00} 1 14 4.45 
_ ia 6 | 72 “ | 1650] none.| 6 | 8.51 
me 26 | WAlbs. | $ 5.625 5 21 $ 0.90 
1879 | 14 | 48 “ | 11.00} 1 13 8,48 
{; 6 | 72 “ | 16.50| none.|_ 6 16.26 

{| 20 ; 24lbs.| $ 5.623, 4 16 | $ 2.34 
18804] 24 | 48 * 11.00| 9 15 6.04 
|} 10 | 72“ } 16504 2 8 10.10 

| 75 | 24 Ibs. + ot 17 58. | $ 1.38 
mal 53 E: “ 1 | 42 “66 
| im | esol *2 20 } 11.62 























The experiments of these seasons bear 

unanimous testimony to two things: The 
corn was helped but little by nitrogen in the 
fertilizers; and it gathered a good deai from 
natural sources. The increase of crop and 
of nitrogen in the crop will appear more 
clearly if we look at it another way. 
' The nitrogen increased the crop enough to 
pay its cost in thirty trials out of one hun- 
dred and fifty. The pecuniary loss rose and 
fell with the amount of nitrogen used. With 
mineral fertilizers alone the crop gathered, 
by the above estimates, some 60 Ibs. of nitro- 
gen per acre, ; 

As regards the effects of the several fertil- 
izing materials used in the experiments, phos- 
phoric acid took the leading place often, 
potash occasionally, and nitrogen very rarely. 


A Remarkable Exception 


to the rule that the corn is able to gather a 
fair supply of nitrogen for itself and is not 
much helped by nitrogenous fertilizers oc- 
curs in the experiment of Mr. Newton, ‘‘ K, 
1880.” Here, every plot without nitrogen 
was a failure, every one-with it gave a large 
yield, and the produce rose and fell regularly 
with the amount of nitrogen applied. 

Why this was so, I surely cannot tell. The 
natural explanation—that the soil lacked ni- 
trogen, because it had been lately cropped 
with oats and rye, and had not the mass of 
grass roots to supply nitrogen that the old 
grass lands of many of the other experiments 
is not supported by the testimony at hand. 
In Col. Mead’s experiment, “‘F, 1879,” the corn 
followed oats, and yet got no good from the 


| nitrogen. In several cases in which the ex- 
| periments have been repeated, corn following 
corn, with the same fertilizers, upon the 
same plots, as in Mr. Bartholemew’s, “C, 
1879” and ‘‘1880,” the nitrogen was as ineffec- 
tive the second year as the first. So, like. 
wise, in a similar experiment by Mr, J, W, 
Sanborn, Farm Superintendent of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College, the yield of 
corn in 1878 was increased, in 1879 dimin- 
ished, and in 1880 not materially aided, by 
nitrogen. Mr. Sanborn’s corn, like that of 
the other experimenters who have been re- 
peating their trials, has been as persistent in 
doing well with mineral fertilizers alone, 
and getting its own nitrogen, as it has in re- 
fusing to respond to nitrogen in fertilizers, 


Where and How Doés Corn Get Its Nitrogen? 





This is a question I cannot answer, The 
prevailing opinion among agricultural chem- 
ists for some time, and ome which I have 
shared, has been that plants get nearly all 
their nitrogen from the soil and extremely 
little from the air. But there are many facts 
which are very hard to explain on this theo- 
ry, and I am, with many others, coming to 
suspect very strongly that plants do, some- 
how or other, get considerable nitrogen from 
the air. It may not be out of place to add 
that one of the public-spirited agriculturists 
of our State, Hon. J. W. Alsop, M.D., of 
Middletown, has undertaken to furnish ap- 
pliances and defray the expenses of some 
series of experiments in his greenhouse and 
our laboratory, with a view of obtaining 








some more light on this important question, 
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A Country Cottage, Costing $600. 
BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT. 
elie 
These plans are for a low-priced, five- 
room dwelling. Square outlines in build- 
ing are most economical for inclosing a 
given amount of*space. This form saves 


= 













Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW OF THE HOUSE, 


both in the first cost of construction 
and in the annual expenses for repairs. 
Such houses are warmed easily, especially if 
the chimney is near the center, and the heat 
is retained longer. The plans here described 
secure the above advantages. Each side 
measures 20 feet, and the hight averages 
the same. Though complete and thoroughly 
fitted for a small family, its accommodations 
may be increased in future by additions at 
sides or rear, or a part of the cellar may be 
finished as a kitchen..... Exterior.—Fig- 
ures 1 and 2, give the elevations cf the front 
and left-hand side. The front has consider- 
able variety in the details of finish ; and sim- 
ilar finish is intended for the rear. The sides 
are quite plain, with projections in harmony 
with the other parts. The roofs are enlivened 
by belts of diamond pointed shingles. As a 


rule a proportionate amount of tracing 








Fig. 2.—SIDE VIEW OF THE HOUSE. 


and ornament is much more effective and 
becoming on a Cottage than on a Mansion. 
Good taste, however, would limit its use in 
any case, to the point of rendering some real 
service of support, or protection..... Cellar. 
—Figure 3, hight 6/, feet, with foundations 
showing 2 feet above ground. It is full sized, 














has two omavns, and an outside area way. 
An opening is made in the chimney to admit 
a stove pipe. In many cases it would be.de- 
sirable to divide this cellar by a partition along 
the line of the girder, making a kitchen of the 
larger portion, and a cellar of the balance. 
Those having such intentions, however, 
_—~— should build the foundations to 
show at least 3 feet above ground, 

with less depth of excavations. 

' .... First Story. — Figure 4. 
Hight of ceiling, 9 feet. The 
front entrance is from the porch 

- directly to the living room. If 
- in an exposed situation, ‘‘ storm 
doors” may be hung in the 
frame of the outside doors to 
open outward; or the Porch 
may be inclosed with portable 
panels of narrow ceiling with a 
door at the entrance, which may 
be set up, or removed, as re- 
quired. The rear entrance is 
through two doors and a lobby. 
If a rear window is wanted, the 
upper portions of these doors 
= may have glass sash. The living 
room is commodious, has an 
open fire-place, two windows, 
and inside doors leading to the 
adjoining rooms, and to the stairway to the 
second story. The Sitting-room is small, but, 
if neatly finished, will serve as the parlor of 
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Fig. 8.—PLAN OF CELLAR. Fig. 4.—FIRST STORY. 


asmall family, where a few friends may be 
penny entertained. It has one window 
=. opening to the front, and ashelf. 
Another window may be easily 
added opposite the chimney, 
though it would diminish the 
wall space for furniture, etc. 
The Bedroom is also small, but 
will admit the necessary furni- 
ture, and a proper adjustment of 
the window sashes will insure 
the required ventilation. The 
space under the stairs is used 
as a closet, unless needed for 
stairs to a basement kitchen. 
.... Second Story. — Figure 
5. Hight at the plates, 3'/. feet, 
and following the rafters to the 
full hight of 8 feet. There are 
= but two rooms in this story. 
= Other divisions may be made as 
required.....Comstruction.— 
The materials and _ general 
methods of construction of the 
house are similar to those which were given 
in the last number of the American Agricul- 
turist..... Below are given Estimates: 
45 yards remeron at 2c. per yard. .....cccccceces $ 11 4 
730 feet Stone Work at 8c. per foot.... ... 62.40 
1,500 Brick in chimneys at $12 per M....... 
260 yards Plastering at 20c. per yard... 
1,600 feet Timber, < $15 per M. 


4 Sills 4x7 in. 20 ft. long. 
4 Posts 4x7 in. 18 ft. long. 





1 Girt 4x6 in. 20 ft. long. 
18 Beams 8x7 in. 20 ft. long. 





—— 








—_— = a 


4 Ties 4x6 in. 20 ft. long. 1 Beam 8x7 in. 28 ft. long 
2 Plates 4x6 in. 20 ft. long. 22 Rafters 3x4 in. 16 ft. long. 
Fe SS OX eae 
200 Wall Strips, at 12. $24; 100 Siding, at 28c, $28...... 
SS NUE caikcncness ebncteeneses cascecnanewe % 
130 Shingiing Lath, at 6C. each .........ccccecccsesscccees 
22 Bunches Shingles, at $1.25 each 
85 Flooring at 28c. each......... 
8 Plain Window: 8, at $6 each.. 
2 Cellar Window - at $2 each.. 
B 2PDOLS, BE OS COO sic 0cs6scscicten ccc cocsscdsice 
2 Stairs, $15; 2 Si oGie $18.... 
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Closet finish and Shelving, Nails, $9.... 

LT Ee a ee eee = 

( arpe ters’ labor, not include ‘ _— Tey Cra vi) 
Painting, $50; Incidentals, $19.25 ...........ceseeeeee 69 ; 
Total cost of the building, iaaiglatet Kseaeanaoaae . $600 Of 


Poultry Notes: Eggs in Winter, Animal 
Food, etc. 
as 

I was much pleased with your invitation 
in the February number, for persons to send 
communications to your Journal. It em- 
boldened me to send the following notes: 

I fully agree with ‘“‘Connecticut” in the 
February number, in regard to the necessity 
of supplying fowls 
with animal food in 
winter. I have de- 
monstrated the fact 
to my satisfaction 
that poultry can be 
made as profitable in 
winter as in sum- 
mer. I have about 
one hundred and 
fifty hens, and am 
now receiving on an 
average of forty eggs 
per day, and the 
thermometer below zero. Eggs are bring- 
ing 48 cents per dozen, and the expenses 
about eight dollars per month. My hen- 
nery is built cheaply, has a glass front, 
fronting south, in which I have placed a 
small stove, and keep fire night and day. I 
keep constantly before them, in self-feeding 
boxes, corn, wheat, and oats, from which to 
choose ; they eat much the most of wheat. 
It might not do to keep food before some 
breeds, or old fowls, but it does for White 
Leghorns. I find it impracticable to furnish 
so large a number with green vegetables, but 
give them clover hay, which seems to answer 
the purpose, and of which they are very fond. 
About six miles from my farm is a slaughter 
house, where I get hog’s lungs, by the barrel, 
and tie a string tightly around the middle 
and hang them on nails, where they can 
easily reach them. The fowls can readily eat 
the lungs when they are fastened, but if 
thrown down they cannot. I have been told 
that the lungs of animals contain a large 
amount of albumen; I do not know it to be 
a fact, but I do know they make the hens 
lay, and they are more eager for it than any 
other food, in fact seem nearly “crazy ” for 
it. The house is divided into five apart- 
ments—one small one for about twenty com- 
mon hens for setting ; another for the same 
number for breeding ; then all I have to do 
to avoid breeding-in-and-in is to exchange or 
buy two roosters. The other three apart- 
ments are larger, and are for the main flock, 
I intend another year to keep about sixty in 
each. They have arun of a half acre, which 
is entirely too small, and I intend, in the 
spring, to add another acre for their pasture. 
The division fences are made with shingling- 
lath for rails, and ceiling-lath for palings, 
then, by clipping one wing, they are easily 
kept in place. The expense of heating is 
small, as I have used only one-quarter ton of 
coal thus far, and it has been an unusual 
severe winter. JERSEY. 
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Fig. 5.—SECOND STORY. 
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: —Osmerus viridescens. | “game” fish, and those who do not measure | of grasshoppers and other injurious insects. 
a —_—, nie | sport by the size of the catch, are very fond | The “‘ Yellow-heads” usually move in flocks 


If one were to place a Smelt, perhaps the 
smallest fish regularly brought to market, by 
the side of a 20-lb. Salmon, he would have 
the two extremes of the Salmon Family, one 
that produces some of the most highly valued 
food-fishes. Here 
belong the vari- 
ous Trouts, 60 
generallyesteem- 
ed; and the 
White-fish of the 
Western lakes, is 
another impor- 
tant member of 
thefamily. The 
Smelt, rarely a 
foot long. and 
mostly about six 
inches, is very 
gracefully shap- 
ed, is silvery be- 
low and greenish 
above, and has a 
satin band run- 
ning its whole 
length. The en- 
graving gives the 
appearance of 
this fish, which 
is found along 
our coast from 
New York north- 
wards to Lab- 
rador, going up the streams in spring to 
spawn, and descending again in autumn. 
Were the Smelt unable to live where it could 
not reach the ocean, it would not have half 
the interest it now possesses. In cases 
where the fish had passed up fresh-water 
rivers into fresh ponds, and their return to 
the sea cut off, it was found that the fish at 
once adapted itself to its changed conditions, 
and bred when confined to this form of cap- 
tivity. This fact has led to the stocking of 
interior waters with Smelts, and allows those 
who live far inland to enjoy one of the 
choicest products of the sea. There is a 
species much like ours in Northern Europe, 





THE YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD, 





of Smelt fishing. Immense numbers are 
caught in the Eastern rivers by means of 
nets, and when frozen are sent all over the 
country. It has been successfully propa- 
gated artificially. When first caught, the 
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THE AMERICAN SMELT (Osmerus viridescens). 


Smelt has a marked odor, and a similar flavor, 
likened by some to that of fresh cucumbers, 
and by others is mentioned as a ‘‘rose-flavor.” 
This odor is recognized in the name of the 
genus, Osmerus, which is from the Greek for 
‘*a smell.” When the fish has been long and 
improperly kept it loses this peculiarity, and 
then is not especially desirable for food. 





Some Common Birds. 


The Yellow-Headed Blackbird.—(Xanthocephalus 
icterocephalus.) 


This is a prairie bird, and found in many 
localities from Wisconsin south to Texas and 
west to California. The 
larger meadows and 
rush - bottom marshes 
of the Western States 
are the favorite haunts 
of this Blackbird, 
where it breeds in 
large communities. In 
partially overflowed 
marshes the birds build 
their nests around the 
stems of the water 
plants, and conceal 
their young so thor- 
oughly, that they are 
found with difficulty. 
The eggs, usually four 
in number, are of a 
pale greenish - white, 
covered with dots of 
an umber-brown color. 
The ‘* Yellow - heads” 
associate with other 
Blackbirds, especially 
the Cowbird, which 
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of two hundred or more, and when upon 
the ground, the rear ones keep continually 
flying to the front, thus advancing the line 
of march. The general color of the bird is 
black. The head and neck and the fore part 
of the breast are 
yellow. There 
is a conspicuous 
white spot at 
the base of the 
wing. The fe- 
male is smaller 
and brownish, 
with the yellow 
confined to the . 
head. Length of 
male ten inches, 
one of which is 
shown much re- 
duced in figure 1. 

Capped Wood- 
pecker, (Hylotomus 

pileatus.) 

This handsome 
bird is very wide- 
lydistributed,ex- 
tending from the 
Gulf of Mexico 
to the far north, 
and from the 
Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. It 
almost always 
breeds in the interior of forests, and frequent- 
ly on trees over streams or ponds of water. 
The hole for the nest is from 12 to 18 inches 
deep, about 3 inches in diameter until near 
the bottom when it expands to 5 or 6 inches, 
The nest is constructed of the fine chips 
which are made in digging the hole. The 
Capped Woodpecker or ‘‘ Black Woodcock,” 
as it is sometimes called, is one of our shyest 
birds, and its habits are not very well known, 
Hunters find it difficult to shoot these birds, 
they greeting the follower with a loud cry, 
not unlike a derisive laugh as they fly from 
tree to’ ree. The color of body, wings, and 
tail, is a dull greenish-black; with a white band 


THE PILEATED OR CAPPED WOODPECKER. 








from the nostrils along the side of the head 
and neck. Crown and crest, scarlet red. 
Length 18 inches. Figure 2 shows a male 
bird. The female has less red upon its head. 


they resemble in their firm and graceful gait. 
Their note is a cluck, similar to, but deeper 
than, the Red-wing. This bird has an agri- 
cultural value in destroying large quantities 


while upon the Pacific coast there is still 
another. Smelts are caught by hook and 
line, and also in nets. Though small, it is, 
like most others of the Salmon Family, a 
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A Cistern Filter. 
a 

Mr. R. Morton, Allegheny Co., Pa., de- 
scribes a filter for a common cistern which 
he has made for his own use, and claims 
is simple, effective, and cannot get out of 
order. A cistern with the filter constructed 
and in use is shown in cross-section in figure 
1, made from Mr. M.’s sketch. In construct- 
ing the cistern and filter, Mr. M. writes : “ Dig 
a sub-bottom b, about 18 inches deep and 36 
inches wide ; brick and cement it as in other 
parts of the cistern. Set a section of 12-inch 
sewer pipe in the center of this sub-bottom, 
with bits of stone an inch thick at intervals 
for the pipe to rest on. A layer of 12 inches 
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Fig. 1.—sEcTION OF CISTERN WITH FILTER. 


of clean sand is put in the sub-bottom, both 
inside and outside of the pipe. Four inches 
of clean charcoal is put upon the sand, and 
the balance of the bottom is filled with gravel 
outside of the pipe, and with sand on the 
inside. Another piece of sewer pipe is placed 
on the top of the first one, and the joint 
cemented carefully. This second section may 
be a “reducer,” as shown in the engraving. 
The perpendicular walls of the filter should 
be built one brick higher than the floor of the 
cistern proper, that the sediment may not be 
drawn into the filter. The same end may be 
obtained by having the bottom of the cistern 
slope away from the filter, as shown in figure 





Fig. 2.—SLOPING BOTTOM TO CISTERN. 


2. It will be seen that the water, in getting 
into the sewer pipe, must pass down through 
4 inches of coarse sand, or gravel; 4 inches. 
of charcoal ; 12 inches of sand, and up again 
through the same thickness of each material. 
The depth and arrangement of filtering ma- 
terial may be left somewhat to the judgment 
of the builder of the cistern. I know it will 
work well and insure perfect purification of 





the water. The material will not shift or 
get out of order for years, When sewer pipe 
are scarce, bricks can be used in their place.” 


Among the Farmers.—No. 62. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
—_—- 


Some weeks ago I was requested by the 
Editor of the American Agriculturist to in- 
vestigate the way of putting up and deliver- 
ing milk, known as the “ Lester Process,” in 
accordance with which I visited the milk pro- 
ducers in the vicinity of Hopewell, New Jer- 
sey. There I saw several farmers at milking 
time at evening, and the following morning 
do the milking and can the milk. It was 
drawn in the ordinary pails, and with the 
least possible delay strained into large pails 
or cans holding say 20 quarts, being poured 
through the common gauze-strainer in the 
pails into a Shaker flannel-strainer covering 
the large cans, and having then a temperature 
of 92 deg. Fahrenheit, or over. It was at once 
turned into glass cans, holding one quart each 
which, when full, were closed air-tight, with 
the perfect exclusion of the air, and con- 
siderable pressure upon the milk. The cans 
were then placed submerged in tubs of ice- 
water having a temperature of 42 to 45 degrees. 

When the tubs were filled the cans were re- 
moved to the transportation boxes and covered 
with broken ice. These boxes were xwater- 
tight, and in them the milk in the cans was 
maintained at a temperature of 40 to 45 de- 
grees, or thereabout, until they were finally 
closed for shipment. This took place daily at 





evening. The morning’s milk having re- 


mained in the boxes covered with broken ice 
until the evening’s milk could be shipped, 
when the ice was renewed if necessary. I 
examined it in the evening before shipment 
and found that fully tén per cent of the 
cream had risen upon it, that no perceptible 
shrinkage had taken place, but found that an 
actual shrinkage must have occurred because 
the can lids, which had been screwed down, 
were no longer so tight, though still air-tight. 
This was proved by the fact that an addi- 
tional turn or a part of a turn could be given 
to the screw, which it was important to do lest 
the lids should become still further loosened 
by rough handling or the motion in transit. 

I followed the milk the next day to the depot 
of the Company in Jersey City. Here I could 
not distinguish the morning from the evening 
milk. The cream had risen and showed 
equally upon each. The flavor and general 
appearance of the milk was indistinguishable. 
The cream could be easily removed, the cans 
being cylindrical and not narrowed at all at 
the top. It might be either skimmed off or 
stirred into the milk, according to the pref- 
erence of the purchaser. 

I took a list of customers who were served 
daily with this milk, including all in certain 
streets, and visited them. They were, with 
great unanimity, very much in favor of the 
milk, approving the system of delivery, the 
can, and the quality of the milk. They gen- 
erally skimmed the can as soon as it was 
opened, used the cream for coffee and tea, 
and the milk for the children. Some showed 
a little caution about praising the milk too 
much before they were assured that the com- 
pany had no intention of raising the price 
above 10 cents a quart, at which price I learn 
it has been uniformly sold. 

I desire to add my conviction that the put- 
ting up of pure milk from cows properly fed, 








and air-tight, the air being totally excluded, 
as by the process witnessed and described, 
does not prevent the milk keeping sweet and 
wholesome several days. The milk must, of 
course, be free from the contamination inci- 
dent to dirty flanks, dirty milkers, and filthy 
stables, hot from the cow, canned s0 quickly 
after it isdrawn that the natural heat has not 
time to escape. By this process it is impossible 
for the milk to churn during transportation, 

Every one familiar with the transportation 
of milk must regard this as an entirely new 
departure. If I had not 
had ample demonstration 
of the success of the plan, 
I would have seriously 
doubted the possibility of 
keeping milk untainted if 
closed up hot, Every prac- 
tical man would have said 
‘*It will surely smother.” 
That it does not seems to 
be proof positive that 
‘animal heat” is not 
different from heat from any other source. 

Like other inventors, Mr. Lester has found 
his path beset by difficulties, He has been 
for years laboring to establish the principles 
involved, and made practically useful in his 
can. This is a cylinder about as broad as 
high, of strong glass, with a cover capping 
it perfectly, and provided with a rubber ring 
which clings to it under the flange seen in 
the engraving. Through the center of the 
cover there is a small hole which is covered 
by a rubber air cushion, that is forced 
down with great power by a screw, working 
in the bail which clasps the can at any point 
of the bottom. The can is easily cleansed, 
as are also the cover, rubber, and bail. 


Our Orloff Fillies. 


I. have had occasion to say a few words 
now and then about our Orloff fillies. 
They are now two and three-year-old sum- 
mer colts. We hitched them up, and drove 
them single and double without ‘ break- 
ing.” It required only a little coaxing, 
and extreme deliberation the first and 
second time they were hitched up. It may 
be so with all colts that are trained thus early 
in life, but itis new tome. I have one, not 
an Orloff, coming four, ‘‘Roxy,” thoroughly 
well broken to go single or double or under 
the saddle, and she goes like an old horse, 
though playful and coltish in her feelings. 
She is rather large and strong, yet I let my 
wife drive her all about. The three-year-old 
Orloff was more easily accustomed to the 
harness than she, and apparently enjoys the 
sleighing as much aswe do. Yet weare very 
careful not to use her too much. 

The Question of Shoeing 


came up when we began to use the colts. 
They were taken out of a rough, stony, 
mountain pasture, and their feet were worn 
down quite small, I was afraid they would 
soon go lame on our gravelly roads, but they 
did not, and so were not shod until ice came. 
Then I was afraid to trust them without 
calks, and so had them shod. 

The first result of the shoeing was that 
‘Roxy ” ‘‘ forged” terribly, that is, she struck 
her hind foot into the hollow of the fore foot 
on the same side, just as it was being lifted 
off the ground. We heard not only the thud 
of the hoof striking, but the loud click of 
the shoes. I had her forward shoes taken 
off, and according to the advice of a veteri- 
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nary surgeon a heavy pair put on, the ob- 
ject being to have the foot carried so far 
forward by the additional weight, that it 
would not be hit. It spoiled her gait, and 
after the first two or three days did no good. 
So these shoes were ripped off and steel 
«Goodenough ” shoes for winter use put on. 
The effect was marvellous. Heractions are 
free and easy and there is very little click- 
ing. Iattribute this to the shoe being so 
light and well formed. After this experience 
I put the same shoes on the other colt which 
we drive, and am glad to find that she is so 
wide-gaited that her hind feet are thrown 
outside the fore feet when trotting fast. 


What Need is there of Shoeing? 

Many a man will ask himself that question 
after reading Sir Geo. Cox’s article in the 
‘‘Popular Science Monthly,” copied from 
‘‘Frazer’s Magazine.” The writer argues ex- 
tremely plausibly that 
shoes are not only not 
necessary, but exceed- ! 
ingly harmful. Now, 

‘every year I am in the 
habit of driving my 
horses barefoot as long 
as I can, and find that 
one of the pair can be 
driven about three : 
weeks, when the horn 
will be worn into the 
quick, just at the toes of 
the fore feet. Then I 
have him shod forward. 
His mate will go bare- 
foot all summer, but 





A Device for Weighing Bulky Articles, 


Mr. Orion Siggins, Forest Co., Penn., sends a 
sketch of a method of home-weighing which 
he finds very convenient, and describes some- 
what as follows: ‘A beam of hard-wood, 2 
by 5 inches through, and 16 feet long, a, is sus- 
pended from the floor above, at the point b, 
four feet from the end c. The platform, e, is 
made of inch boards, and is 8 feet square ; it 
is suspended from the end of the beam, c, by 
four ropes, one being fastened to each corner 
of theplatform. A steelyard, with a capacity 
of 150 to 200 pounds, is suspended in the 
middle of a rope which reaches from the end 
of the beam, d, to a staple in the floor at /. 
A hook on the lower end of the rope will 
make it easy to unfasten from the floor at 
any time when it is desired to raise the long 
end of the beam and lower the platform. <A 








still, if given too much 
‘road work,” will get 
tender. This tenderness 
comes on after going on 
thegravelly roads,not account of any breaking 
due to nail holes, but because the horn wears 
away. Experience will no doubt prove that 
little half-moon shaped toe-guards, called ‘“‘toe 
clips,” are all that is necessary—just to keep 
the toe from wearing. These ought really to 
be factory made, and for sale at the hard- 
ware stores. Few things are easier to do 
than to prepare the toe of the hoof—dressing 
off a proper surface with the rasp—and then 
fasten on the ‘‘clip” or guard with nails. I 
use this style of shoeing with great satisfac- 
tion; and between letting the horses go bare- 
foot and protecting the toes in this way, 
while the full natural wear and pressure 
comes upon the sole and frog, get my horses 
feet in perfect form during the summer, so 
that the smith and the shoes and the calks 
have only the winter months to damage them. 
As a general rule this is not long enough 
for much harm to come to the feet. 

I have found moreover that the steel 
‘*Goodenough ” shoes, which, when worn a 
little smooth, must be taken off and a new set 
put on, if kept for summer shoes will wear 
along time, and when cut in two, will make 
excellent half-moon shoes or toe clips. 

Since reading the article referred to, I am 
determined, if possible, to harden ray horses 
feet so that I can use them freely barefooted 
allsummer. The plan therein suggested is 
to give the horse a rest, barefooted of course, 
until the nail holes have nearly or quite grown 
out, and then to use him carefully at first, 
until the hoof grows hard and strong. Still, 
I think the result will show that some horses 
may be used barefooted while others must 
have some protection to their feet. 
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APPARATUS FOR WEIGHING HAY, ETO, 


cord, g, is fastened to the beam, with one end 
passing up over a floor beam—both ends 
hanging within easy reach. With this rope 
the weighing beam is easily kept in the right 
position. When the hay, etc., is on the plat- 
form ready for weighing, take hold of the 
rope to which the steelyard is suspended, 
and pull it down and hook it to the floor. 
With the weighing beam adjusted as here 
given, each pound mark on the steelyard will 
represent three pounds. If the poise marks 
110 pounds, there will be 330 pounds on the 
platform. The difference arises from the dis- 
tance between b and d being three times the 
length from b toc. Clevices may be used at 
the points, b, ec, and d; and any old hook will 
answer at f. The long arm of the weighing 
beam should just balance the short arm and 
the platform. To do this it may be necessary 
to add some weight near d, as indicated above. 


A Feeder for Young Lambs. 


= 


Mr. W. E. Grant, Carroll Co., Ky., sends a 
sketch and a description of a Feeder for lambs 
which is shown in the engraving. The filler 
is made of tin, shaped like an eaves trough 
for a house, about 30 inches in length, and 
closed at both ends. At intervals of about 
six inches, tin tubes like those to an oil feeder 
are fastened through one edge, and reach 
down to the bottom of the trough. A drop 
of solder is placed on one side of each tube 
near the outer end. This projection secures 
a piece of rubber tubing 24 inches long, which 
makes a nipple forthelamb. The tubing can 
be bought at any drug store. The feeder 
complete will cost about seventy-five cents, 





and solves the problem of raising lambs with- 
out mothers at very little trouble or ex- 
pense. Mr. G, writes, it is best to place the 
feeder by the side of a fence so that the 





A HOME-MADE LAMB FEEDER. 


lambs can put their heads between the rails 
or boards and obtain their food without waste. 


Bran of Indian Corn and of Wheat. 


i 
Mr. A. Buffat, Knox Co., Tenn., asks if we 
can inform him of the relative value, as food 
for stock, of the bran from Indian Corn and 
that from Wheat. The question was referred 
to Prof. Atwater, who replies as follows : 





Below are analyses of 
¥ tl. Ii. 
Maize Bran. Wheat Bran, Wheat 
Maiskleie, Coarse. Middlinge, 
rman. -—American.——, 
Wate... ss ssc ccks ROp.« l4pce NBpe 
PS ean s “ S11 a3. 
3 Alvaminoids.. beavares $0“ m9 “ 12.4% 
° y Fibre....... 12.5 ‘ 81" 48 
Other Carbohydrates ~ 90° @8s 
WOO iss oc 056 .cce8 40 86-81 See 
1000 = 100.0 100.0 
© | Albuminoids........ 62 100 * | 89.% 
2 Carbohydrates.......55.0 “ 485 “ 548 “ 
3 | eli RETR Bae | eee 
20 Nutritive ratio... ..10.3 3 5.6 6.9 
A Valuation # 100 Ibs..92.0 cts. 101.0 cts. 100.0 cts, 


Figures for ‘‘Total” are from direct analyses, 
Those for “ Digestible” are calculated by as- 
suming certain proportions of each constituent 
to be digestible, that proportion being based 
upon results of digestion experiments in the 
case of the Wheat Bran, but assumed for the 
Maize Bran, with which no digestion experi- 
ments have as yet, so far as I know, been 
made, For explanations of ‘‘ Nutritive ratio” 
and ‘‘ Valuation,” see American Agriculturist, 
December, 1879, and January, 1880. It is 
worth noting that the lower value of the 
German Maize Bran (no American analyses 
have, I think, been made) is due to the smaller 
content of albuminoids, as compared with 
the Wheat Bran. It has also less ash and 
nitrogen, and is worth less to make manure,: 
The ‘ Valuation” above given does not take 
the manurial value into account. W. O, A. 











A Tie for Bags, etc.—Wm. Nelson, 
Essex Co., Mass., sends a sketch of a ‘ind 
shown in the engrav- 
ing. Itconsists of a 
small piece of wood 
with a slot cut in one 
side and a cord at- 
tached at one end. 
The wooden pieces 
are made very rapid- 
ly by taking a num- 
ber of laths and saw- 
ing them, all at once, 
into ten pieces. Sev- 
eral of the pieces are 
then put into a vise 
and the notch sawed 
into the sides. Mr. 
N. has used these 
ties for binding his 
shocks of corn, and 
finds them very 
handy. The piece 
of wood with the cord drawn into the slot. 





A HANDY TIE, 





is shown in the accompanying engraving.» 
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A Handy Seed Sower for Small Gardens. 


BY WILL W. TRACY, SUPERINTENDENT D. M. FERRY & 
CO.°8 TEST GARDENS, DETROIT, MICH. 


The necessity of planting and keeping en- 
tirely distinct and unmixed a few feet of drill 
of over one thousand samples of vegetable 
seeds, developed a simple arrangement, cost- 
ing but 50 cents, which did the work of sowing 
\g0 nicely and proved so convenient, that it 

“seems to me admirably adapted for use in 
small gardens and for sowing such seeds as 
salsify, carrot, ani soaked seed, 
which are not easily sown by the fi) 
hand drills. The Sovver consists of 
a funnel, a, some 6 inches in diam- 
eter, to one s?de of which is solder- 
ed a box, b, 3 inches deep and 6 | 9 
inches wide and long. At right 
angles to the box, and running 
parallel with one side of the fun- 
nel, is securely fastened a handle 
c, some 18 inches long, and having 
a stiff wire run alongeach side and |. 
over the tcp n 3 GIMP 
loop. The tube, d, |W 


secie ce Ql 


is also parallel with 3s 

the same side, so that the handle 
one side and the tube, form one 
straight line. In using the Sow- 
er, the ground having been mark- 
ed out, the seed is placed in the 
box, and the end of the handle 
pressed into the left armpit, the 
end of the tube being kept over 
the drill with the left hand, while 
the right takes the seed out of 
the box and distributes it through 
the funnel and tube. With this 
instrument we were able, after a 
few hours’ practice, to sow as 
rapidly as with an ordinary hand 
drill; but, of course, not cover- 
ing astheydo. If desired, a cov- 
erer like that of the hand drill 
could be attached to rings e at the e 
endof the tube. I do not present. 
this as entirely new, a funnel and 
tube having been used for seed 
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A SEED 
SOWER. 


- sowing for many years ; but I have never seen 


one arranged as described, and which I find in 
use to be better than any other I have seen. 





Tim Bunker on Selling Farm Produce. 


I met Jake Frink to-day on Hookertown 
Street, in the role of curb-stone merchant. 
He was disposing of his late hatch of turkeys, 
about fifty birds, in hisold wagon. The horse, 
wagon, and driver were all in their declining 
years, and bore marks of hard service. The 
harness had not been oiled for several years. 
It had been mended in several places with 
stout twine, and one of the traces was gone 
and its place supplied with a piece of rope. 
The half-starved horse was cribbing away at 
&@ wooden post as the trade went on. 

** Don’t s’pose you want to buy enny tur- 
keys to-day, neow du ye, Squire Hunter ?” 

Frank Hunter kept a market, did his own 
butchering, bought of the neighboring farm- 
ers when he could buy to advantage, and had 
a large circle of village customers. He is 
ene of five butchers who dispense meat in 
Hookertown, and knows the market value of 
all farm products as well as any man in town. 


‘You have brought coals to Newcastle, this 
morning, Mr. Frink,” said Hunter. ‘ Ye see, 
we have been stuffed with turkeys and geese 
and other poultry all the fall and winter, 
until every woman that keeps a boarding- 
house is sick of the sight of a turkey, and the 
boarders are a good deal sicker than she is.” 

“‘Du tell, Squire, if that is so? I kinder 
thought folks had got over Christmas and New 
Year’s by this time, and I should be in luck 
for once in my life. Jest my luck—exactly !” 

‘‘ Why didn’t ye bring some veal? Every- 
body is arter veal cutlet,” remarked Hunter, 

‘‘Veal,man! Why, my keows haint calved 
yet. That’s reason enuff!” Jake exclaimed. 

‘‘T don’t think I could handle any more 
turkeys at present,” said Hunter, turning to 
go into his market. The ink was hardly dry 
upon his blotter where he had sold two tur- 
keys to a customer at twenty cents a pound. 

‘‘Hold on,” said Jake, ‘‘I want you to look 
at my turkeys. They are corn-fed, some that 
Polly has fattened, and they are just as good 
as any sold for Thanksgiving. Make us an of- 
fer for ’em, I’ve got to raise money for taxes,” 

‘‘The turkeys are good enough,” said Hun- 
ter, looking over the lot, ‘‘ but nobody hank- 
ers arter that kind of flesh. Should have to 
sell at a discount”—which statement, he 
knew, required a large discount from the 
truth. ‘The best offer I could make you is 
sixteen cents a lb.” At which figure the bar- 


| gain was closed. Caterers for the Boston and 


Providence markets were buying turkeys the 
same day for eighteen cents, but Jake Frink 
does not take the papers, and did not know 
that. All the butchers in Hookertown were 
retailing turkeys at twenty cents a pound, but 
Jake Frink does not buy butcher’s meat much, 
and did not know that. Jake could have 
told to a cent the price of whiskey by the pint 
or gallon, for he was much better versed in 
liquors than in poultry. If he had spent 
the same amount of time in peddling around 
at the houses that he spent in the saloons, 
he might have got twenty cents for his birds, 
and carried the money home with him. The 
real transaction that morning was 550 lbs. of 
turkeys sold at 16 cents a pound—$88.00. The 
trade possible to him, was to sell at whole- 
sale to the speculator for 18 cents, making 
$99.00 for his turkeys, or to peddle at the 
houses and make $110.00 for his birds. He 
might have done this in about the same time 
that he wasted at thesaloon, drinking poison- 
ous whiskey ; and Polly Frink, his wife, who 
raised and fattened the turkeys, would have 
had a much better reward for her labors. 
This little transaction, at the curb-stone 
market in Hookertown, illustrates in a forci- 
ble way the great loss to farmers that occurs 
all over the country by bad marketing. Rais- 
ing farm produce is one thing; selling it to 
advantage is quite another. Some men seem 
to have a knack at trade, and never find any 
difficulty in selling produce at the highest 
market price. They raise finished products. 
If it is veal, pigs, or poultry that they put off, 
it is well fattened. If it is exposed for sale, 
the fat is kept in sight. They have a keen 
appreciation of its qualities, and an unction 
in their speech that heightens the charms of 
nature. They see, and make their customers 
see every good quality in the article. If there 
is one better market than another within two 
hours’ ride of the farm, they are quite sure to 
find it out. They understand the economy of 
bringing producer and consumer close to- 








gether, and if they can get in between the 








meat market and its customers, they do not 
fail to do it. There is not much surplus of 
vegetable or animal products that lies idle 
upon their hands when it is once ready for 
market. It is sold for cash, and goes into the 
bank account. There is another class of farm- 
ers with just as good natural abilities, who 
understand cultivation quite as well, that do 
not study the principles of economy, do not 
know the cost of production, and do not know 
half the time whether they gain or lose in the 
sale of their products. They are the prey of 
middlemen, who study prices and not only 
sell their own farm products but speculate 
largely in the products of their neighbors. 
The slack farmers are always behind hand in 
their business and in their accounts, always 
in debt, and are tempted by the greenbacks of 
the middleman to part with anything they 
have to sell at the middleman’s price. He 
emphasizes trade, calculates to make more 
money in speculating than in working his 
farm, and does it. I drop a few hints for the 
benefit of Jake Frink and his fellow sufferers, 
In the first place, Jake works the wrong 
organs. I admit there is a fair show of mus- 
cular actien. He follows the plow and the 
cultivator fairly, and, start him on the road 
toward the Hookertown saloons, there is great 
alacrity in his footsteps. Once there, he cul- 
tivates his stomach rather than his brains, 
and goes home very stupid. We have alto- 
gether too little brain work upon the farm, 
We want not less muscle, perhaps, but much 
more mind applied to the business. It is quite 
as necessary as in any other business. No 
other pursuit can tolerate so much stupidity 
without ruin. In the second place, Jake Frink 
and his companions in tribulation do not take 
the papers. It is far within bounds to say 
that one-third of our farmers take no agri- 
cultural paper, and read little or nothing about 
the theory or practice of their business, Any 
well-established journal of agriculture would 
stimulate the spirit of inquiry, and set them ~ 
to thinking about the economies of their busi- 
ness, the value of better stock, better seeds, 
and better implements of husbandry, A 
paper would be especially helpful in the mat- 
ter of marketing, for it gives the prices of all 
farm products in the large markets of the 
country. The farmer, who reads and thinks, 
knows what his produce is worth, and what 
he can reasonably expect to get for it. He 
would also see the great advantage of dealing 
directly with the consumer in many cases. 
With good local markets, the farmer may as 
well supply families directly, as to sell toa 
middleman. Most families in a village would 
prefer to engage their butter for the season, 
and have it brought to them weekly, or twice 
a week, than to buy at the grocers. Many buy, 
in the same way, their poultry, eggs, lamb, 
veal, fruits, and many of their vegetables. 
A thrifty farmer, who goes to market once 
or twice a week with one thing, may as well 
carry a variety, and carry a fair load fer his 
wagon. It makes a good deal of difference 
in his annual profits, whether his weekly sales 
are three dollars for nine pounds of butter, 
or thirty dollars for a variety of products 
usually consumed in a family. The Jake 
Frink style of marketing is not a success. 


Hookertown. Ct., t Yours to command, 
Feb. 1, 1881. TimoTHY BUNKER, Esq. 





Breeding Terms.—A recent conversa- 
tion with a cattle breeder again reminded us 
of the prevailing looseness in the use of the 
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ordinary terms employed by breeders. In 
the first place, what is a breed?—When any 
kind of domestic animal has, through a series 
of generations, acquired certain characteris- 
tics, as of speed, length of wool, milking qual- 


lasts such an indefinite term of years, that it 
is called ‘‘permanent.” This is in marked 
contrast with our methods; Timothy, Red- 
top, and Clover are sown, mowed as long as 
seems profitable, and then the field is used 





ties, etc., that are transmitted to their 


offspring with much certainty,sucha / | 


group of animals is known as a breed. ! 
Of such are the Shorthorns, Jerseys, | 
etc., among cattle; Southdown, Merino, 
etc., among sheep ; and Berkshire, Suf- 
folk, etc., in swine. Having defined 
the term breed, we see what ought to 
be understood by the term pure-blood, 
full-blood and thorough-bred. These all 
mean the same, and indicate “ animals 
of a distinct and well defined breed 
without the admixture of other blood.” 
A Grade is produced by breeding to- 
gether an animal that belongs to a dis- 
tinct breed, and one that does not, a 
‘‘native,” as it is frequently termed. 
Thus a Jersey bull and a “‘ native” cow 
produce a grade offspring. The cow 
may be pure-blood, full-blood, or thor- 
ough-bred, and the bulla “ native,” and 
a grade is likewise the result. A cross- 
bred animal is one resulting from the 
breeding together of two distinct breeds. 
When closely related animals are bred 
it is termed close-breeding; and when 
this relationship is of the closest kind, 
it is styled in-and-in-breeding. There are 
other less important ternas used by breeders. 


Pastures and Pasture Grasses. 
—>_—_ 


In looking over any English catalogue of 
agricultural seeds, one is struck with the 
prominence given to seeds of pasture grasses, 
While our seedsmen content themselves with 
giving a list of their grass seeds, the British 
seedsman offers a number of mixtures for 
pastures upon different soils. The catalogue 
of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, England, 
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now before us, offers some 20 different mix- 
tures, in every case giving the grasses com- 
posing them and the proportions of each, for 
as many different situations and uses. Some 
of these contain from 20 to 25 different kinds 
of grasses, clovers, and other forage plants. 
A pasture properly laid down in England, 








Fig. 1.—VEGETATION OF A WORN-OUT PASTURE. 
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Fig. 2.—A RENOVATED PASTURE. 





asa pasture. In aterm of years, longer or 
shorter, according to soil and situation, this 
gets foul, ceases to be profitable and is broken 
up and brought into cultivation. The cata- 
logue we have referred to, that of the Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, gives two engravings which 
we reproduce, the one (fig. 1) showing the 
vegetation of a worn out and unprofitable 
pasture, and the other (fig. 2), of such a pas- 
ture renovated by proper re-seeding. It is 
doubtful if many of our pastures that are 
considered as fairly good, would show a much 
closer vegetation than that given in figure 1, 
while there is probably not a pasture 
in America so perfectly stocked as that 
represented in the other figure. We 
have no doubt that the generally poor 
condition of our pastures is largely due 
to following English precedents, The 
mixtures so useful in England for pas- 
tures, as well as for lawns, are an utter 
failure here; they consist largely of 
grasses which, while of the greatest 
value in a moist climate, are with us en- 
tirely killed off by the first dry sum- 
mer. While it is true that we have the 
wonderful Blue-grass pastures of Ken- 
tucky, and in parts of the adjoining 
States, still they are exceptional, though 
where possible nothing better can be 
desired. But take the country through, 
the one great want is a pasture that 
shall be permanently productive—one 
that the farmer, and especially the dai- 
ryman, can depend upon to carry a cer- 
tain number of cattle year after year. 
With the many grasses, native and for- 
eign, there must be more than two or 
three that will be useful as pasture 
grasses. In looking over the English 
‘*mixtures” for pastures, we find them to 
include grasses that are tall and those that 
will flourish when overshadowed ; those that 
start very early, and those that hold on late ; 
those that grow best during a wet season, and 


tures, and especially do we need to provide 
for the long seasons of drouth. There is no 
one thing in which our experimental farms 
can do so good service as to ascertain what 
mixture of grasses will provide in our cli- 
mate such pastures as one sees in England in 
the most unfavorable season. Let us have 
pastures that will be really ‘‘ permanent.” 





The Management of Liquid Fertilizers. 


There is no doubt that, with proper ar- 
rangements, the application of liquid manure 
by a system of irrigation, may be highly prof- 
itable. But for the average farmer, or the 
owner of a truck patch, without proper ap-- 
pliances, to transport liquid manure by 
means of a tank drawn by one korse, or a 
barrel upon a barrow, it is very doubtful if it 
is the best method. The liquid manure is 
largely water, and water is not only a very 
heavy article to carry about, but it is not, in 
the strict sense, a fertilizer. If one can make 
the water transport itself, and carry the 
fertilizer with it, one great item of the ex- 
pense is saved. If this cannot be done, it will 
be better—to use a contradiction of terma—to 
transport the liquid manure in the solid form, 
instead of collecting it in a cistern to receive 
it on an absorbent. Sun-dried peat; muck 
that has been frozen and dried; sods from the 
head-lands ; straw from thrasher ; sea-weed ; 
swale hay; marsh grass; leaves and sawdust; 
are all good absorbents. There is no difficulty 

in taking up with one or another of these 
—all the liquid made by farm stock kept in 
the barn. A mass two or three feet in thick- 
ness, in the barn cellar, will take up the 
liquid, and retain all its fertilizing qualities 
without much loss. This compost, made 
under cover, retains everything valuable in 
the solid and liquid excretions of the cattle, 
and the mass is in a fit condition to be spread 
as a top-dressing upon grass land at any sea- . 
son of the year, or to be incorporated into the 
soil for any cultivated crops, every particle of 
the compost becomes, so to speak, a cistern 
for holding what is valuable in the liquid 
manure. Thus there is no waste in carting a 
vast amount of waier to the fields. The fer- 
tilizing material is distributed in the com- 
post, as it is mixed with the soil, and the 
process is completed by the rainfall. All the 
riches of the barn cellar are thus placed econ- 
omically within reach of the roots of plants. 


=> 


A “Small Gate” in a Picket Fence. 
gh a 


Mr. T. B. McMains, Tippecanoe Co., Ind., 
sends a sketch showing how he makes an 








A SMALL GATE IN A PICKET FENCE. 





opening in a picket-fence, which may often 
be very handy to allow a person to pass 
through. A light gate is made out of the 
ordinary pickets, by nailing them to two thin 
cross-pieces, which serve as hinges, and a 





those that will flourish in a dry one. It is 
just this variety that is needed for our pas- 





cross-brace running between them, as shown 
in the engraving. The hinges are fastened to 
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the horizontal bars of the fence by wooden 
pins shown at a and b. A piece of rope ora 
short wire passing over the ends of two of 
the pickets serves to keep the gate securely 
fastened. The opening is not designed for a 
regular gate, and could not be used for the 
passage of any vehicle, as the horizontal bars 
would be in the way. For a back gate to the 
garden such an opening would frequently 
be found convenient and save many steps. 





Different Qualities of Wool Upon the 
Same Sheep. 


The classification of the ‘‘ stapler” or sorter 
of wool is founded toa certain extent upon 
the difference in the quality of wool according 
to the part of the sheep’s body upon which it 
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Fig. 1.—Wo0OL-REGIONS ON A SHEEP. 
has grown. In dividing the fleece it is spread 
upon the table with the sheared side down, 
and the various parts removed, and thrown 
into their appropriate places. The finest wool 
is obtained from the 
back — the portion 
| marked a, a, in fig- 
ure1, The next best 

quality extends from 
the thighs to the 
| shoulders and covers 
the flanks, marked b, 

b. The neck and 
rump give the third 

) grade, c, c, and the 
fourth is produced 

a b ¢ upon the lower part 
of the neck and the 
breast and the ex- 
tremities, d,d. The principal differences that 
are kept in mind in grading the wool are: 
strength of fibre, fineness, and the curl. The 
last point is a more important one than might 


Fig. 3.—KINDS OF WOOL, MAGNIFIED. 


geem at first sight. A long straight wave, 
as shown at a, in figure 2, is not desirable ; 
neither is the curl shown at b, where the 
fibre folds back abruptly upon itself. The 





Fig. 2.—CURL IN WOOL. 











greatest elasticity and strength is found in 
the regular and fine crimping shown at c. 

When examined with the microscope the 
wool fibres are found to be traversed with 
fine oblique lines, which give them a rough 
or scaly surface; it is this which renders 
woollen fabrics so strong and durable. 

The illustrations in figure 3 represent some 
of the different kinds of wool and hair that 
are used for clothing. A portion of a fibre 
of Spanish Merino is shown at a; South- 
down, b ; Camels hair, c ; Mohair, or fine goat’s 
wool, d; Alapaca, e; Llama, f; Yak, g. 


“Guinea” or “Johnson” Grass. 
> 


In March 1877 we gave a description, and 
an engraving of ‘‘Guinea-Grass,” Sorghum 
Halepense. Aswethere stated, botanists had 
made a muddle of it by placing it, some in one, 
and some in another of the genera Andropo- 
gon, Holcus, Milium, and others. There 
seems to be some danger of a similar con- 
fusion with the common names of this grass. 
Chapman, in his ‘‘ Flora” says itis ‘culti- 
vated under the name of Cuba Grass.” In 
our travels in the Southern States, we found 
it called ‘‘ Guinea-Grass” by intelligent nur- 
serymen and planters, who had no other 
name for it; the late Mr. Moore, who culti- 
vated it largely near Augusta, Ga., knew it 
as ‘‘Guinea-Grass,” and this name is adopted 
by Mr. Howard in his ‘‘ Manual of Grasses for 
the South.” Mr. Post, who largely cultivates 
it in Alabama, calls it ‘‘Johnson Grass.” That 
high authority,the Department ofAgriculture, 
Washington, D.C., informs us that it is ‘False 
Guinea-Grass,” and also ‘“‘ Means Grass,” and 
moreover ‘‘ Egyptian Grass.” Then comes 
Col. Killibrew, the wide awake Commissioner 
of Tennessee, who speaks of it as ‘‘ Egyptian 
Sugar Cane, as its proper name is.” We 
came near forgetting that this is also the 
wonderful ‘‘Green Valley Grass, or Sorgo- 
halepence,” which was a few years ago ad- 
vertised with a cut of a man reading in the 
shade of it, and which, producing a wonder- 
ful crop of grass above ground, was to yield, 
we don’t now recollect how many bushels of 
nutritious roots below the surface. With 
this multiplicity of names we are all the 
more inclined to adhere to that which we 
adopted, after due consideration, in 1877, as 
being the one by which the grass would be 
most generally recognized in the Southern 
States, namely—‘‘ Guinea-Grass "—and when 
we speak of ‘‘Guinea-Grass,” let it be under- 
stood that we refer to the ‘‘Cuba,” ‘‘ John- 
son,” ‘‘Means,” ‘False Guinea,” ‘ Egyp- 
tian,” and ‘‘Green Valley” grass of others, 
and especially to Sorghum Halepense. As 
there may be some danger of confounding 
this with some of the forms of Sorghum vul- 
gare, the Durra Corn, we give an engraving 
of a panicle, which specimens from Mr. W. 
H. Carson, allow us to present. The panicle 
is more elongated, more branching and open 
than in any form of the Durra, while the in- 
dividualseeds, instead of being as in Durra, 
more or less globular, are flattened and much 
like an enlarged Broom-corn seed. The grass 
has a very large and fleshy perennial root, 
which is likely to make it troublesome if al- 
lowed to become a weed in localities where 
frost does not kill it. The results obtained 
by the late N. B. Moore, who for many years 
cultivated 100 acres near Augusta, Ga., from 
which he took three and four cuttings each 
season, and which is said to have yielded him 











from $7,000 to $10,000 annually, show that 
this grass is valuable in the Southern Stateg, 
Recently its cultivation has been undertaken 
on a large scale by 
Mr, Herbert Post, of 
Alabama, who is 
very well satisfied 
with it thus far. As 
to its success in 
northern localities 
we “have no other 
information besides 
that given in Mr. 
Post’s circular; he 
says that he has sent 
seeds to Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, 
and California, from 
all of which he has 
had favorable re- 
ports. We look upon 
the ‘‘Guinea,” the 
‘‘Johnson,” or what- 
ever of the many 
other names Sorg- 
hum Halepense may 
be called, as a grass 
worthy of trial. 
When we describe a 
new plant, many 
take this as a recom- 
mendation of it, 
hence we wish for 
it to be, in this case, 
especially under- 
stood that we give 
it as a comparative- 
ly new thing, of 
which we have no 
personal knowledge, but of which the reports 
are sufficiently favorable for us to commend 
it for trial only. We always advise our 
readers to not depend upon a novelty in vege- 
tables, etc., for their main crop, but to stick 
to tested sorts while they at the same time 
try new ones. So with grass and other farm 
seeds; a trial can be made without a con- 
siderable expense. A small patch will tell as 
much as a field of several acres. While we 
advise keeping up with the times we also ad- 
vise, with all new things, to ‘‘ go slow.” 





THE GUINEA-GRA8S, 
(Sorghum Halepense. ) 





A Chicken Feed Trough. 


Mr. John Stewart, Allegheny Co., Pa., sends 
sketches of his feed-trough for chickens, It 






Fig. 1.—THE CHICKEN TROUGH OPEN, 


consists of a long trough, made of inch boards, 
fastened to end pieces, which rest upon the 
ground, A cover is made of similar boards, 


ANN 





Fig. 2.—THE CHICKEN TROUGH CLOSED, 


sloping downward, one side of which is 
fastened to the end pieces by two pins—one 
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at each end—upon these the board easily 
turns. Figure 1 shows this half of the cover 
turned for putting in the feed. The trough, 
with cover closed, is given in figure 2. 





About Orchard-Grass. 


—<>— 

It is gratifying to note the number of in- 
quiries made of late concerning Orchard- 
Grass. It is quite as valuable a grass as 
Timothy, and in some respects preferable to 
that grass, and should be more generally 
known. Its botanical name is Dactylis glom- 
erata, the generic name, Dactylis, being 
nearly the Greek word for “a finger’s 
breadth,” probably applied to it on account of 
the size of its clusters of spikelets. The en- 
graving, figure 1, will allow any one to re- 
cognize it, as there is no other common grass 
in which the spikelets, or flower clusters, are 
gathered in dense masses at the ends of the 
branches of the panicle as in this. Those 
who look more closely into the structure of 
grasses, will find the spikelets to be as in 
figure 2, where the glumes are shown as nearly 
equal, with three florets, the lower palets of 
which terminate in short points. Though 
called Orchard-Grass with us, it is gen- 
erally known in England as‘ ‘‘ Cock’s-foot.” 
In some works it is given as a native of this 
country, but while it is generally introduced 
in all the older States, it is nowhere a native. 
Still, singularly enough, the success that at- 








Fig. 1.—orcHARD-GRASS (Dactylis glomerata). 
tended its cultivation in Virginia, where it 
had been brought from England, in colonial 
times, caused it to be returned to the mother 
country about 1764, as Orchard-Grass, and of 
great value; thus an interest was created in 
England in one of their own grasses, which 
had not heretofore been highly valued. Since 
Orchard-Grass was thus introduced into Eng- 
land, its culture largely increased, and it now 
properly holds a high rank. In this country, 











on the contrary, its popularity diminished ; 
and it is only within a few years that interest 
in it has been renewed. Without discussing 
the reasons for this, we may say that we 
know of no other grass, not even the univer- 
sally cultivated Timothy, so well deserving 
the attention of our farmers for both hay and 
pasturage, as Orchard-Grass. It adapts itself 
to all varieties of soils; its stems are very 
leafy ; it does well 
in the. shade of 
trees; it gives a 
very heavy after- 
math; and it isin 
its best condition, 
in blossom, at the 
same time with red 
clover ; all of these 
being in its favor 
as a meadow grass. 
For pastures, it is 
quite as valuable, 





Fig. 2 starting quite early 

g. 2.—FLOWERS OF * hae . 

ORCHARD-GRASS. in spring ; pushing 
a new growth very 


rapidly after it has been grazed over ; lasting 
late in the fall; and enduring drouth better 
than almost any other. Against it are cited 
two faults: 1st. It has a tendency to grow in 
clumps and form tussocks; and 2d. It has 
not sufficient hold upon the soil, but is pulled 
up by the root by the cattle. The first of these 
is overcome by thick seeding, and the second 
by not turning the cattle upon it until the 
roots have taken thorough hold of the soil. 
On this point Col. Killebrew, in his excellent 
work on “The Grasses of Tennessee,” says : 
‘*Tt should not be pastured, the first season, 
until August, however tempting it may be.” 


-He states that in every case of complaint as 


to the want of endurance of this grass in 
pastures, he found the trouble due to pastur- 
ing too early. Like Timothy, it may be sown 
with grain crops in fall or spring, and is re- 
garded as especially suitable to seed with 
oats. The seeds run from 12 to 15 pounds to 
the bushel, those usually offered by seeds- 
men weigh 14 pounds. Two bushels to the 
acre is the least that should be sown, and two 
and a half bushels is still better, using about 
15 pounds of Clover seed to the acre. Orchard- 
Grass has been found admirably suited for 
winter pasture in theSouthern States. How- 
ard, in his pamphlet on “ Grasses and Forage 
Plants at the South,” ranks it as next in im- 
portance to the “ Fall Meadow Oat-Grass” 
(Arrenatherum avenaceum), both for hay 
and especially for winter pasturage, with both 
leaving the after-math undisturbed, and turn- 
ing the cattle on after Christmas, and if the 
grass is for pasturage only, keeping them on 
after spring opens. One point to which we 
have before referred, finds an illustration in 
this grass ; that is, the importance of improv- 
ing our grasses by selection. Something like 
40 years ago, the Messrs. Lauson & Son, of 
Edinburgh, selected some of the most vigor- 
ous plants of Orchard-Grass (Cock’s-foot), and 
by continuously sowing and selecting, estab- 
lished a variety known as ‘‘ Mammoth Cock’s- 
foot,” the seeds of which, at the present day, 
bring a much higher price than those of the 
common kind. We have not yet found out 
what it is possible for us to do in the im- 
provement of many of our common grasses. 


die 





Drawing a Building Together.— 
Mr. E. B. Repp, Carroll Co., Md., describes 
a method by which he drew together the 


ure2. The rope is 





frame of a shed that had been forced apart at 
the plates by winds and heavy snows. As 
outbuildings are damaged in a similar manner, 
we give Mr. R’s. remedy. Figure 1 is a cross- 
section of the shed. A piece of stout rope is 











Fig. 1.—DRAWING A BUILDING TOGETHER. 


put around the plates, as shown at a and b. 
Two pulleys are fastened to these “ slings,” 
with ropes running between them, as seen in 
the engraving. A windlass is placed upon 
the outside of the building to receive the 
loose end of the rope, and aid in the work. 
In making the windlass, two strips are first 
nailed upon the outside of the shed, each with 
a notch near one end to receive the “roller ;” 
in this case it was made by using the gambrel 
employed in hoisting beeves. Two holes at 
right angles to each other are bored in the 
roller to receive the 
two levers used in 
turning thewindlass. 
The apparatus com- 
plete is shown in fig- 


wound around the 
roller a few times to 
keep it from slipping, 
and when the wind- 
lass is turned, the 
side of the building is brought back to its 
proper place, when it can be securely fastened 
by nailing stout pieces of board between the 
plates, rafters, and cross-beams of the shed. 





Fig. 2.—THE WINDLASS. 





Preparing the Soil—Plows and Pulverizers. 


If one crosses the Rio Grande at El Paso, 
he will find himself in Mexico, and among 
vineyards that are famed throughout that 
country for their wine—which is poorer than 
one would suppose it possible for human inge- 
nuity to produce from such excellent grapes. 
In these vineyards will be found in use a plow 
which is probably the counter part of that 
used by Noah when he “ planted a vineyard.” 
A stick with the proper natural crook, its 
point roughly shod with iron, scratches the 
surface soil in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
just as it did in oriental countries long before 
the Christian era. In looking at the displays 
of brightly polished, beautifully modelled 
plows made by our best makers, at a recent 
fair, it was natural to mentally compare the 
miserable primitive plows we had so often 
seen in Mexico, with these elegant productions 
which seem almost perfect. Yet to some of 
our inventors, the most perfect of our plows 
seem, as compared to their ideal, as crude as 
do the primitive crooked-stick plows in com- 
parison with the best now made. The office 
of the plow is to turn over and stir the soil; 
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- useful on the farms of the older States, is yet 
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to do this in some better and more effective | 
manner than with the plow, has been the 
object of several inventors. One sought-to 
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THE CHICAGO SCREW PULVERIZER. 


do this by means of revolving disks, and 
though this seemed full of promise at first, 
nothing has been heard of it for several years. 
The only invention for “ plowing,” other than 
with the plow, which to our knowledge has 
reached that point when it is offered for sale, 
is the Chicago Screw Pulverizer. The en- 
graving shows sufficiently the general struc- 
ture of the implement or machine ; this has 
a screw-shaped blade, which must cut up and 
turn over the soil in a most effective manner. 
For breaking up prairie sod, and for prepar- 
ing the land for the wholesale cultivation of 
wheat and corn, so common in the Western 
States, this ‘‘Pulverizer” seems admirably 
adapted. We have not seen it at work, but 
so far as testimonials go, those in favor of 
this machine are wonderfully enthusiastic. 
It seems to have made for itself a place in 
the agriculture of the Western and Southern 
States, including Texas. How far it may be 


to be shown, but the evidence as to its utility 
elsewhere, is abundant and interesting. It is 
but a few years ago—within the memory of 
most of our readers—that the scythe was 
superseded by the mowing machine. That 
the plow will give place to some other imple- 
ment, we do not doubt, and this ‘‘ Chicago 
Pulverizer” looks as if a long step had been 
made in that direction, and the implement 
appears to be an improvement of real value. 


A New Squash—“ Perfect Gem.” 
—>— 


He who introduces a new rose or a new 
strawberry does well. He who gives us a new 








THE ‘‘ PERFECT GEM”’’ SQUASH. 


cabbage or an improved squash does better. 
We cannot expect every one who owns land 
to grow fine strawberries and roses, until he 
has learned, through the medium of his din- 
ner table, that there is a difference in varie- 
ties. Strange as it may seem, there are people 
still living who have not learned that there 
is something better than the ‘‘ Canada Crook- 





Neck,” and for whomGregory and the ‘‘ Hub- 
bard” have lived in vain. The ‘Perfect 
Gem” is a new departure in squashes, the 
only one with which we can classify it being 
the “Cocoanut,” and that it resembles in size 
only. The shape of this squash is shown in 
the engraving; it is very regular in form 
and in size, the specimens, nearly globular, 
being about 5 inches in diameter; the stem 
is angled ; the color of the skin a dead white. 
The flesh is thick, for the size of the squash, 
pale yellow, fine grained, sweet, and of most 
excellent flavor ; those who do not fancy the 
flavor of some of the large squashes will find 
the “‘ Perfect Gem” remarkably delicate in 
thisrespect. The keeping quality is said to be 
excellent. On February ist, those brought to 
us, with which no special care had been taken, 





to apply to the fruit only. This note wag 
widely published for the purpose of aiding 
the sale of the plants. Fortunately the gen- 
eral experience has more than confirmed all 
that was said about the fruit ; had it not done 
so, and had the Cuthbert been, as is often the 
case, a variety of no value save in the locality 
where it originated, this use of our note, 
guarded though it was, would have placed 
us in a most undesirable position, and we 
should have been abundantly, though unde- 
servedly, censured. This incident brought 
us to the determination to give no written 
opinion outside of the columns of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Whatever of credit may 
come from an article belongs to the paper, and 
not to any individual connected with it, 
Until the custom of the French is adopted, 





THE CUTHBERT RASPBERRY. 


were in the best condition. The ‘‘ Perfect 
Gem” is offered for the first time by Messrs. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John Street, N. Y., 
who inform us that it was discovered on 
Long Island, by Mr. C. L. Allen, of Garden 
City. The Messrs. Thorburn state that the 
productiveness of the variety is something 
wonderful ; that the plant begins to set fruit 
near the root, like the bush varieties, and as 
the vine runs, which it sometimes does for 20 
feet, and branching as it goes, the fruit con- 
tinues to be produced, very often yielding 24 
squashes within the space of three feet. It 
begins to bear early, and may be used both 
as a summer and winter variety. The objec- 
tion that might be made by some—that it is 
small—is, to us, a point in itsfavor. One can 
have too much of a good thing, and may not 
care for squash several days in succession, 
as he must have with a large squash, or lose 
a good share of it. It is much easier to use 
two or three small squashes than a part of 
one large one, and if one can raise the same 
weight from an area, the small squashes are 
preferable for the small family. From a trial 
of the ‘‘ Perfect Gem” upon the table, we are 
disposed to make a test of it in the garden. 





The Cuthbert Raspberry. 


It is gratifying to find one’s first impres- 
sions respecting a fruit or plant confirmed by 
subsequent experience. Several years ago 
abundant specimens of the Cuthbert were 
brought for our examination, and we gave a 
written opinion, intentionally so worded as 








where every writer signs his article, even if 
it be but a brief item, it is better that our 
journalism should remain wholly impersonal. 


‘As to the Cuthbert—it is now generally in 


the trade and has been so widely tested that 
it is safe to commend it as one of the best 
varieties of raspberry to plant for market or 
for home use. Some nurserymen go so far 
as to rank it as ‘‘ the best ”—a high claim to 
make for any fruit, but all who have tested 
the Cuthbert accord it a high rank. The 
original plant was found in the garden of the 
late Thomas Cuthbert, at Riverdale, N. Y., 
and is supposed to be a seedling of the ‘*‘ Hud- 
son River Antwerp,” as that variety was in 
cultivation there. It fell into the hands of 
those who did not push it by extolling it im- 
moderately, hence it has made its way very 
gradually and upon its own merits. The 
berry, wherever we have seen it, has been of 
good size, a lively red color, and of a firmness 
quite unusual in raspberries, while it is very 
satisfactory as to flavor. It is as hardy as 
any other good raspberry, but has been in- 
jured in some seasons in localities were it had 
previously passed several winters unharmed. 
Mr. E. P. Roe, usually cautious in his praise 
of varieties, calls it ‘‘The Coming Market 
Raspberry,” Doctor Hexamer, than whom no 
one is less given to extravagance, regarded it 
a year ago as ‘‘the best raspberry in exist- 
ence,” and other experienced cultivators have 
given similar testimony. The engraving is 
an exact representation of the fruit of the 
Cuthbert as it appeared last season in the 
grounds of J. T. Lovett, at Little Silver, N. J. 
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New Single and other Dahlias, 


The double Dahlia variabilis, in its in- 
numerable varieties, is so generally cultivated 
to the exclusion of others, that we speak of 
it as the Dahlia, as if it were the only one. 
No doubt some of our readers recollect when 
this Dahlia was first introduced to our gar- 
dens, and the wonderful change that has con- 
verted the single or semi-double kinds into 
the nearly globular, perfectly doubled and 
quilled, choice florists’ varigties. We do not 
admire the florists’ Dahlia; the flowers are 
heavy and the stems are weak, grasshoppers 
attack the flowers, and borers riddle the 
stalks, and after much trouble with sticks 
and strings, liquid manures, and fights with 
insects, we are fortunate if we get a fair 
bloom before frosts kill the plants. The flow- 
ers are so thoroughly mechanical and utterly 
wanting in the grace and beauty that we look 
for in flowers, that we have come to the con- 
clusion that paper or other artificial flowers 
are quite as beautiful and cost much less. 
The culture of the fancy varieties of the 
Dahlia has greatly declined since 25 or 30 
years ago, when novelties in England brought 
one to ten guineas each, fora little rooted 
cutting, and some of our amateurs imported 
them even at those prices. While we have 
very little interest in florists’ or ‘‘fancy” 
dahlias, mere balls of color, we are glad to 
see other species introduced, which are of 
easier culture, quite as effective for forming 
masses of color and, which the old style is 
not and never can be, really useful as cut 
flowers, especially for large floral decorations. 
In a recent visit to several English gardens, 
we were struck with the beauty and useful- 
ness of these newer dahlias, even in that 
cool climate, and thought how much more 
effective they would be under our bright suns. 
Upon mentioning these on our return, to 
Peter Henderson, we found that this wide- 
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THE ‘OAOTUS DABLIA”’ (Dahlia Juarezii). 


awake florist had anticipated our suggestions, 
and had already imported some of the mest 
desirable of these plants. Already have the 
species broken up into varieties known by 
florists’ names. Among the real or nominal 
species, besides the common Dahlia (D. vari- 
abilis), there are now offered: Dahlia impe- 














rialis, D. coccinea, D. Mexicana, D. gracilis, 
D. Cervantesii, and D. Juarezii,and numer- 
ous varieties have already been derived from 
some of them. Dahlia imperialis, which we 
figured several years ago, is a grand plant, 
but it requires so long a season that it is of 
no use in northern gardens. The varieties 
of D. gracilis and D. coccinea form com- 
pact bushes, three feet high _ 
or less, with excellent foli- 
age, and a profusion of 
singleflowers, usually about 
the size of a half dollar, 
with a yellow disk, and 
ample ray flowers, all the 
way from pure white, 
through various yellows, 
lilacs, and scariets, to the 
darkest, velvety maroon. 
Their profuse bloom and 
the brilliancy of their flow- 
ers commend them at once. 
One of the most striking 
of all these new Dahlias is 
D. Juarezii, whether a spe- 
cies or not is difficult to 
decide in its present curi- 
ously half-doubled state. 
It was introduced into cul- 
tivation from Mexico, by 
the way of Holland, and is 
altogether a striking novel- 
ty. The foliage and habit 
of the plant are good, while 
the flowers are so unlike 
those of any other as to 
make the common name of 
‘*Cactus Dahlia” properly 
descriptive, as they remind 
one in their form and bril- 
liant scarlet color, of the 
flower of some of the Cacti. 
The engraving gives the 
flower of about half of its 
real size. Peter Henderson 
speaks of it in his cata- 
logue as ‘‘the grandest 
novelty of the year.” Some 
of these newer Dabhlias will 
make excellent plants for 
pot culture, as they readily 
submit to being dwarfed. Like the older 
sorts, they are not in the least hardy, but 
their roots must be kept with the same care 
that we give to potatoes and other tubers. 





A New Larkspur—The “Cashmerean.” 
ii 


The Larkspurs, Delphiniums, are general 
favorites, perhaps for the reason that whether 
among the low growing annuals or the often 
stately perennials, the flowers are for the 
most part blue, and often of some shade of 
that color rarely to be met with elsewhere. 
The old annual Rocket Larkspurs we rarely 
see now-a-days, yet they give flower spikes 
almost as handsome as Hyacinths and with 
great range of color. It is probably because, 
to have them at their best, they should be, 
like most early blooming hardy annuals, 
sown in fall, and the young plants wintered 
under a slight covering. Most amateurs, 
full of garden zeal in early spring, have 
hardly learned to think so far ahead. But in 
the perennials, from the Double Chinese to 
the Bee Larkspur in its varieties, often as 
tall as the tallest gardener, the list is now 
long, including the still rare scarlet California 
species, and presenting blues from that choice 
shade known as “ porcelain-blue,” tothe in- 














tensest colors that are almost blue-black, 
Some have a sprawling habit, but this can be 
overcome whenever some one will take them 
in hand, and raise choice varieties. One of 
the latest additions to the list of perennial 
species is from the mountains of Cashmere, 
Delphinium Cashmerianum. It has a good 
blue color, and its flowers are of a somewhat 
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THE ‘‘ CASHMEREAN’’ LARKSPUR (Delphinium Cashmerianum). 


globose shape, so unlike that of most Lark- 
spurs that one might not at first suspect it to 
belong to the genus, The engraving shows 
the peculiar shape of the flowers; there is 
nothing in the foliage especially different 
from the related perennial species. The habit 
of the plant is unfortunately ‘‘sprawly,” or 
as botanists would say, decumbent, and on 
this account it is better suited to the rockery 
or wild garden than to a border where neat- 
ness is desirable. This species, whether as a 
subject for careful selection or for hybridiz-~ 
ing with other species, promises excellent re- 
sults to the careful cultivator. The species 
has proved hardy in England for two win- 
ters previous to the present unusually severe 
one. Messrs. Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J., 
with whom it flowered last year, inform us 
that they felt so confident of its hardiness 
that they left their stock in the open ground. 





Horseradish.—In answer to many we 
say that horseradish can only be profitably 
cultivated as an annual crop. The set plant- 
ed in spring becomes a large root by fall, 
with but few side roots, and should then be 
dug. If left in the ground a second year, the 
branch roots of the horseradish plant grow 
large and are very difficult to eradicate. 
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The Slender Jessamine.—(Jasminum 
gracillimum.) 


New plants of a kind that are likely to be 
popular in general cultivation, do not appear 
to have been very abundant abroad this past 
year. Among those that seem likely to at- 
tract the attention of our cut-flower growers, 
and we think will become useful as a win- 
dow plant, is an entirely new Jessamine, 
Jasminum gracillimum. This was sent 
home from northern Borneo by Mr. Burbidge, 
collector for the Messrs. Vietch, and wag ex- 
hibited by that enterprising firm at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
in December last, receiving a first class cer- 
tificate. The plant, only about three feet 
high, was furnished from the base with very 
slender, pendulous branches, each bearing a 
cluster of flowers about twice as large as 


THE SLENDER JESSAMINE (Jasminwm gracillimum. ) 





currence ; when hot weather comes on after 
the banking-up is done, the plant is smother- 
ed by excessive heat, and hence rots. This 
will not occur if banking is delayed until the 
cool weather which, in the Northern States, 
is usual in the latter part of September, 
which time is soon enough to begin to bank 
Celery, very little being wanted until cold 
weather. He asks again: ‘‘ What is your 
experience with Superphosphates in growing 
vegetables ?”.... I have had little satisfac- 
tory experience with them, and of late years 
have used pure Bone Dust to the exclusion 
of nearly all other commercial fertilizers. 





A New Apple—Highland Beauty. 
a 


Though as stated in January last, we re- 
gard it as against the best interests of 
Pomology to bring forward the many new 
apples that come to our notice year- 
ly, we make an exception in respect 
to this one—the Highland Beauty, be- 
cause it is not altogether new, and be- 
cause it belongs to a class that has 
heretofore had but a single member. 
We first made the acquaintance of 
this variety when judging fruits at 
the Autumn Exhibition of the N. Y. 
Horticultural Society, three or four 
years ago, and were so impressed with 
its singular beauty that we requested 
the exhibitor to keep us advised as to 
its future. Each succeeding year he 
has sent us specimens that show it to 
be a very regular bearer, as well as 
constant in its character. The High- 
land Beauty is a seedling of the 
“Lady Apple,” raised by a relative 
of the exhibitor, Mr. E. P. Roe, at 
Newburgh, N. Y. The apple averages 
about twice as large as the ‘“‘ Lady,” 
has much the same shape, though 
perhaps less positively flattened. It 
may be described thus: Below me- 
dium to very small, regular, flat ; Sur- 
face smooth, waxen, pale lemon-yel- 
low, half more or less suffused with 
light but brilliant carmine, in distinct 
contrast with the ground color, with 
dots of darker color; Basin medium, 
eye small, open; Cavity very deep, 
broad and irregular, rarely with rus- 
set streaks; stem short; Flesh very 
white, tender, juicy, with a pleasant 


those shown in the engraving. The flowers | subacid flavor ; season, early winter to spring. 


are pure white, charmingly fragrant, and 
what will especially commend it to our 
florists, produces flowers in the greatest pro- 
fusion throughout the winter. It is regarded 


in England as one of the finest new plants | 


of the year, and though it is not yet offered 
by any of our dealers, so wide awake are 
they, that we have no doubt that some of them 
already have it, and will present it so soon 
as they have propagated a sufficient stock. 





A Trouble with Celery. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 


a. 
“J. E. H.,” Winona, Ohio, asks: ‘“‘ Why, 
out of a thousand Celery plants, should only 
150 prove solid, and the balance hollow ?” 
and wishes a reply through the American 


Agriculturist .... Probably, because he 
planted a poor variety instead of a solid 
one. Still, in some peaty soils, Celery that 
is generally solid will prove hollow. He also 
asks: ‘‘ Why should a great many roots rot 
after banking ?’.... This is no unusual oc- 





While this is much larger than the “‘ Lady 


| Apple,” it is handsomer, because there is more 


of it. There is the same brilliant contrast of 


NEW APPLE.—‘‘ HIGHLAND BEAUTY.” 


fine carmine upon a clear, yellowish ground. 
In quality it is greatly superior to its parent, 
as it has none of the hard breaking charac- 
ter, and is altogether a more satisfactory 
fruit, "We are informed that the tree inherits 





the bearing qualities of the ‘‘ Lady.” Thig 
apple, with care, will keep until May, and it 
may be had in good condition at the Holi- 
days when such fruit is most in request, 





Dwarf China Asters, 
a 

In mentioning a few months ago some of 
the plants offered in the fiower markets of 
European cities, pots of Dwarf Asters and 
Dahlias were named as among those not seen 
with us. Of course those who buy them 
know that they*purchase them for the pres- 
ent enjoyment they will afford, and that 
when the crop of bloom fades, there is an end, 
Our people have not learned to buy a living 
plant as they would a bouquet, but expect 
their flowers, like the stories in their pa- 
pers, ‘‘to be continued.” They would have 
come to a sensible view of the matter long 


" DWARF CHINA ASTERS. 


ago were it not for the fact that many of the 
side-walk plant venders are scamps, who will 
promise for a plant everything that the buyer 
will ask. In noone annual has there been 
such wonderful improvement asin the Aster, 
or Chinese Aster. Perhaps some of our 
readers may recollect when it was not very 
rare to hear them spoken of by very par- 
ticular persons as ‘‘ Chaney Oysters.” Our 
first recollection of the ‘‘ Chany Aster,”—our 
grandmother had got beyond the ‘ Oyster” 
phase—was a flower a little larger than the 
Ox-eye Daisy, with just as pronounced a yel- 
low disk, and a circle more or less full of ray 
flowers, all the way from white to very dark 
purple. They were very showy, grew much 
taller than any of the present varieties, and 
branched so freely that one plant took up the 
space of half a dozen of the present kinds. 
The appearance of the real double Aster was 
an event—then how soon there followed va- 
rieties innumerable, and they stillcome. At 
the present day the finer Asters are among 
the wonders of horticulture. Take one of 
the “ miniature” sorts, which we select as the 
most common style in the European markets ; 
the flowers present such a mass, an almost 
unbroken surface of bloom, that one won- 
ders where the leaves can be that produced 
all these flowers. This engraving is no exag- 
geration, for we have seen such by the hun- 
dreds. Our special object in calling attention 
to the Asters, is that we know of no one an- 
nual with which a real lover of flowers, who 
must gratify his tastes, if at all, with a few 
pots, in a limited space, can do so much with 
really satisfactory results. After procuring 
seeds of the best strains, the most important 
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thing is to grow strong plants, to get a vigor- 
ous sturdy growth before any signs of flowers 
appear, and this can only be done with very 
rich soil and in pot culture, by potting them 
into larger sizes before there is the slightest 
check given to the growth of the roots. 
Notes from the Pines. 
wo 

It is rather amusing to find that people in 
widely separated parts of the country, when 
they wish to send me a special message or 
ask a question always put it to ‘‘ The Man at 
the Pines.” Perhaps that is as concise as any- 
thing, untess they take the botanical name, 
Pinus. But the name makes little difference 








Fig. 1.—OLUSTERS OF FERN SPORES. 


80 long as the many pleasant messages con- 
tinue, and their requests show that, whatever 
may be the fact, they think I can help them. 
Here is one, and there have previously been 
several others, asking me to tell them 


How to Make an Out-Door Fernery. 
It admits of almost as general an answer 
as “‘ How to make agarden.” Unfortunately 
the impression is quite common that ferns 
are difficult of cultivation, and that they re- 
quire some preparation of soil, or some 
treatment not within the reach of every one, 
I regret this, because it prevents many who 
admire the graceful forms and great variety 
of habit the ferns present, from enjoying 
them. Ferns are just as 
difficult to manage as other 
plants, and no more so. One 
would not expect to grow 
water-cresses in a sand- 
bank, or to plant tomatoes 
inamuckswamp. Thereare 
ferns and ferns—some cling 
in the crevices of the driest 
rocks and othersarefoundin Fig. 2.—rerN 
our deep swamps. Aswith SPORE CASES. 
other plants, one can not expect to cultivate 
both in the same soil. Those who observe plants 
in their wild state must have noticed that 
some ferns grow freely by the road side, and 
will properly infer that these would do quite 
as well, if not better, when placed in the ordi- 
nary soil of the garden. But when they find 
certain ferns only in deep woods, and others 
only among the rocks, they will rightly 
conclude that in cultivation their natural 
surroundings must be imitated. Before we 
speak about a Fernery we may first consider 
What is a Fern? 
A question that might trouble some who ask 
about ferneries to define at once. It certainly 
is not delicacy of form or beauty of outline, 
for many ferns have neither, and the leaf of 
the common Yarrow, if it was rare enough 
to cost $5, the plant would outdo most of 
them. But to say what a fern is, rather than 
what it is not, we must ask our readers to 
remember that plants are placed in two great 
series—the Flowering and the Flowerless. 
Most of the plants with which we have to 
do in cultivation have flowers, with stamens 
and pistils, and ripen seeds, which have 
within them a more or less perfect embryo 
plant. Ferns belong to the Flowerless Series, 
producing no true flowers, and the reproduc- 











tive dust, or spores, contain no embryo plant. 
In the ferns the reproductive bodies or spores 
are in little cases, which, in many—indeed 
most ferns, are in little clusters on the back 
of the frond or leaf of the fern. In others 
the spore cases are not 
—asin figure 1—on the 
back of the fern leaf, 
but variously clustered. 
Figure 2 shows the gen- 
eral appearance of the 
spore cases in the ma- 
jority (but not in all) 
of our wild ferns. In \' 
the greater number of AY 
ferns the fronds (or Fig. 3—rounG FERN 
leaves) are rolled upon FROND. 
themselves in the bud, as in figure 8. These 
are some of the leading, but by no means all 
of the, points by which ferns are distin- 
guished. Those who would learn more about 
them, as well as have an excellent guide to 
their culture, are referred to that admirable 
work by Mr. John Robinson, of Salem, Mass., 
‘‘ Ferns in their Homes and Ours,” (Price, I 
think, $1.50). I have probably given enough 
to allow one to decide whether a plant he 
may may meet with is a fern or not. Now 


About Making the Fernery. 

One of the most interesting ferneries I ever 
saw was made and stock- 
ed by a lady. It was 
along the side of a brick 
house in a city, in the 
underpinning of which 
there were, on that side, 
no basement windows, 
and afforded a dead wall 
six feet or more high. I 
am not quite right in 
saying that she ‘‘ made” 
it, for it grew under her 
hands, She was fond of 
driving about in the » 
country,and did not care § 
“what Mrs. Grundy am 
would say.” Wherever “Gaga 
she saw a tempting stone 
that was not too large, 
it was taken into the 
buggy, and helped in- 
crease the size of the % 
rockery. In drives to 
the limestone hills, a few 
miles back of the city, 
rocks were selected, be- 
cause certain ferns grew 
upon them ; sometimes awxt 
a box or bag of woods’ SS 





earth came home, to go THE DOWNY LIP-FERN (Cheilanthes tomentosa). 


between the stones brought at other times. 
Thus there was gradually built up a sloping 
rockery, common, indeed very common soil 
below, and gradually rising rocks, of various 
sizes, with woods’ earth between, and always 
keeping up an earth connection below. So 
gradually this fernery grew, and the plants 
as they became established increased each 
year in beauty, and I doubt not they still 
live, though they no more have the loving 
care of the hand that placed them there. 
To Have the Greatest Variety of Ferns, 
that is, to meet the wants of the greatest 
number, it will be weil if one can start the 
fernery in a moist spot, to give some a semi- 
aquatic position, and have the upper portions 
to suit those that need but the occasional 
moisture of rains. It is with ferns as with 
other native plants, they will flourish in cul- 














tivation in a much drier locality than that in 
which they are found growing naturally. 
There are Some Exotic Ferns, 
that flourish well in the open air, but I would 
advise the beginner to be content at first with 
those of the neighborhood, and quite a large 
number will be found, especially in moun- 
tainous localities, and the pleasure of hunt- 
ing for and bringing together the native 
species is far greater than that of purchasing 
exotics, though that may properly follow. In 
many places there are species not common 
elsewhere, and one who is fortunate enough 
to have an abundance of one not generally 
found, has the means, through exchanges, of 
increasing his stock without expense. Among 
the ferns that are fond of growing in the 
cleft of rocks are the Lip-Ferns, of the genus 
Cheilanthes, of which one of the rarer species, 
C. tomentosa, is shown just below. This 
shows the fern in its young state, as itis in 
our collection, but in its native mountains of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and southward, it 
is often a foot or more high, as shown in 
Prof. Eaton’s beautiful work on the Ferns of 
North America. This is one of the rare species, 
which our friends who live along the South- 
ern Alleghanies should look for. A few ferns 
are found only on limestone rocks, and when 
this is the case, the rock with the attached 
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ferns should be brought home for the fernery. 
Some care should be exercised by those who 
Take up the Roots of Ferns, 
as they vary greatly in their manner of 
growth. Some have a large root-stock, which 
runs for some distance just below the surface ; 
this is usually dead at the farthest extremity, 
while near the above ground portion, numer- 
ous roots are given off, every one of which 
should be saved, for its whole length. Some, 
like the beautiful Climbing Fern (Lygodium), 
have the underground portion, like that 
above, a mere slender cord, and this often 
runs to a great distance, giving off roots at 
intervals. It is from not following, and get- 
ting all that is possible of this, that there are 
so many failures in the attempts to transplant 
this rare species. A very large clump of the 
native soil should be taken up with the plant. 
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THE ROUSEAOLND. 
a7 For other Household Items see “ Basket” pages. 


LI st oOo Oe OOO OE OE OOOO 


A Cheap and Handy Book-Case, 


Like everything else in the house, books 
should have a place where they can be kept 





“NT 





A HANDY HOME-MADE BOOK-CASE. 


and be easy of access. The top shelf in a 
closet is not the place for the dictionary or 
the recipe book, the utility of which depends 
upon their being readily at hand. Besides, 
well arranged books give a cheerful, refined 
aspect toaroom. Some houses need only a 
small book-case, that may be nailed to the 
wall or hung by cords upon it, while others 
should have a larger, more substantial case. 
The engraving shows a form of book-case and 
desk combined easily made, that will be found 
of great convenience to all whocan not afford 
to buy a more costly one. It may be made 
of pine boards, planed and varnished, or, 
if desired, stained. A place for writing, 
and a drawer for keeping the ink, paper, etc., 
will be a great convenience. A number of 
drawers could be put in, if desired, or the 
case may be left entirely open below the shelf. 
The main thing is to have a safe and handy 
place for the books of the household, and a 
convenient shelf for writing and reading. 
The book-case shown in the engraving will 
furnish these essentials, and pay in comfort 
and convenience many times over the slight 
expense and trouble incurred in making it. 





To Make A Mustard Plaster. 


aaieae- 

Some months ago one of the girls wrote to 
‘“‘ Aunt Sue,” asking her to tell how to “ pre- 
pare a mustard plaster, so that it would not 
be a nuisance.” The answer was hardly suited 
for the Boys and Girls’ Columns, and we have 
only now found a place for it in the House- 
hold, where it belongs. If “Sarah Jane” 
feels that she has been overlooked, the fault 
is not Aunt Sue’s. ‘‘Take with you to the 


kitchen an old handkerchief, and a coarser 
piece of rag of about the same size. Puta 
little water on the fire to boil. 


Put a large 





kitchen plate on the stove (or range) to get 
hot. Pour into a bowl two heaping table- 
spoonfu's of flour, and a (nearly flat) table- 
spoonful of mustard. While dry mix them 
thoroughly ; then pour a little boiling water 
over the mixture until it is of the consistence 
of thin dough (do not let it be thin enough to 
ooze through any crack or crevice, as that is 
what makes it ‘a nuisance.’) Put your hot 
plate on the table, place the coarse rag upon it. 
Lay your ‘‘dough” upon that; then spread 
over it your old handkerchief, and with your 
hand over the handkerchief, press the dough 
out to the size required ; then tuck the edges 
of the handkerchief under the coarse rag, and 
turn the plaster over on its face on to the 
plate. Fold the ends over carefully, and pin 
them (or, better yet, baste them). Now carry 
it on the plate to the patient, and the plate 
will keep the poultice warm while you are 
preparing the patient for its application. For 
a baby or young child it is better to use 
ground slippery-elm instead of flour; it is 
much lighter and more desirable. Two small 
tablespoonfuls of slippery-elm, to a flat tea- 
spoonful of mustard, is about the right pro- 
portion for an infant. The plaster may be 
bound on with a towel or handkerchief, and 
remain all night. The skin will be just irri- 
tated enough by morning.” [As the chief 
use of a mustard plaster is to act as a gentle 
irritant, rubefacient, the medical men call 
those things which make the skin red, these 
directions are safe and proper; but in cases 
of sudden severe pain, where prompt action 
is required, clear mustard, mixed cold, is re- 
quired. When applied, it should be carefully 
watched, and looked at every now and then, 
in order to avoid any blistering.—EDb. ] 





A Gourd Flower Stand. 


Mr. Wm. M. Valentine, Queens Co., N. Y., 
illustrates several methods of employing the 
‘“‘Sugar-Trough Gourd” which will interest 
many of our readers. Figure 1 shows a flower 
stand made from a thoroughly dried gourd, 
by sawing it in two near the middle, the stem 
end being the part used. A paper is then cut 
to fit the outside of the 
gourd, and this serves 
as a pattern by which 
to bring the standards 
to the correct shape. 
Three pieces of board 
10 inches wide and 
about 30 inches long 
are then sawed accord- 
ing to any desired de- 
sign. The standards 
thus formed are nailed 
and glued together by 
their straight edge, or 
back—their lower ends 
being so cut as to form 
the legs to rest on the 
floor at equal distances 
from each other. The 
flower stand complete, 
with the gourd in position, is shown in figure 
1. If made of pine, the stand can be quickly 
and cheaply stained ; and if of black walnut 
it should be oiled. A gourd, similarly cut, 
may be used for a hanging basket. In this 
case the flower end of the gourd is preferable. 
Three holes are made near the edge at equal 
distances apart, for the supporting wires. 
The wires should pass through the holes from 
the inside, and then around the outside, as 





Fig. 1.—sQquasH FLOW- 
ER STAND. 











the weight might cause the gourd to break 
if fastened only at the edges. The gourd 
hanging basket, showing the method of 
fastening the wires, is given in figure 2, 
These baskets are quite 
durable, lasting three or 
four years. They are so 
easily made that it is 
well for a little space to 
be given in the garden 
for the growth of a few 
of these gourds. They 
are prolific, and require 
but little attention. 
While the fruit is useful 
for various domestic 
purposes, besides fancy 
work, of which but one 
sample is here given. It may be said that 
in planting these gourd baskets, some 
vine, like Smilax or Wandering Jew, should 
be provided to hang gracefully over the sides, 





Fig. 2.—a sQuAsH 
HANGING BASKET, 





Take Care of the Matches, 


—— 

In nothing about the household does the 
injunction to have ‘‘a place for everything” 
require more strict enforcement than in the 
care of matches, What are known as “ Par- 
lor Matches” light the most readily, and are 
as much more dangerous than the common 
matches as they are more convenient. The 
general stock should be kept in a tin box, 
which is not to be opened or taken from, ex- 
cept by the master or mistress of the house. 
For each room where matches are used there 
should be a metal match-safe of some kind, 
and the matches are to be kept in that and no 
where else. It should be regarded as a serious 
offence for a match to be, anywhere or for ever 
so short a time, found ‘‘lying around loose.” 
In the kitchen and the bed-room, or wherever 
else matches are in frequent use, it is better 
to have the match-safe fixed and always in 
the same place, so that it can be found, if 
need be, in the dark. In taking matches from 
the larger box to replenish the safes, let that 
always be done by one person, and it will pay 
for that person to look over the matches at 
the time, throwing away all broken ones, and 
where, as is often the case, two or more are 
stuck together by the explosive mixture, 
these should be carefully broken apart, and 
unless two good matches are the result, rather 
than to put into the safe one with too little 
and the other with a ragged excess of the 
mixture, throw both away. Also throw into 
the fire those matches that have two or three 
times as much of the mixture on the ends as 
they should have. These, in lighting, often 
explode and scatter burning particles in a 
dangerous manner. If, in lighting a match, 
day or night, it breaks or the explosive end 
comes off without lighting, do nothing else 
until that end is found, and put into the fire, 
or where it can do no harm. In fact, treat 
matches, every match—as if it were—as it 
really is, a fire-arm, capable of dangerous 
mischief to person and property. Teach the 
children to carefully observe the same caution. 








Scrap Books for Children.—Under 
the head of ‘‘ Winter Evening Employment,” 
Mrs. ‘A. E. 8S.” writes us: ‘The little ones 
are not forgotten. Save very carefully any 
pictures that come in your way. Take some 
cloth and cut it into the right size for pages, 
and paste the picture on the cloth, and you 
have a good substantial book, and one that 
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will furnish many an hour of amusement for 
the children, and the grown people too.” 


Stove-Pipe Made Portable. 
—>—_ 


On an Upper Missouri River steamboat, last 
summer, we noticed a method of transport- 
ing bulky stove-pipes, which may be common, 
but we never happened to see it before. The 








Fig. 1.—SINGLE SECTION. 2,—PIECES TELESCOPED, 


sheet-iron is all prepared ready for use, ex- 
cept the final locking, a section of which is 
shown in figure 1. Then 15 to 20 pieces are 
telescoped together, as in figure 2, tied ina 
bundle, and covered with sacking or paper, 
if to be exposed to much dampness. In this 
way they can be stored or carried in a tenth 
or twentieth part of the space required by the 
completed pipes. When wanted, any one 
can finish them by bringing the locking edges 
together, and slipping them over a round 
iron rod or crow-bar, and hammering along 
the joint. As the locking is close enough for 
ordinary use without much hammering, mil- 
itary men, hunters, and others frequently 
changing camp, can use them without ham- 
mering, taking them down and packing them 
together as often as this may be needed. 





Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
a 
Time Wanted. 

Time is ‘‘a good thing ”—time enough todo 
one’s proper work and do it well. What can 
we do when we seem to have two or three 
times as much work to do as can be done in 
aday? There are some people much at leis- 
ure, and some even find time hanging heavy 
on their hands. This is not often the case 
with mothers. Mrs. Diaz made her ‘‘School- 
master” suggest a new society ‘‘for the fur- 
nishing of more time to mothers.” The main 
idea proposed was simplicity, in house ap- 
pointments, dress, diet, and social cere- 
monies, But, my dear school-master, when 


you have simplified things about as near back 


to barbarism as you can decently, and still 
feel nearly driven to distraction by the 
amount of work you ought to do and can’t, 
then what? But why cannot one do any 
amount of work if one really tries? Let an- 
other of Mrs. Diaz’s characters reply—a man 
who undertook for a day to supply the place 
of his wife in the home circle, she being sick. 
She told him in the morning all that ought 
to be done that day, and he was confident 
that he could do it all. Night found him 
sadly behind, and much perplexed because he 
had failed in his expectations. ‘I could do 
every identical thing on that list,” said he, 
‘‘if there was only time enough !” 

Many and many a woman has gone to her 
grave wearied out more by what she couldn’t 
do than what she actually did. Really sensible 
women do not kill themselves, I suppose, and 
Ishould like to be one of the sensible ones ; but 
until within the last hour I have not been able 
to study out a way of escape from overdoing. 
Our present situation is such that it seems 
impossible to keep a hired girl, and the two 


eldest children go toschool. I thought if the 
rooms were few and near together I could do 
the work more easily, but the dirt is all the 
thicker and the confusion worse when there 
is no room to spread it. Yesterday I saw a 
girl who has formerly been in my service, 
and I shall try to engage her to come and 
help me three days in the week from nine 
o’clock until two or three. I will still have the 
washing done out of the house, but Polly 
shall (if she will come) do some of the iron- 
ing, knead the huge batches of bread which I 
find it necessary to make in order to satisfy 
seven healthy stomachs, and, when there is 
no house work more pressing, she can help 
with the sewing, as she used to do. And 
then, perhaps, I shall find time to sew on all 
the family buttons, to keep stockings for 
seven persons always well darned, and cloth- 
ing properly made or patched, floors and 
windows clean, drawers and closets and 
trunks all in order, and time to answer 
children’s questions as they ought to be an- 
swered, to teach them patiently, to read with 
the children, and, perhaps, to answer my let- 
ters and also read an occasional good book. 





A Spool “What-Not.” 
—-- 


The old spools that accumulate in a house- 
hold are sometimes made useful in the con- 
struction of a hanging ‘‘ What-Not.” ‘Three 
or four thin strips of board serve as the shelves. 
They have a hole bored in each corner for the 
passage of the supporting cords. The spools 
are strung upon the cords, and keep the shelf- 
boards at the desired 
distance from each 
other. Care should 
be taken that all the 
spools used on the 
four cords between 
any two shelves are 
of the same length, 
or at least are so 
arranged that the 
shelves will be level. 
“L J. HL,” who 
sends the sketch 
from which the ac- 
companying engrav- 
ing is made, writes 
that his shelves were 
made from the thin 
pieces of board upon 
which dress goods 
are wrapped. A stain with a coat of varnish 
will give a pleasing finish to this cheaply 
made and handy household convenience. 


To Makea Chicken Pie.—Faith Roch- 
ester writes: A friend who makes delicious 
chicken pie gives me her recipe: Cut up or 
disjoint the chickens—two for a pie in a six- 
quart pan—into small parts. Cover with 
water, rather more than enough to cover the 
pieces as they lie in the kettle, as much gravy 
will be called for. Stew until tender, or from 
one to two hours. When done, take up the 
meat and make a gravy in the kettle by 
adding cream, or, in its absence, milk, with 
warmed butter and flour well stirred together, 
and salt, pepper, or other seasoning, as pre- 
ferred. There should be enough gravy to 
allow a bowlful to be taken out for the table 
and then have enough to nearly fill the pie, 
Make a crust as for biscuit or short cake—a 
good cream short-cake is very nice, but here 





SPOOL ‘‘ WHAT-NOT.” 








isa good crust made with baking powder: 


One quart of sweet milk for wetting, three- 
fourths of a cup of butter, softened for short- 
ening and four teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
for lightening—the latter mixed and sifted 
- with the necessary quantity of flour which I 
cannot exactly give. Roll out half an inch 
thick and line a six-quart milk can, put in the 
chickens evenly distributed, fill in with gra- 
vy, cover with the rest of the crust with a 
hole cut in the middle. Bake in a rather 
hot oven from half to three-quarters of an 
hour. You can tell when the crust is done 
by sticking a fork under the upper crust and 
pulling up some of the undercrust. _ 





A Home-Made Coal-Sifter. 


dine 
If coal ashes are not sifted, there is much. 
waste. Sifting is not pleasant work, but with 
a proper apparatus it may be done with com- 
parative ease. To 
make a sifter: Bore 
holes near one end of 
any old barrel, put 
two stout wires 
across and tightly 
clinch them upon the 
outside ; these make 
a firm rest for asieve. 
Midway between the 
cross wires on one 
side, make a slot ™ eee os TORE! 
in the barrel large ae 
enough fora handle, which is an inch through 
and fastened to the top edges of the sieve, 
notches having been first made in the handle 
to fit the sieve. Provide a cover, and the sifter, 
as shown in the engraving, is ready for use. 
The ashes are put into the sieve, which, by 
means of the handle, is to be briskly shaken 
back and forth. This sifter is easily made, 
and cheap, and if the cover fits fairly, there 
will be little or no dust in the operation. 


A Handy We + Wood Box. 


When the wood shed 4 adjoins the kitchen, 
a box for holding the fire-wood may be made 
in the partition between the two rooms. Geo, 
A. Badger, Minnehaha Co., Dakota Terr., 
made his as follows: The wood box is V- 
shaped, and hinged at the bottom ; for filling 
it is swung into the wood shed, and when 
loaded is moved back into the kitchen, and 
fastened by an ordinary cupboard spring 
catch or otherwise. In either position the 
opening is entirely closed. A cleat on the 
corners or ends of the box will strike the par- 
tition and keep it from going too far on either 
side. The accompanying engraving shows 
this — ne —_ A small trap-door 
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: ¥: MOVABLE WOOD BOX. 
or slide at the bottom of the box will let 





out any accumulation of chips and rubbish, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
The Doctor's Talks, 


<>-—— 





Here is a transition! Last month it was some of 
the grandest scenes and the most wonderful things 
in nature—perpetual snows, seas of ice, to see 
which one must travel far and fast. Now—Snails 
Perhaps you may think it a sad falling off, to talk 
about ‘insignificant creatures,’ so slow, that a 
“gnail’s pace’? is regarded as the perfection of 
slowness! But are snails insignificant? Looked at 
rightly they tell a part of the same wonderful story, 
and we may find that they present as many points 
worthy of our study as even those displays of na- 
ture in all its grandeur. I have been intending to 
answer a number of inquiries about Snails and 
Slugs, and now, just as spring is opening and these 
creatures are about to awake from their winter’s 
sleep, is a good time to do it. There are 

Land Snails and Water Suails, 
and among the last named are both fresh-water and 
salt-water suails. There is scarcely a part of the 
country where some kinds of snails may not be 
found, and there will be no difficulty in finding 





Fig. 1.—ONE OF THE COMMON SNAILS. 


specimens to study. Indeed from the very lower 
end of the continent, Terra del Fuego, up as far 
north as explorers have gone, snails have been 
found. If, when spring fairly opens, you visit the 
woods, especially if they are thick and moist, you 
may often find land snails upon the dead !caves, or 
upon the trunks of trees, and you will be still more 
likely to find them if you turn over the old logs 
and stumps both in the woods and in the moist 
meadows and pastures. It is probable that you 
will find more than one kind, and it makes no differ- 
ence which one you take for the purpose of study. 
Figure 1, shows one of the most common of our 
snails, of about its real size. It has a peculiarly 
slimy body, and a handsome spiral shell which it 
carries with it. In front it has upon its head two 
pairs of what children call ‘‘horns,’’ but you will 
find them spoken of in the books as tentacles, which 
means the same as ‘“‘feelers.”” The upper pair of 





Fig. 2.—A COMMON SLUG. 


these is much larger than the lower ones, which 
are barely to be seen in the engraving. 
Where are the Snail’s Eyes! 

In the fresh-water snails the eyes are at the base 
of the tentacles, but in our Jand-snails they are 
seen as little black dots at the ends of the larger 
pair of feelers. It is very curious to watch the 

= motions of a snail as it 
moves along, moving its 
feelersin every direction, 
and when touched it sud- 
denly withdraws them, 
and soon again they are 
slowly put forth. Below the tentacles and on the 
underside of the head there is the mouth, and a 
curious one it is. 

The Mouth of a Snail 

makes but very little show, but most of the gar- 
deners know to their cost that some of these ani- 
mals have mouths, and know how to use them, as 
sometimes sad havoc is made among their crops. 
If you tempt your snail with some of the tender 





inside leaves of a cabbage, or of lettuce, it will be 
very likely to show by its motions that it is enjoy- 
ing the food you have provided. In some snails, 
the upper edge of the mouth has a hard furrowed 
plate, the ridges in which serve as teeth. You 


' would as soon expect to find ‘“‘hen’s teeth,’’ as 


snail’s teeth, but the works on the microscope show 
how to prepare and mount the curiously shaped 





Fig. 4.—SIDE VIEW OF SNAIL. 


projection or teeth found upon the tongue or palate 
of snails, and very pretty objects they are. Though 
the snail has a mouth, it does not use it in breath- 
ing, but has a separate opening for that purpose, 
as we can see better in some of the water snails. 
The snails manage to travel from place to place, 
though they have no legs, or such feet as most 
Other animals have ; they move along by the aid ofa 
broad flattened part of the body, which is called 
the “‘foot.’? If you place one of your sn.ils upon a 
piece of glass, and when the snail begins to move 
turn it over, you can see how it uses the surface of 
the foot in pulling itself slowly along. Place a 
number of land snails in a box with a pane of glass 
for a cover, or in a glass jar, putting in some moss 
from the woods and dead stalks and leaves, keep- 
ing these damp but not wef, and you can watch the 
snails and learn of their ways. After a while you 
may tind some little rounded bodies, not larger 
than a pin’s head, These are the eggs of the enails, 
and if you keep the moss and the leaves properly 
moist, in a short time a crop of tiny snails will ap- 
pear, and you will find it very interesting to watch 





Fig. 5.—ANOTHER FRESH-WATER SNAIL. 


their growth ; but if you keep them in confinement 
you must give them food. 
Slugs, the own Brothers to Snails, 
are less common. In the older States they are 
often too abundant as, besides the natives, there 
are those that have been brought from abroad. 
One of these foreigners is as large as and longer 
than your finger, is a savage leoking fellow, but 
harmless to everything except the tender vege- 
tables. The common slug, figure 2, is like a snail 
without a coiled shell, though it has a small flat- 
tened scale upon the back; when at rest the slug 
draws itself together as in figure 3, and makes but 
little show; if is in this condition that you will 
usually find them, as they mostly travel and do 
their mischief at night and hide themselves dur- 
ing the day. A favorite place for them is under 
the boards or planks laid down for walks in the 
garden. Let us now look at 
The Fresh-Water Snails. 

If there is a pond near by, a ditch, or even a river, 
in which there are quiet, sluggish spots, you will 
be very sure to find snails of several kinds. Look 
along the margin, and more especially upon the 
dead sticks and the stems of plants found growing 
in the water. Collect a few of each of the different 
kinds that you find,and place them in a jar of 
water, and you will have something that will af- 
ford you a great deal of pleasure. Any kind of a 
jar will answer; one of those used for canning 
fruit will do very well, but the clearer the glass the 
better. If, when you collect the snails, you get a 
few of the fine-leaved plants that grow entirely 
under the water, you can make a little aquarium in 





the jar, and will not be obliged to change the water 
every few days, as would be necessary if you had 
no plants. Place an inch or so of clean gravel in. 
the bottom of the jar, and nearly fill it with water 
from the place where you found the snails, or with 
rain water. Wash your plants, make them into a 
neat little bunch, tie a small stone to the lower 
end, and place it in the water, and put in the snails, 
It will be well to tie a piece of coarse muslin or 
netting over the mouth of the jar, as some snails 
are fond of travelling. You will find snails with 
shells of various forms. Oneef the most common 
is shown in fig. 4, which gives a side view; the 
“foot”? of the animal is extended; the pointed 
part of the shell is at the tail-end, and the opposite 
‘gs the head. Most of the fresh-water snails have 
but two tentacles, or feelers, and the eyes, instead 
of being at the ends of these, as with the land- 
snails, are at the base, as shown by the black dots. 
The dark spot, partly hidden by the shell, is the 
opening through which the animal breathes, and, as 
already stated, the land-snails have a similar open- 
ing. Figure 5 shows another fresh-water snail, 
seen from above, in 
which the feelers are 
more distinct, and show 
the eye at the base of 
each. In front is the 
opening for breathing, 
and just behind the 
shell,is a rounded scale, 
which all snails do not 








have, but which you : 

may find in some, car- - = 

ried, when the animal Fig. 6.—8Nam DRAWN 
IN SHELL. 


is moving, just behind 

the shell. If you disturb the animal, it will drawits _ 
body into the shell,and this scale will close the open- 
ing (as in fig. 6)asneatly ascan be. This, which we 
may look upon as the door to the snail’s house, is 
called an operculum, which is the Latin word for 
“*a cover.”? In these snails it is usually thin and 
horny, but in some sea relatives, it is very large, 
almost hemispherical, and of the same material as 
the shell. If you can have the use of any glass 
jar that will hold a quart—better if larger—and will 
prepare it as I have described, you will have an 
aquarium quite as instructive as the most expensive 
one. If the snails eat the plants, as they will be 
very likely to do, never mind; it is easy to get 
more. Do not put two many snails into your jar; 
a dozen or so will be enough for a quart jar, while 
a larger one may have more; always try to get as 
many different kinds, as seen in the shape of the 
shell, as possible, and be especially careful to 
keep up a good supply of plants. When you have 
your little aquarium started, I will say more about it. 

THE Doctor. 
a eee ee 
A Sixteen Point Puzzle. 


Make upon a piece of paper or a slate sixteen 
points or dots in a square; that is, four lines of 
four dots each at equal distances apart, like those 
here given. The puzzle is to draw a pencil line 
around each of the sixteen points without removing 


7 the pencil from the paper; the line to be a con- 


tinuous one, with no retracing or “back tracks.” 
Start at one corner at one of the middle points, or 
on the side; but remember there must be a single 
inclosure to each of the sixteen dots, no more 
and no less, when the work is rightly done. 
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—— 
Our Puzzle-Box. 


DEFINITIONS. 
The word defined must be spelled with some of 
the letters found in the definition). 

e: Aslender piece of timber by which a 
sail is extended. You cannot make **boom”’ the 
word defined, because there is only one o in the 
definition ; but you can make ‘‘ yard.” 

. An anchor at the bow. 
A subordinate church officer. 
Pleasing by acquired beauty or grace. 
Whirling, rotary. 
A grasping. 
To present for judicial trial. 
A verbal promise. 
. Familiar knowledge with readiness of per- 
formance. 

9, A little table. 

10. A flat stone, an ensign. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Tam composed of 35 letters : 

My 11, 4, 14, 35, is a boy’s toy. 

My 9, 17, 7, 22, is a suggestion 

My 28, 31, 22, is a snare. 

My 13, 26, 27, 15, is used by every workman, 

My 23, 1, 21, 10, is an animal : good to eat. 

My 2, 83, 24, 8, 5, 16, is seen on the druggist’s shelf. 

My 18, 28, 3, 19, affords much amusement to 
children, er € it has been the death of many. 

My 34, 32, 20, 25, is exactly the same. 

My 19, 30, 6, 29, 12, is its color. 

My whole is a facetious paraphrase of the prov- 
. erb, ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
DECAPITATIONS, 


1, Behead an article of clothing and leave a tree. 


9 I VEY G0 20 pt 


2, Behead an exclamation and leave something [ 


good to eat. 
8. Behead to break things and leave a tradesman. 
4, Behead an article of clothing and leave a tool. 
5, Behead earth and leave what sometimes flows 
from it. 
6. Behead what all of us have and leave what 
most of us have. 
7%, Behead a stream and leave a bird. 
ANAGRAMS, 
6. Count at | , 
7 Casts oa 
8. Star-lit ocean. 


1. Is sad tune. 

2, I lit at error. 
8. Ed went in. 
4, 
5. 


Rude crops. 9. Cne forge. 
Cord! Rope’s end. 10. Go clear item. 
CROSS WORD. 


My first is in practice but not in preach. 
My next is in orange but not in peach. 
My third is in scarlet but not in pink. 
My fourth is in ponder but not in think, 
My fifth is in powders but not in pill. 
My six h is in threaten but not in kill. 
My seventh is in robber but not in thief. 
My eighth is in sorrow but not in grief. 
My ninth is in soul but not in mind, 
My whole in the woods you often find. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 


UNKO)AMLPINKR(MIKOA 
PUPM 


Patty, 





Illustrated Rebus No. 483.—Some 
good advice for both old and young to consider, 








POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
(Zrample :—To increase, a reptile. Answer—Add, 
adder.) 


those that form the outline that need be iooked to.: 
Usually the hands should be exactly parallel with 
the wall, but by turning them a little one way or 





1. An animal—not sweet. 
2. Gross—a swift horse. 
8. To cite—proportional part. 


4. To permit—a printing type. 

5. Crazy—a plant. 

6. A staff,—to ramble. BEssIB, 
aa 


Answers to Puzzles in the 
January No. 

ADDITIONS AND TRANSPOSITONS.—= 
1, River+A—arrive. 2. Coat,—actor. 
8. Rest,—stare. 4, Stare,—arrest. 5, 
Ream,—amber. 

NouMEricaL Enremas, — 1. Snow- 
flake. 2. Follow up the plow, boys. 

TRANSPOSITION.—Acres, races, Ce- 
sar, scare, cares, 

CoNCEALED Poets. —1. Hunt. 2, 
Drake. 3. Keats, 4. Gray. 5. Smart. 
6. Spencer, 7%. Pope. 

Cross Worp.—Ephemeral. 

ReversEs.—Before I went to Zion, 
I used to make war on rats, Some- 
times I would meet one in the yard, 
and nearly step on him. Sometimes 
I prepared a trap for them, sometimes 
took one of the guns and laid in wait 
for them: but I had little reward 
and won but little glory; I could 




















not get rid of them, and to this day 
they mar my comfort. 

a PROVERB.—A new broom sweeps 
clean. 

DovusLtp Acrostic.—Sweet Briar: 
Water. 3. Eli. 4. Extra. 5, Trifler, 

Hatr Squarze.—P E RU 

EKE 


RE 
U 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Backslider. 2, Effluvia. 3. Loath- 
some. 4. Swineherd. 5. Cicerones. 6, Unshackled. 
7. Mispronounced, 8. Girlishness. 9. Ventrilo- 
quists, 10, Naughtiness. 


1, Sob. 2, 


Making Shadows on the Wall. 


To so place the hands between the lamp or 
candle and the wall that they will cast a shadow of 
some particular shape, is an old and very amusing 
pastime. The four pictures here given are not 
original, but are presented merely to call the atten- 
tion of the young readers to an old source of 
fun. Heads of animals are perhaps 
the most common shadow pictures. 
We cannot recollect when the first 
one was made for our youthful amuse- 
ment. The picture of the “goat” will 
show how the hands are to be placed 
for making a very easily recognized 
head and face of this animal. ‘Mrs. 
Grundy” is not difficult to make, and 
will give a world of fun when followed 
by a explanation and accompanied by 
a peculiar nodding motion of the head 
not uncommon in old ladies. ‘ Mike” 
will perhaps be easier and more satis- 
factory in his make up. Let the boys 
try and bring him out for the sport of 
the household. The “ squirrel’? may 
be the most difficult, but with a little 
patience he will take on the right share, 
and his eye will come to its proper ~ 
place. There are a great many other - 
pictures that may be done in shadow, 
but these samples will seyve to in- 
troduce the subject. The ingenious boys 
and girls can amuse themselve by finding out how 
many objects they can make on the wall. In mak- 
ing shadow pictures, there are some rules to be ob- 
served. There should be but one lamp in the room, 
and the brighter this is, the better. If the lamp 
has a ground glass or any other but a clear-ylass 
globe or shade, remove it. The farther the hands 
are from the wall the larger will be the shadow, 
but the larger it is the less distinct it will appear. 
The shadows show best on a white ground; if the 
wall has colored paper or is otherwise tinted, pin 
up a large sheet of white paper, or a piece of white 
cloth. Observe that it is the outline alone that 
makes the shadow, and it makes no difference how 
the other fingers, etc., may be placed. It is only 








THE SPECTROGRAPH 








SOME SHADOW PICTURES FOR PRACTICE, 


the other, very curious changes will be made in 
the shadow. Try and make the four here given. 


Help in Drawing. 

As we were looking among some holiday toys, we 
came across an old thing with a new name and a 
long one—Spectrograph. This learned title 1s evi- 
dently made up from Greek words meaning an im- 
age, and to write, or draw, and shows that the toy 1s 
concerned with drawing. When you go by the 
plate-glass windows in a town or city street, you 
will notice that the glass reflects very plainly the 
images of people in the street, while you can at the 
same time see the articles in the window ; the glass 
in part reflects, and in part allows the light from 
the things on the other side to pass through it. 
This drawing toy with the big name makes use 
of this property of a plate of glass. It is a emall 
drawing bourd, with a pane of glass set up across 








> — 


FOR AIDING IN DRAWING, 
and in the middle of it, as seen in the figure, An 
engraving is laid on the left-hand side of the board, 
and so placed that the light, either daylight or 
that from a lamp will fall well upon it; on the other 
side of the glass is put a piece of white paper, which 
is held in place by pins or small tacks. If you now 
look at the glass, you will see the picture very 
plainly, appearing as if it were really on the white 
paper. Now take a pencil and follow the lines of 
the picture as they appear to be on the paper. You 
can see the point of your pencil perfectly well, and 
you have only carefully to move it along the image 
of the picture, and you will get an exact drawing 
of the engraving on the other side. To make a neat 
drawing requires a little practice. One must, as 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 








the boys sometimes say, “get the hang’? of it. 
Those of vou who have seen the American Agricul- 
durist’s larger or Compound Microscope, know that 
It has a Camera Lucida, 
to allow the magnified objects to be drawn. That 
Camera Lucida acts on precisely the same principle 
as this drawing toy; it is a thin plate of glass so 
placed as to allow you to see the image from the 


THE LITTLE KITTY 


microscope and your pencil at the same time. There 
are various forms of the Camera Lucida, and some 
are much used for certain kinds of drawing. You 
have no doubt seen a Camera Obscura, in which a 
glass throws the image of an object or a view upon 
a white screen or paper in a dark room or box. 
Camera Obscura means “ dark chamber ;’’ when the 
other instrument was invented which allowed the 
image to be seen without darkening the room, it 
was called Camera Lucida, or “light chamber,” 
though there need not be any room or chamber 








IN HER APPEAL FOR RELIEF TO 





about it. Some years ago there was, in London, a 
remarkable exhibition, by a Prof. Pepper, known as 
Pepper’s Ghost. 

An image like a real one was seen to move about 
and talk, and yet the spectators could see objects 
behind the body of the man or woman, which would 
appear and fade away in the most wonderful man- 
ner. This effect was produced by having a large 





“OLD 


plate of glass so placed that the image of a con- 
cealed person was reflected by it, and the reflected 
image only visible to the astonished spectators. 


The Kitty in Trouble. 


A good, patient, and playful kitten is often pre- 
ferred by a child to a lifeless doll. It serves a bet- 
ter purpose, because it is a living, moving, and 
feeling thing. On account of the kitten being able 
to feel, she is sometimes made to suffer pain at the 
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burt the pet intentionaily, but often overdoeg in 
its desire to be kind. I have a case like this in 

mind, where there was a little warm-hearted girl, 

who had, as her two companions at play, a large 

and generous dog and a kitten of no great size, 

The kitten, being so much the smaller needed, as 

she thought, all the greater care. It would take a 
volume to tell all that 
happened to this kitten 
before it grew to bea 
strong and noble eat. 
The tight places into 
which she was put for 
safe-keeping sometimes 
nearly took her life. 

The half day that she 
spent in the pillow case 
was only equalled by 
the severe warming 
which she received in 
the oven on a day when 
the air out-of-dovrs was 
below zero, and her 
young keeper thought 
she must be cold. Per- 
haps nothing annoyed 
Kitty more frequently 
than the strings, rib- 
bons, etc., that were 
tied about her neck in 
so tight and secure a 
manner as to make her 
cough and choke. At 
times she must “play 
sick” for the amuse- 
ment of her purse, and 
then, of course, the first 
thing was to have a bib 
put on and be fed. The 
tying on of the bib was 
a trial to her, because 
in the child’s anxiety to 
make it stay, she would 
draw the ends too tight. 
This work was 80 over- 
done one day that in 
her suffering and fright 
poor Kitty escaped from 
her nurse and ran to 
the barn where she 
found “Old Rover,” 
and implored him, as 
her great and powerful 
friend, to help her out 
of her trouble—and the 
bib. The artist presents 
us with the scene at 
this trying moment in 
the eventful life of the 
pet kitten. The dog 
does not seem to real- 
ize the situation, and 
though interested in his 
little friend, he does 
not see the trouble, and 
makes no attempts to 
help her, other than by 
his sympathetic look 
and voice. But the 
trouble is not all with 
Kitty. The little girl 
has, after all, had the 
hardest part to bear, and 
as she comes running 
to find her pet, she is 
more filled with anxiety 
and fear than her patient. She will gladly untie the 
cloth that is aout Kitty’s neck, and put her pet at 
ease by many kind strokes of its soft fur and kind 
words of pure, childish sympathy. The little nurse 
will promise never to do so again; a soft pillow 
will be given to Kitty, and all will be at peace. 
“Old Rover” will again lie down, and the pussy 
will purr both the child and herself tosleep. In 
this pleasant way ends many a trial of youth—out 
of the dark clouds of childish‘distress soon breaks 
the bright light of joy. Unoue Hat. 


ROVER.” 














1881. ] [For Advertising Rates see Page 134.] 
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Missouri the Leading Hog 
State.—Oficial statistics of the number of farm animals 
obtained from State officers, and published in third annua 
live stock map of H. W. Hill & Co., Decatur, 1I1., just issued 
show there are 35,611,400 hogs, 40,385,300 sheep, and 33,158,406 
cattle in the United States. Missouri leads in number of 
hogs, aggregating 3,383,800; Illinois has 3,202,600; Iowa, 
2,798,400; Indiana, 2,626,500; Ohio, 2,045,300; California, in 
sheep, 7,646,800; Texas, in cattle, 5,036,300. They have pub- 
lished 1,250,00) copies of this valuable illustrated map for 
free distribution. 
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Butter Salt. 


The salt used is of greater importance than 
might easily be considered. The usual im- 
purities of salt are chloride and sulphate of 
lime and chloride and sulphate of magnesia. 
Lime mixed with fats combines and forms 
an insoluble white soap. When lime is pres- 
ent in salt, small, white specks of soapy sub- 
stance, are formed in the butter, thus injur- 
ing its keeping qualities. Magnesia is bitter, 
and if this is present the flavor is injured, so 
that it is of the greatest importance to have 
the purest salt. Unfortunately, our American 
salt is not of sufficient purity or uniformity 
for dairy purposes, and the best qualities only 
of English salt should be used. Of these there 
are two kinds on the market, known as the 
Ashton, and Higgin’s Eureka. The latter is 
fast superseding the former on account of its 
perfect purity, uniformity of grain and free- 
dom from objectionable scale. As the differ- 
ence in price between good and bad salt is 
very small and the difference between good 
and bad butter is very large, the extra cost 
of -a sack of the best salt may easily be saved 
upon one pail of butter. A hundred pounds 
of salt will pack 1,600 pounds of butter, and 
two to five cents a pound on this quantity 
may easily be lost by means of bad salt, 
making a loss of $80 to $80 to offset the gain 
of one dollar, or less.—Henry Stewart in 
Rural New Yorker. 








THORBURN’S SEEDS. 


OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 


VECETABLE, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD and 
TREE SEEDS 
for 1881 will be ready for mailing early in the month. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 





Parents Should Ask for the 


BLACK TIP 


In place of the metal,as it WILL WEAR AS WELL, 
and is intended to take its place 


UPON CHILDREN’S SHOES, 





Samples of 
Imperted 
useful and 
necessar 
Househol 

rticles and 
Agents price list 


for 27 


y 

whomention 

this paper. All charges for sendin 

them pre-paid by us. Money returne 
if you are not satisfied. 

LONDON IMPORTING CO,, ' 

22, 24 & 26 4th Ave., New York. 


& We have examined these goods and find them well 
worth the money.”—Editor Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ 
Magazine. 








THE FARMER’S WATCH. 


A perfect Timekeeper, Stem Winder and 
Stem Setter, in a solid German Silver Open 
Face Case, nickel plated in the best manner. 
‘A sound, strong and reliable Watch. The best 
ever eth tie money, ag by express 
on receipt 0 . rcular free. 

Jd. 8. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St.. New York. 











SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of Econ- 
omy. Every lady in the United States will find it to her 
advantage to see samples of our new 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES 
IN SILKS, DRESS GOODS, COLORED 
AND BLACK WOOLLEN GooDs, 
&e., IN ALL THE LATEST 
STYLES, MAILED FREE 
UPON APPLICATION. 

We furnish Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, Walking Jack- 
ets, Dolmans, Hosiery, Gloves, Hamburg Edgings, Laces, 
Ribbons, Fringes, Housekeeping Goods, Upholstery Goods 
Woollen Underwear for Ladies, Gents, and Children, Ladies? 
and Misses’ Cotton Underwear, Boys’ Clothing, Millinery, 
and Carpetings, at the lowest prices for finest goods. We 
have the largest 


RETAIL DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 


in this country, and our mail order business is only equalled 
by the Bon Marche of Paris. We neither misrepresent nor 
deal in worthless articles. 

Our mail matter represents every State in the Union daily. 
Our system of he | orders by mail is perfect and expedi- 
tious. Our invariable rule is to give those not present to 
make their own selections, the best choice. All goods not 
perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully exchanged, or the 
money refunded. Our sole motive is to please our customers. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Eom and Summer will be more complete than ever. 
Do not fail to send for one immediately. It will cost you 
nothing, and may be the means of saving money. 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STS., 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8S. A. 
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ESTEY & Co. 


BRATTLEBORO VT. AN 
~ Send postal for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


S, DIES, & Other/PFERRAOUTE 


FRUIT-CAN TOOLS,) Machine Oo, 


illustrated List Free. |&20Ciliftst., N.Y. 


8c. r  Jushel 
on CORN and 
20c.0n WHEAT 


can itively be 
full ar- 
eneva, N. Y. 
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saved. For Illustrated Pamphlet, gi 
ticulars, address The Thomas 


arrow Co., 





BOYS’ CLOTHING 


Made to Order, suitable for 
any from four to nineteen 
years of age. 


pirestions for measuring, same« 
ples of material, styles of garments, 
with prices, sent free upon applica« 
tion, by mail. 


PIECES FOR MENDING 


sent with each suit. A great saving 
of troubie and an economical way te 
clothe your boys. Address 


POOLE & CO., 


54 and 56 Duane St., N. Vo 
World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples 


Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
case of movement wnequalled. Patentee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs ” pushed 
about at the Centennial. For Illustrated : 

and mention American 4gricutturtst, 
ITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


e 











Catalogue send stam 
HERBERT 8. 





WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Katon, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 


Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of mas 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 
And with determined policy to build only the BEsT MA« 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN= 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have atiained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power Fora 
qnarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on a 
Mention this paper. . pplication, 





Improvement for 188 |. 
OIL STOVE. 

Does not heat the house, Perfect 
for all kinds of Cooking and Heating 
Irons. Always ready and reliable, The 
most satisfactory Stove made and the 
re ogy end wer ed ty 
1123 CHESTNUT S., PHILADELPHIA, 


WJOHNS 


ASGESTSS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 


Steam Pine & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire roof Coatings, &o. 


SEND FoR RIPTIVE PRICE lo 
H.W.JOHNS M'F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


For Washing Win<« 
—— Carriages, etc, 
tects Bui 
from Fire, and — 
Vines, etc., from In« 
3 sects, Potato Bugs 
. ‘ ‘e and Canker Worma, 
ri Sb vis = aes = os ee Lp 
. ire ome, or Factory, show! 
(o=,,” ae be without the "Fountain 


Pump. Send for 
Illustrated Circular, 








H 









— te 


J. A. WHITMAN, 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Providence, R, f, 


~ VICTORIAS 


Written for DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
by LoutsE M. Atcort, is a story of a woman artist’s strug. 

gies and triumphs, told in even a more dramatic vein than 
s usual with this brilliant writer. Do not fail to see the 
plendid March ber ef this model magazine. 
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Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. ‘ 
Editor of American Agriculturist says : ‘‘ Very early, productive 

and good; quality not to be surpassed,’ { 
CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 

# American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss’ Amer- 

ican Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every package. { 
Parices.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cents; pint, 65 cents, 
wart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. 

’ Our Novelty Sheet, ‘giving full particulars, mailed free. =“ 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
EAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


300 B ‘ 
With arichly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive priced list of 2.000 varieties of Frowrr and VEGETABLE 
seeds—with much useful information upon their culture—150 
—— to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, which can be 
leducted from first order for seeds. 
Address, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New Yerk. 


Pringle’s New Hybridized 
Excelsior-Hulless Oats. 


, Mr. C.G. Pringle, the well-known successful hybridizer, 
to whose efforts we are indebted for the celebrated Cham- 
plain and Defiance Wheats, has been successful in impart- 
ing important improvements to another cereal. We have 
parchased the entire stock of this promising novelty, and 
now offer for the first time Pringle’s Hybridized Ex- 
celsior-Hulless Oats. 

With a view to impart to the hulless species the size of 
plane, vigorous habit, and productiveness of one or other of 
he favorite hulled sorts, Mr. Pringle, amongst other ex- 
ertente. hybridized the well-known Excelsior Oats with 
he Chinese Hu less, and the experiment proved highly 
successful, the result being the variety now offered. 

For further particulars see our Illustrated List of novel- 
ties mailed free to all applicants. 

Price: Packets containing one ounce, 25 cents ; 5 packets 
for $1.00. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 3 Barclay Street, New York. 
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BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA | NEW EARLY TOBACCO, 


GENERAL GRANT. 


The earliest Tobacco in cultivation, gutenieety adapted 
for growing in the Northern States. t summer it pro- 
duced leaves 44 inches in length, of proportionate breadth, 
and matured its crop perfectly, as far north as Duluth, 
Minnesota. The leaf has extremely small veins, is of the 
finest possible texture, and very elastic. One of the best 
judges of tobacco in New York city pronounces it an ex- 
ceedingly promising variety, and an old Connecticut Valley 
grower says it is the choicest as well as the earliest sort he 
has seen. Directions for cultivation and curing sent with 
each packet. Price 25 cents per = ; 5 packets, $1.00 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 


Our stock of Onion Seed has been raised from selected 
bulbs, and carefully tested, and we can recommend it with 
the greatest confidence, as equal to any ever offered in this 
or any other market. 


02., Y Ib. Ib. 
Extra Early Red.......... $0.40 $1.25 $4.75 
SE MEE. kcccceneseceeee 35 1.25 4.50 
Wethersfield Large Red.. 40 1.25 4.25 
Danvers Yellow....,..... 40 1. 4.25 
Yellow Dutch...........-. 35 1.25 4.00 
White Portugal........ <a 1.25 4.25 
Red Globe........ ... ssa) ee 1.75 6.00 
White Globe. .....00..0000 50 1.50 5.75 


In lots of 5 Ibs. and over, 50 cents per Ib. may be deducted. 
Special prices given for larger quantities. 

Postage must be addedjat the rate of 16 cents per pound 
when ordered by mail. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, % Barclay Street, New York. 


NEW POTATOES. 


Extra Early Peach Blow.—A variety of great merit, 
as early as the Alpha, and somewhat like this favorite varie- 
ty in appearance, of uniform size, very prolific and excellent 
cooking and keeping qualities. 

White Star.—Pertfectly distinct, oblong, large and hand- 
some tubers, medium early; as a table pg A faultless. 

dirondack.—The symmetrical form of this variety at 
once attracts attention; extremely productive, flesh pure 
white, floury and of excellent flavor; keeps well. 
Price of either of the above varieties by mail, 1 pound $1.00; 





pounds, $2.50. 

Queen of the Valley.—A remarkable variety of enor- 
mous size and extraordinary productiveness ; its vigorous 
habit enables it to resist disease. Cooks and keeps well. 
By mail 75 cts. per 1b.; 3 Ibs. $2.00. 

Late Beauty of Hebron.—A handsome, oblong va- 
riety; asport of the original Beauty of Hebron; an abund- 
ant cropper ; table properties of the highest order. 

American Magnum Bonum,—Very rr and pro- 
ductive; are! arge, resists disease well ; when cooked 
floury and of a delicious flavor ; an immense cropper. 

Sutton’s English Magnum Bonum.—A late variety 
of great merit; very prolific and quality of first excellence. 
Price of each of the last three named varieties by mail 60 
cts. per Ib.; 3 Ibs. $1.25. 

For description and further particulars send for 
trated Sheet of Novelties for 1881, mailed free to al 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato _Catalogue.—Contains 
a list of 500 varieties Potatoes, embracing several new and 
very promising varieties, with explicit directions for cul- 
ture, and much other valuable information respecting this 
valuable esculent. 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. Y. 


‘ad Ilius- 





vingston’s Perfection 


TOMATO. 


Balsed by the originator of and fs supe- 
rior to the Acme and Paragon Tomatoes. 
—+" smooth, solid and productive.) 

nal Packets, 25 cents; five for $1.00. 
r’s Garden Calendar for 1881 mailed 
free. Valuable to the market gardener, ama- 
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BURPEE’S 
first gloss, Our 

irate 

@ New Trial B 

for 1881 contains one packet each of Winningstadt Cabbage, New 

Alpha Tomato (this alone sold at 25c.), Dewing's Improved Beet, 


Norfolk S Spinach Prolific Nutmeg Melon, ip 
Radien, New Naltese Parsnip, and Butman ‘Squash. All the above, 


with full instructions, mailed for only 25e. in tage st 8. 
Or we will mail 10 ets of FLO SEEDS, or trial, 
PF 25e. NOW, and ask for B 1881 
ARM ANNUAL, beautifully ye sent free to any 


F. 
address. Write for it. AT URP 
Nos. 219 and 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





_ BUIST’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 






are always warranted, exclusively of our own 
. Best fer the G ener! Best ‘or the 
erchant! BECAUSE RELIABLE: 

They never fail to produce the finest vequeatios, and 
are planted in all parts of the world. e constant 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over a 
period of more than half acentury, have brought Buist’s 
Seeds to astate of perfection and reliability second to none. 

BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for {838i 

pages of useful information), mailed for 3c. stamp. 

olesale Price-Current for Merchants on application. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















SEEDS. 


Snaker’s Genuine -Garden Seeds. 


Annual Illustrated Catalogue free to all applicants. Address, 
D. C. BRAINARD, Agt, Shaker Village, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 


SEED 


We will send our Catalogue for 





















FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Cladiolus, Lilies, Roses, 
Plants, etc. 
beautifully iustrated with colored plates, 

free toall who send their address. 
A Application may be made to 
















ROCHESTER, N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILLS 





nee a 


OE TER HENDERSON 


Shy 


RYTH 
FOR THE 


) 
LETTER 


Ber HendersonVln. 


385 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


EN LT oS 
NORTH STAR SEED FARMS, 1881, 


Fifth Annual Catalogue now ready, free, on application, 
Former correspondents will be served without application. 
The products of these Seed Farms, the most Northern in 
America, have established beyond controversy the great 
organic law, **that the further North Seeds are 
grown, the earlier their products will mature,” 

Our St. Paul Tomato, Early Minnesota 
Sweet Corn, Red River, and Senaw Corn, 
Pure Scotch Fyfe Wheat (Seed Stock), Carrots, 
Beets, Onions, Minn. Early Amber Sugar 
Cane, and nearly everything in Vegetable List cannot 
be equalled in America. 


T. M. METCALF, 


Seed Grower and Jobber, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE, 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Secds sent 
by mail, postage free. Special prices and terms to GRANGErs. 

“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.—Hds. American Agriculturist. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 

Address, WM. ANDERSON, 

Successor to CHARLES SIZER, 


Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 





(ESTABLISHED 1863.) 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES. 


SMALL FRUITS A SPECIALTY. 


DUTCHESS SEED STORE. 


Combined Cotslogace sent on qo 
- FERRIS, Jr., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Ww. ° 
Nurseries, Hooker Ave. Office & Seed Store, 385 &387 Main St. 









PLANT SEED COMPANY'S 

Seed Catalogue and Almanac 
For 18s1i 

Containing a ane Descrip- 


Field, Vegetable, Tree and Flower Seeds, Seed 
Grain, Novelties, Seed Potatoes, etc. 


ea Mailed Free to allapplicants, Address, 


Plant Seed Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 





For |100,060 No.1 PEACH TREES. All| Est’d 
1881 \kinds fruit and ornamental Trees, Vines, vi 5 
and Plants. a, Glendale. Mt. Vernon and 100 other 
choice kinds small Fruits and Osage Orange. Send for my 


low Price List. Address, J. PE S, Moorestown, N. J. 





Manufacturer of [Fine Work 


~& STRAW BASKETS 
j/, RUSTIC WORK. 


WHOLESALE DRALER IN 
BULBS, FLOWER SEEDS, AND 


FLORISTS’ GOODS. 
fend for my Trade List. 
ES KING, 











MM 
186 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


{ 





lage Nurseries, Hightstown, 


SOHN SAUVUILPS 
CATALOGUE OF 


NEW, RARE, and BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 


Will be ready February Ast, with a Colored Plate. 
_It is full in really Good and Beautiful Plants. Nepenthes, 
New Draczenas, New Crotons, New Pelargoniums, New 
Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc., with a rich collection of 
Fine Foliage and other Greenhouse and Hot-House 
Piants, well grown and at Low Prices. Free to all my 
Customers ; to others, 10 cts.; or a plain copy free. 
Catalogues SEEDS, ROSES, ORCHIDS, FRUITS, etc., free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


RUIT Trees by Mail.—Small A 
Plum, Apricot, Quince, etc., packe 

to carry safely. Post-paid by il. Send for Prices, etc. 
Also, general Nursery Stock, cepoctally Peach Trees and 
small Fruit Plants. fa mn Ni iS, BLACK. & BRO., Vil- 





=. Peach, Cherry, 
n a secure manner 
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Our large Illustratea 
Catalogueof everything 
for Farm and Garden 
mailed free to all. 
02?"Send for it at once. 
It costs nothing; may 


BENSON, MAULE & CO, succes" 





223 Church Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
INCREASE the yield; SAVE time and money, 
by using 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
Broadcast Seed Sower, 


For Sowing all Grain and 
Grass Seeds, also Fertilizers. 

No. 1, price $30, sows 12 to 15 
acres per hour. No. 2, (see cut,) 
price $6, from 4 to 6-acres, at the 
same time sowing better and Jar 
more evenly than by hand or any 
other method. Send for circularand 
testimonials. Agents Wanted. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Mfrs. 

223 Church St., Phila, Pa.. 








HOVEY & C0, BOSTON, 


Send their New Catalogues of 


SELECT SEEDS, 


NEW AND CHOICE PLANTS, 


for 1881 Free to all who apply. 


HOVEY & CO., 16 So, Market St., Boston. 


GRASS, CLOVER, 
& FOREST-TREE 
{American & European] 


CATALOGUES (ENGLISH or GERMAN edition), Free. 





Henry Nungesser, Seed Merchant, 83 Ave. D, New York. 





OF ALL tof NP 
SEEDS: 
QUALITY. 


Send for our Catalogue — see what we = We have 
some choice seed to give awa 
—_. NDENHALL ‘ & co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


"Established 1825. @ 
Garden and Flower 
Peas and Beans. 


Select Beeds at low rices. Catalogues free. 
J. BOLGIANO & SON, BaLTimore, Md. 








SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
ALBANY SEED STORE 


Established 1831. 


PRICE & Npomansse OE 


SUCCESSORS TO 





We celebrate our  Fiftieth Year by 
publishing a more complete Catalogue 
than ever before. 72 pages, profusely 
illustrated. Sent free by mail. 

PRICE & KNICKERBO 
80 State St., Albany, 


EADQUARTERS § f 7 


"Chicago Market” Potato. 


ONE OF THE EARLIE 
wees | aS SGUA 

EX EDINGLY: PROLIFIC. 

pasting seedsmen ey Saath wa recommend it. Send for 


_— peck, $1.25; bushel, $3.50; bbl., $7.50. 
Seven other newest sorts 
Low freight rates from Chicago to all points. 


J.C. VAUGHAN, 45 Lasalle St., Chicago. 














or your Seeds 
This B. Be 


SEEDS Meee selections piesa the most re- 
liable growers and importers. No 
old seeds in store. Every variety tested before 
offered for sale, Special attention given to orders 
by mail. Seeds shipped by mail or express to any 
“ry of the United States. Reference: Home National 
aank, Chicago: Furst & Bradley Mf’g Co., Chicago: 
Ki rby, Carpenter & Co., Chicago. send for Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Farm Machine 
A.B, BARNES, 46 & 48 W. Lake St. "Chicago, Ill 





82-POUND CUBAN QUEEN WATER-MELON. 


flavor. 





A Libera! Offer only to those who order from this advertisement. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 


Burpee’s 

and the best of - tomatoes. Price, 25 Cts. per packet. 

’s Surehead Cabb. 

z. ere os per packet. American Wonder Peas, genuine, 

5 Cts. per packet; 60 Cts. per pint, post-paid. 

New Morring-Glory—The Relipee, from Brazil, ieaigaaan beautiful, 20 Cts. per packet. 

For One Dollar ‘e will send by mail, post- 

paid, to any address, one packet of east of the above, amounting in value to $1.50, and will also give two trial packets ' 

of New Early Cabbages and a sample of the New Golden Grains Wheat. Order Now! 
188: , beautifully illustrated, mailed free to all who write for it, 


Address, W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Warehouse, 
Nos. 219 and 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This new Melon from the West Indies is certainly the Largest and 
Variety in the world. All who saw our crop the past season remarked wR. never 
before saw such large, fine Melons, nor any so wonderfully 
flesh is bright red, remarkably Solid, Peculiarly Luscious, 
surpassing all others. On a Melon of enormous size there is bare tai by an fack ot of 
rind! They are very hardy, a ie vigorous in growth. 

Pein of 15 Seeds ; 5 Packets for $1.00, 


r~¥ Their 


st-paid. We offer $50.00 "IN iN CAGIE 


8, to be awarded as follows: .00 to the grower of the Largest Cuban 


j Ben ster Melons $15.00 to the grower of the seco; largest, and $10.00 to the 
rower of the third largest. Do not fail to try and see how large the Cuban 
TFOTHER SPECIALTIES FOR 1881.—Burpec’s Netted Gem 
_ tS) 
Musk-Melon (see illustration), the most productive — 
and most delicious small Early Citron. Price, 25 Cts. 
= packet. 
usk-Melon known, weight, it, 22 lbe., and of superb 
Packet, ss 








Montreal Green Nutmeg, the largest 


ax To mato, far ahead of Acme, 
always heads, 15 





SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and mailed 
free to allapplicants. It contains all the leading and most 
popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seed for 1881 will be ready by January, and sent free 
to all who apply. Customers of last season need not write 
for it. 1 offer one of the largest collections of vegetable 
seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every par- 
cel, Allseed sold from my establishment warranted to 
to be both fresh and true to name ; 80 far that should 
it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. As the 
original introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead 
Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other 
new vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who 
are anxious to have their seed fresh, true, and 
of the very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








I will give you the best Seeds SF aay 
for the least money of any firm 4 
in America or refund. Western oor 


Seeds are best. Minetakethe 42% 
lead. Gardeners say they never rang 
fail. I used 6000 tbs Rast to print 50000 


prett Wanita Il 
worth of engra’ 5 beats the world, 

worth many oeleee TRE E. Prices below 
all, R.H.SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


SEEDS! Fresh: 


est. 
B) They are hemenseuenes 
) have stood the test of years, 

; Iry them. Handsomelyillus- 

trated Gard Manual, 

iy Mailed free. BE SU TREto 


uStrated with $2000 












- J. B. ROOT &CO., 
= Seed Growers, Rockford, Ill, 





angiich Catalogue of GERMAN FLOWER 
S, and also my German Catalogue of 
tase neole. Agricultural and Horticultural Seeds 
Bulbs and Flowers, have been published, and on request 
will be sent to you gratis. 
FRIEDR. SPITTEL, Seed Grower and Merchant, 
Arnstadt, near Erfurt, GERMANY. 









For (881. 


= Send stamp for R. H. ALLEN & 
A. CO.’S Seed Catalogue. Address, 


P. 0. Box 376, N. Y. City. 


GARDEN & FARM SEEDS. 


Send for SEED CATALO 
VANDERBILT BROS., 23 Balen St., N. Y. 


JOHNSON GRASS SEED, 


» (Sorghum Halapense.) 

Raised on the original ‘Johnson Grass Farm.” where it 
grew thirty years ago. The same has been described in the 
American Agriculturist as “Guinea Grass.” 1s first-class 
for grazing and hay. Heavy foliage, juicy, and relished 
by all kinds of stock ; rapid g:ower; can be cut three and 
four times eJear, yielding from one and one-half to two 
and one-half tons per acre at each cutting. pond for de- 
scriptive circular. 

Marion Junction, Dallas Co., ‘hinbatae. 














For 1881 is an Elegant Book of et Pages, One 
Colored Flower Plate, and 600 Thustrations 
with Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, an 
Directions for growing. Sent free, by mail, for 10 cents, 
In English or German. 
VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
te GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 
he Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50 
> in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. InGerman b 
ng 
Vickés Illustrated Monthly Magazine—2%2 Pages, 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Sem Num- 
bers sent for 1 cents ; 3 yh co ie for 25 cents. 
ddress, K, Rochester, N. Y. 


EDS 


ORME 00 HORN Wh hh 
sent by mail to any part of the United States duty paid, 


CATALOGUE for (881 .28.59.5. 


WM. RENNIE, Seedsman, Toronto, Canada. 


WFERRY 2 
: We peseR Bea Wee 

















will be mailed Pree to all applicants, and to customers without 
— it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravin 

Bore: and full oe prices and directions or 

Planting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 

Dieses, etc. Invaluable to al 


Send for it. Address, 
FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
E GROVES.—Fifty thousand acres of land 
BAS don e, Florida, f for sale in lots of ten acres, 
adapted to the 7 vation of Cream Lemons. Miagh ree _ 


nanas, Pineapples, and other tro ical fruits Title pertc 
For further in, ormation, ad . W. HoweGatr, 75 Maiden 








Lane, N. Y., or 1424 New ares Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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‘Of this incomparable variety I have much the 
largest and best stock in the Country. A large 
Stock also of GRECC, Turner, Hersiine, Fran- 
.conia, Caroline, Keliance, Brandywine, ete. 


POVETT’S 


ILLUSTRATED 





IS NOW READY. 40 Pages; 75 Illustrations. 
HONEST DESCRIPTIONS; FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
Lovett’s Small Fruits are the best in the country, 
and are sold at the lowest possible prices at which 
plants can be properly grown and shipped. The Cata- 
logue tells how to get and grow them; giving also afull 
list of the finest Large Fruits and Select Orna= 
mental Trees & Plants. 35 New Strawberries, 
10 New Grapes, New Hybrid Pears, New Rasp- 
berries, New Blackberries, etc. Send for it at once. 
w- IT. BnOVETT,!Littie Silver, N. J. 





Asparagus---New Variety. 


Smalley’s Extra Early Defiance; 2 weeks earlier than 
Colossal, a larger, softer grass; far superior to all other 
varieties. One acre will produce more grass with the same 
treatment than 2 acres of Colossal. It isthe best Asparagus 
grown, either for private use or for market. ‘Two-year-old 
plants, $5 per 100, $30 per 1,000; seed, $12 per Ib. Address 

A. SMALLEY, Bound Brook, Box 99, N. J. 


ASPARAGUS. 
““MOORE’S NEW CROSS-BRED.” 


The largest in cultivation. We have received the First 
Prizes for Asparagus from the Mass. Horticultural Society 
for many years, and the above-named is an improvement on 
that variety. Also, a fine stock of Moore’s Early Grape 
and other specialties. Send for circular. 


JOHN B. MOORE & CO., Concord, Mass. 
EXere, Read This! 


Have you seen the Adjustable Suspension Rod for 
Hanging Plants? It can be made long or short, is stronger 
than chains, handsome and durable. Sent post-paid as fol- 
lows: Style B, 15c.; Style C, 20c. Dealers send for prices. I 
manufacture meng kinds. 

E. F. EDGECOMB, MEcHANIC FALLs, Me. 


















To every farmer sending us his name, 
we will send free The Clover Leaf, a 4 p 28 column 
farmers’ paper, full of valuable information on the 
culture and harvesting of clover for seed. en 
‘ou write say where you saw this notice. Address 
SELL MANTTCACTITRING CO., South Bend, Ind. 


$1.00 


Flower Garden 


13 _Monthly Blooming Roses, or 22 Splendid 
Verbenas, $1. a 

4 Geraniums, 4 Abutilons, and 4 Begonias 
or 12 Carnations, $1. 

4 Fuchsias. 4 Carnations, and 4 Double 


Petunias, all different, $1. 


4 Calla Lilies, 4 Tuberoses and 4 Smilax 
or 12 Geraniums, . 
Lantanas and § Chrysan- 


Thought G 8, 5 
Sent by mail postage paid, or the 6 collections per 
express for $5. 
IlWustrated catalogue sent free on application. 
W. V. SKED & CO., Successors to 
SKED, Pappock & Co., Cleveland, O. 





BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


Established 1852. 13 Greenhouses. 600 Acres. New 
Spring Wholesale and Plant Catalogue /ree. 
BAIRD & TUTTLE, Agents, Bloomington, Il. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor Vitze, White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock 
and Larch, 6 to 12 inches, Le per 1,000; $10 for 5,000; $17 
for 10,000. " Also, No. 3 NEW APPLE SEED at lowest 








rats. ES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y 


HORSE RADISH SETS, 


of aoe quality, for Sale. Price $3 per thousand ; five thou- 
sand lots or over, $2.50. Tobe sure of having your orders 
filled, send them in early. 


J. S. BIRDEN & CO., 198 Capen St., HarTrorpD, Conn. 
FIN} EW Seedling Potato (LACKAWANNA), of much 


promise. First time offered. Handsome, prolific “oe 
Well. $1 perlb.,p.p. P. SUTTON, Ransom, Lac. Co., 





125 Chambers St.. 


THORBURN& CARSON, 


Successors to W. H. Carson, 


SEEDSMEN, 


NEW YORK. 





Teosinte, and Prickly Comfrey. 
os 


Our Catalogue will be mailed free on request. We offer a complete assortment of Vegetable, Fiel¢ 
and Flower Seeds, all of the choicest quality. Among specialties in Fodder Plants, we offer seed of 
the Johnson or Means Grass, Pear! Millet (first introduced by us), White Egyptian Corn or Dhoura, 





2104, 106, 108, and 110 Michigan St. 


oP CORN. 


Office, 115 Kinzie St., Catcago, Iii, 


| ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue Gragg, 
Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, etc., etc., etc. 
g | Warehouses: (115, 117. and 119 Kinzie St. 2 x 
















little 
logue. 


n work 


Ss. L. AL 


THE PLANET JR. GOODS. 
Let every man, woman and child, whether interested much or 
i ing the soil, send now for our carefully written cata- 
We want all Farmers who value labor saving tools, to study 
out our combined Horse Hoe, Cultivator, and coverer; Market 
Gardeners who have acres upon acres, on each of which our Double 
Wheel Hoe will save its cost yearly, to examine the merits of our fine 
&. garden tools; and every one who has even a small vegetable garden, 
* toread closely what the Firefly Hoe and Garden Plow will save them. 
3 LEN & Co., 229 Market St,, Phila., Pa. 


— — 








GRAPE VINES. 


ALL LEADING VARIETIES IN LARGE SUPPLY. 
Warranted true toname. Priceslow. Also, the celebrated 
NEW WHITE GRAPE, PRENTISS. 

Also TREES, SMALL FRvITs, ete. 
T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


TREES FRUIT and 


ORNAMENTAL. 


One of the largest and most complete assortments of any 
size desired. Also, Flowering Shrubs, Grape Vines, and 
Small Fruits. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 

Send for Prices and Descriptive Catalogue free. 

WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 
60 miles from New York and 30 miles from Philadelphia. 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers sent free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 
FOREST TREES. 


HARDY CATALPA, 
AILANTHUS 
EUROPEAN LARCH, 
HITE ASI 














CATALOGUE, 
R. DOUGLAS & SONS, 


aukegan, Il. 
TREES FOR SALE, 

Peach Trees, 2 heavy stock of fine quality; Apple 
Trees, largely of Smith’s Cider ; Doolittle Raswhercy, 
Wilson’s Early Blackberry, from Root Cuttings; Osage 
Orange, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES, and all other 
Nursery Products at lowest rates. 

DAVID BAIRD, Manalapan, N. J. 


SHEHDS, 
BULBS, PLANTS. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA. 
TED CATALOGUE FREE. 
My list of new, rare and beau- 
tiful flowers isthe best in the 
country. New Gladiolus, 
Tuberoses, Amaryllis, Roses, 
Carnations, choice Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Seeds of 
House plants, &c. The grea- 
test collection of Lilies, 100 
tare kinds. All seeds except 
Greenhouse, are sold in Five 
Cent Papers; the best system 
ever adopted. Everything 
warranied true toname. See = a 
Catalogue; prices are low. = 
The following sent by mail postpaid. 10 Gladiolus, 10 sorts named, 
50c. 9 Lilies, 9 sorts named, $1. 12 double Tuberoses, 7ic. All fine 
sorts and flowering Bulls. Remit currency or postage stamps. My 
goods have an established reputation and go to ail parts ofthe world, 

J. LEWIS CHILDS, QUEENS, N.Y. 




















PION QUINCE and the NEW 
LIN\ is The two most val- = VERGENNES 

2 uable fruits of ree 3 

u cent introduction. 3 

= Form aclubinyour — 

= neighborhood. 

= TERMSLIBERAL, = 
@ Address for cire’Ir on 
gs F.L. Y,3 

se Canandaigua, N.Y. 


yu 


| 















The Standard of Americae si he 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen () 

and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for ===" 

circular. Manufactured only by ~~ ; 

EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass, 
TET SL ET CE TT TT TT 
APPLE TREES. 
MAIDEN HAIR TREES. 
(Salisburia Adiantifolia.) 

And all other stock at the very lowest prices, in 
order to clear the ground, 
RUMSON NURSERIES, 

B. B. HANCE, Agent. Red Bank, N, J. 


SE ESR OS LE LE EE TE 
O*M MILLION of No. 1 PEACH and APPLE 
TREES. 200.000 of the celebrated June Budded Peach 
Trees, with full line of one year old Trees. Among which 
can be found kinds suited to all sections, including all the 
new and old standard sorts. a Trees, 200,000 of extra 
long-keeping varieties, adapted to Southern planting or 
wherever long-keeping apples are desirable. sg sy Rasp- 
perry, and Strawberry, in large or small lots. I also offer a 
full line of all kinds of Nursery stock at prices to suit the 
times. Apple and Peach Trees sent by mai! to ail sections, 
Catalogues, showing how and what to plant. with much 
valuable information mailed gratis to all applicants. 
NDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 
Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 


NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE 
ETOILE D°OR. 


A large stock of this new and beautiful Golden Flowered 
Paris Marguerite. The Trade supplied at $4.50 per dozen, 
Single plants by mail 50 cents each. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF NEW AND RARE 
PLANTS 

for 1881. Sent free to all who apply. 

HOVEY & CO,, 16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 







































Disseminator of the Mammoth Pearl ana 
Magnum Bonum Potatoes (2734 bu. grown 
from 1 lb. of seed), Berkshire Beauty Cab- 
bage, Amber Cream Sweet Corn, La 
Plume Chestnut Celery, etc.,etc. Elee 
gant Catalogue free to all; send for it. 


aT 


ARE GROWN BY ACRES AT QUEENS. 

We offer a NEW HYBRID for the first time. Also 32 
NEW VARIETIES. Weare in the front ranks with New 
Geraniums and many other Plants. Send for catalogue, 
free. V.H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Yo 
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Fertilization based on Scientific and Practical Teachings ! 


The Mapes Complete Manures. 


For Each Crop Adapted to Different Soils. 


For detailed reports of practical results on Corn, Potatoes, Vegetables, Tobacco, Fruit, Trees, Wheat, Rye, Grass 
crops, etc., see forthcoming pamp}.let ; sent free on application. 
CORN-Six acres, with orchard trees, 168 bushels ears per acre. Variety, Western Dent, 490 pounds of the Mapes Corn 

Manure per acre (cost $10 per acre). G. Howard King, Stony Brook, Suffolk Co., New York. 


CORN-Ten acres. Variety, White Flint, (not a heavy yielder.) My corn has turned out splendidly, three and four, up | 


to seven ears of corn on astalk. I send you a stalk with seven ears on whencut. It is remarkable how few nubbins 

there are. This corn shells out over 80 bushels to the acre. When your representative told me two years ago you 

could raise %5 bushels shelled corn per acre on these “plains,” I thought him too enthusiastic, but on this farm I have 
proved his statement to be moderate—used three bags per acre broadcast. J. G. Shepard, Hicksville, Long Island. 

CORN-—For reports of crops grown during past season, on farm of RuRAL NEw YORKER, at Hewlett’s, Long Island, see 

RURAL NEw YORKER, October 9th, November 13th and 20th, 1880. 

COR N—142 bushels shelled corn per acre. Variety, (Blount’s Prolific,) 500 lbs. per acre Mapes Manure ; broadcast. 

COR N—30) bushels corn (ears) per acre; 4acres. Variety, (Chester Co.,) 3501bs. Mapes Manure; broadcast per acre. 
These crops were examined, and reports published, signed by 

Rosert J. Dopa@e, C. E., Pres’t Farmers’ Club, American Institute. 
W. M. HaBIRSHAW, F. C.8., Chemist, N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 
L. C. BENEDICT, Ed. “New York World. 

Mr. Bruggerhoff (of the firm of James M. Thorburn & Co., seedsmen,) was one of those who a few days previously to 
the above investigation estimated the yield of the Chester Co. Mammoth. Hisestimate was based upon the yield of stooks 
in the west portion of the field, and, as we have since ascertained, that part of the field yields most heavily. The following 
is his certificate: 

This is to certify that three stooks of the Chester Co. Mammoth, which I selected as of average size, were husked and 
measured in my presence, and that at the same rate per acre the yield would be at least 300 bushels of perfect ears. 

F. W. BRUGGERHOFF. 

These crops were also examined by Prof. A. R. Ledoux Director of N.C. Station; Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Ed. “American 
Garden ;”’ Dr. Henry Stewart, Agr’l Ed. “New York Times ;’ Mr. E. Williams, Sec’y N. J. State Horticultural Society. It 
is claimed by the growers of these crops that they comprise the “GREATEST YIELD OF INDIAN CORN ON RECORD produced 
under inexpensive cultivation without farm manure.” 

For further description of these crops see “New York World” (Weekly Ed.) Oct. 27th, in editorial, entitled “How To 
Grow ExTrRA YIELDS OF CorN;” also “New York Times” (Weekly Ed.) October 27th, under heading “Large Crops oF 
Corn.” 

POTATOES—(Surbanks or White Rose). Yrewp, 400 BrsHELs PER AcRE. 800 Ibs. Mapes’ Potato Manure per acre scat- 
teredia the rows. Grown by Robinson Gordon, Manorville, L. I., who writes October 15th: “I send you one barrel of 
potatoes raised from your Potato Manure” (160 potatoes filled the barrel and weighed 180 Ibs.) “This is the first season 
Lhave tried it. I used four bags to the acre, and had remarkably good results from its effects. I had four hundred 
bushels to the acre of the finest potatoes I ever raised, remarkably smooth and good flavored, as you will see by the 
barrel I send you. I have raised potatoes for the last thirty years, more or less for market, but never had such good 
results before. I have tried three different kinds of manure this season, but yours has done the best. I shall use it in 
preference to any other next season.” 

POTATOES-E. S. Browne 1, Essex Junction, Vt., the well-known originator of “Brownell’s Beauty,” “Centennial,” 
“Pride of America,” and other celebrated seedlings, wrote to B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York, Sept. 27th, 1880: “I bought 
of you last spring some of Mapes’ Potato Manure, which excelled any fertilizer that I ever used in producing smooth 
and large tubers. I got one-third more crop than was produced alongside when it was not used. The potatoes that I 
send you for exhibition, Nos. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, or ““White Star,” show the effects of Mapes’ Potato Manure, I ex- 
pect to use it more extensively another season.” These potatoes, as well as the “Pride of America,” grown with the 
Mapes’ Potato Manure, enlisted the verdict at the several fairs as being the smoothest and finest quality potatoes of- 
fered. 





POTATOES —(Late Rose.) Report of W. H. WALBERT, Lanark, Lehigh Co., Penn., Nov. 12, 1880. 
Bushels per acre. Quality. 
Yield with natural soil................. gaia qanvsavebeeessaeseseucause (5) Medium. 
~ “© stable manure, 15 two-horse loads...........00¢ . 140 Good. 
bad 0 I I ONUIIIIEE cic csncinctocnecessessensaceesen 60 Very poor. 
Gg “ Mapes’ Potato Manure, 400 lbs. per acre..............05-+ 190 Very good. 


Soil, chocolate loam ; season very dry—had hardly any rain. Mr. Walbert adds: “For potatoes the season was too aw- 
fully dry. I wonder only how your fertilizers gave so many potatoes. The year before (1879) was a good season for 
raising potatoes, and the yield was immense. Potatoes are my chief crop.” 


VALUATION OF THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURE “A” Brand, by the New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural Station Bulletin, July 3, 1880, shows this manure to be the cheapest of all the twenty-five fertilizers 
examined. 

The “New York Times,” July 21, 1880, states: 

“ The value of a purchased fertilizer is an unknown quantity to the 
esty and honor, or at least the skill, of the manufacturers or sellers. The analyses of fertilizers given elsewhere, and 
with which we have been favored by Prof. Cook, of the New Jersey Experiment Station, show the risk which apper- 
tains to the purchase of these materials. Of 25 samples examined, only four exceeded in intrinsic value the cost price, 
while many of them exceeded ver HM considerably in cost price their intrinsic value. Of the four, a conspicuous exam- 

le is No. 18 (the Mapes Complete Manure), which is made as.a substitute for barn-yard manure, which shows. the 

i1ighest ratio of intrinsic value above the cost price. The er Stations are doing valuable service for farmers 
in thus examining fertilizers sent to them, and pointing out the actual value of these compounded manures.” 

Special quotations given on material for making Complete Manures from composts or any home resources suitable 
for farm a aspecial manuring of fruit trees, orchards, strawberry, and all small fruits. Fertilizers specially 
adapted for shipment to long distances West at high freight rates. Send postal for pamphlets. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS, 
{58 Front Street, New York. 


urchaser, who must depend solely on the hon- 











A CHANCE to buy THREE POLISHED BRASS MACHINES WORTH $12 for $5.50. 


- een ——— JIT = This cut represents the three machines embraced in my 
meh | LEWIS COMBINATION EORCE FUME. = Sample Pump sent, Express paid, to any Express Sta- 


tion in the U. S. or Canadas for $5.50 for brass, or $7.00 for nickel- 

my Regular price, $6.00 for brass, and $7.50 for nickel-plated. 

do this to introduce the goods rapidly, and secure Agents. 

They sell at sight. My Agents are pues foc $30 in a single 

= day. See diepia ed advt. in Agriculturist Premium List on page 

===> 407, Send for Illustrated Circular, Price-List, Terms to Agents, 
ete. P, C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 















EXTERMINATOR |} 





__INJELTOR 








PEARCE’S IMPROVED ~ 
CAHOON BROADCAST SEED SOWER, = 


PRICE $6.00. 


FOR SOWING ALL KINDS OF CRAIN AND CRASS SEED. 

Does as much work as 5 men can do by hand, and BETTER work than 
can be done by any other means whatever. Agents wanted in every county 
in the United States. Price $6. Send stamp for Circular. 


GOODELL COMPANY, ANTRIM, N. H., 








Sole Manufacturers, 





containing a@ great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space eisewhere. 

In justice to the majority of our sub=- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in= 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 

Back numbers of the **‘ American Agri-« 
culturist, containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can al« 
Ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume. 





The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present, 





Bound Copies of volume 39, and of every pre- 
vious volumé back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail), See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page, 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members 3 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates, 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea= 
land, Australia, Africa, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7% shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 





Shingle Roof.—‘B. S.,” Warrenton, O.—Your 
shingles were either very poor, or very poorly laid, or the 
roof too flat. You must determine for yourself which of 
the three reasons, if, indeed, not more than one, will 
account for your leaky roof. It seems as if there was 
no help for the state of things reported, but relaying 
the roof, and that at the earliest moment. 





Tan Bark.—‘'X.,” Cave Spring, Ga. “Will a 
liberal application of Tan Bark on an exhausted stiff 
clay be of any benefit? andif so, how much would it be 
safe to apply ?”’—The only effect that spent tan-bark can 
have upon such a soil isa mechanical one, and if it can 
be had without cost it may be so used. If we had the 
opportunity to obtain plenty of tan. bark we would 
vurn it and apply the ashes. These surely will do good. 





The Library of the British Museum.— 
The catalogue of this great and valuable library is in it 
self a fair-sized library, as it fills over 3,000 volumes, 

Prevention of Gad Fly.—E. H. Wood, Lake 
Co., Ill., writes that he prevented the troublesome pests 
from working on his cattle by smearing the back of the 
animals with fish oil. He says: “I kept theoil in a 
dish in the stable and applied it twice a week witha 
swab made of cloth tied on a stick. Rub the fish oil on 
each side of the back.” The Gad-flies not liking the 
smell of the oil keep away. 





Mashing Roots for Stock.—“W. D.,” Cal- 
houn Co., Mich., writes: “‘I1 have a method of handling 
turnips, rutabagas, etc., that I think is much better than 
cutting them and there is no danger that cattle may get 
choked by the pieces; I take a wooden beetle andy 
block, lay the turnip upon the block and with one blow 
smash it toa pulp or into shreds. If the floor is sollf 





there is no need of a block.” 
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Until Next June. 


The General Premiums offered for 1881 remain 
open until next June. Premium Lists of Subscrib- 
ers already in progress can be increased from time to 
time and new lists be started. WIANRRCHI is a 
favorable month for continuing the canvass. Many 
thousands of subscribers were added to these lists 
during March of last year, and owing to the better 
condition of the country the number may be largely 
increased this year. (See page 37 of January 
American Agriculturist). 

[=9"The 32 page Illustrated Premium List, de- 
scribing all the Premiums will be sent free to any 


one not having it, on application by Postal Card. 


[ee°The Special Premiums named be- 
low, are a separate matter. Of course names 
sent for the Special Premiums can not be connted 
in any other list for the General Premiums 


«Le TT 





A MOST 
Extraordinary 
OFFER. 


Limited cxclusively to Subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist, and worthy of the 
immediate attention of every one of them 
who is not already supplied. 


In December the Publishers issued a most valu- 
able New Book, entitled, 


FARM HOMES, 


_ In-Doors and Gut-Doors, 
By E. H. LELAND, 


and announced it “as a most charming book that 
should be in every home in the land. It is 
written in a most captivating style by a writer 
thoroughly familiar with the subjects treated. 
Every page abounds in valuable hints and sugges- 
tions communicated in an entertaining narrative 
form. The volume is very handsomely printed on 
tinted paper, bound in extra cloth, beveled edges, 
black and gold. Price $1.50.” 

This Book has met with extraordinary popular 
favor everywhere, owing to its great intrinsic value 
It is packed full of useful 
It should be 


as well as its beauty. 
information and practical directions. 


IN EVERY HOME, 
In City, Village or Country. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—ButLpine. 

The Site—The’ Plan—The Four Essentials—-Sunlight— 
Halls—Bath-rooms—Ventilation—Drainage and Pre- 
ventable Filth. 

CHAPTER IL—Frnisuine. 

Calcimime —An Excellent Whitewash—Borders — Wood- 

work—Mante!ls—Hall Windows, 
CHAPTER III.—Furntsuine. 

The Spare Bedroom—The Boys’ Room—The Old People’s 
Room—Mother’s Room—The Girls’ Room—The Kit- 
chen—The Dining-room —The Parlor. 

CHAPTER IV.—Datry-Room AND BUTTER-MAKING. 
CHAPTER V.—CHEESE. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Hardy Bulbs and Plants--Annuals—Summer Bulbs— 
Hardy Shrubs—Climbing Vines. 











CHAPTER VII.—Winpow P.antTs. 

Geraniums — Fuchsias —Heliotropes — Foliage Plants— 
Montkly Roses—The Calla—Suggestions, 

CHAPTER VIII.—THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Asparagus —Beans—Beets—Cabbage — Cauliflower—Cel- 
ery—Cucumbers—Sweet Corn—Carrots—Egg Plant— 
Lettuce —Melons—Onions — Parspips — Parsley—Peas 
—Peppers—Potatoes—Pumpkins— Radishes—Spinach 
—Squashes—Turnips— Tomatoes — Herbs — How to 
make a Hot-bed. 

CHAPTER IX.—Smatut Fruits AND GARDEN FRUIT 

Trees--Apples--Berries--Grapes--Pears—Plums--Peaches. 

CHAPTER X.—Tue Best Foops—Anp Some Best 

METHODS OF PREPARING THEM, 

Oatmeal—Rice—Fruits, Fresh and Preserved—-Canned 
Fruit—Choice Preserves—Pickles and Catsups—The 
Value of Milk and Eggs—Omelets—Custards and 
Puddings—Pie—Cake—Home-made Candies—Soups— 
Salads—Fish—A few Good Sauces for Fish and Meats 
—Beef, Mutton, Fowls, ete.—Vegetables. 

CHAPTER XI.—A Few Srmp.e Luxuries. 

An Ice-house—A Home-made Refrigerator--A Water- 
filter—Ice-cream without a Freezer—Cool Houses iu 
Summer—Rooms without Flies—A Pot-pourri or Scent 
Jar—Grapes & Pears for Holidays—Warmed Bedrooms. 

CHAPTER XII—Farm NEIGHBORHOODS. 
CHAPTER XIII.—To Farmers’ WIvEs. 


A Copy for the Home of Every 
Subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist not already supplied. 


Wishing every one of our readers to have the bene- 
fit of a copy of this book, the Publishers have se- 
cured special arrangements by which they can make 
the following extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented offer, which can only be availed of by 
those who are themselves subscribers to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for 1881. (Any one not a sub- 
scriber must become one before coming under this 
offer, as by the arrangements made this offer 
can only extend to actual subscribers for 1881. 


Special Premium No. 1. 





Any subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist for 1881, who will during March send 
one or more new subscribers for this year, 
at the regular rate of $1.50 each, will, for 
each such subscriber, be Presented with 


a post-paid copy of 


LELAND’S FARM HOMES, 


The Book is worth its weight in silver, and is not 
sold for less than $1.50. But under the above 
special offer, any one of our subscribers can secure 
the book by simply obtaining and forwarding a new 
subscriber at the regular price of $1.50. Any Sub- 
scriber desiring it can pay $1.50 for the American 
Agriculturist to be sent toa son, brother, or friend, 
not now a subscriber, and receive this book free. 


N. BB.—As noted above any one not already a 
subscriber for 1881, can only come under this offer 
by first subscribing himself or herself. For con- 
venience of remitting, any subscriber can send 
his own, new or renewal subscription for 1881, and 
along with it send $1.50 for another (ew) subscriber, 
and thus be entitled to receive the Book. 


N. B.....N. B.....N. B.— The above offer 
(Special Premium No. 1) applies ONLY to, and is 
offered only for New Subscriptions received at the 
Office on and after March 1st, 1881, and before April 
1st, 1881, with one single exception, and only one, 
viz.: Those subscribers living too remote to receive 
this announcement in time tosend the new sub- 
scribers before the close of March, will be allowed 
one week’s time after this paper comes to hand, to 
secure and forward the new subscribers for which 
the books are offered. (This exception is made to 
accommodate those subscribers living at remote 
points in our own territories, and in fereign lands). 











mC Special Premium No, 2, 
This Valuable Premium is limited in Num- 
ber, and is limited to Actual Subscribers only, 


THE WONDER PEA, 

In January, on page 21, we described a remark. 
able New Pea, which in prospective value holds the 
same rank among garden peas, that the Early Rose 
did to Potatoes when it was first offered to the 
public. We refer to the “ American Wonder Pea,” 
which is now named “ Bliss’ American Wonder 
Pea” to distinguish it from another kind being 
offered as the ‘‘American Wonder.” (Mr. Bliss 
secured all the seed there was of the genuine stock.) 

As stated in January this isa Wrinkled Pea and a 
Dwarf, growing only about 10 inches high, like the 
ordinary bean plant, requiring no brush or other 
support. It is very productive, each little plant 
producing on good soil an average of 12 pods, each 
pod averaging 6 good peas. As they can be grown 
quite closely together, the product is very large, 

It is also very early, coming quickly to maturity, 
and by frequent planting, a long succession can be 
had for the table, while in quality it is unsurpassed, 

Since giving our description, we have seen state- 
ments of the great value set upon it in England 
and Germany, where it is quickly sold at 8s. 6d. 
($2.10) a quart, and the entire supply there is 
doubtless now exhausted. 

Learning these facts, and that American dealers 
were rapidly calling for it, we decided to secure 
enough to distribute it somewhat extensively 
among our readers. But we were too late, as there 
were not a dozen bushels left for sale, except in 
small parcels. We promptly took the last few bushels 
to be obtained, paying a large price for it: (We 
are now offered $100 advance for our purchase.) If 
we had or could obtain enough to go round, even 
in the smallest parcels, we would gladly present a 
little parcel to every reader desiring it. As this is 
impossible, we make the following proposition, 
which extends only to those whose names appear 
on the subscription books of the American Agri- 
culturist for 1881, except as named below (III). 


RHE OFFER 


To each one of the first six hundred such sub- 
scribers who will send in one xew subscriber for 
volume 40 (1881), at $1.50, we will present and for- 
ward, postpaid, a packet of Bliss’ American Won- 
der Pea, containing 214 gills (even measure) of the 
peas, or nearly one-third of a quart. This amount 
on good soil and properly cultivated will give nearly 
bushel of seed for future use, which will be very 
valuable, as it will be impossible to produce enough 
to meet the demand for seed next year at anything 
like the ordinary rates for the best peas. 

{=9-Of course only one Special Premium, No. 1 
or No. 2, can be given for the same new subscriber. 


TAKE NOTICE, I.—That our supply of 
these peas is limited ; that it is impossible to in- 
crease it; and that those desiring it as above, will 
need to make prompt application. We retain the 
right to return:the money after the supply is ex- 
hausted, unless directed to substitute some other 
premium (as Special Premium No. 1, offered above), 
in case the supply of peas becomes exhausted. 


TAKE NOTICE, If.—Owing to postage 
rates and the Custom regulations in some countries, 
as well as to the limited supply of the peas, the 
offer of Special Premium No. 2 is necessarily 
confined to delivery at Post-offices within the limits 
of the United States and Territories. 


WAKE NOTICE, IUX.—Subscribers re- 
ceiving the American Agriculturist through News 
Dealers or Book Stores can come under 
the above Special Premium Offers (Nos. 1 and 2), 
by sending new subscribers directly to this Office 
for 1881 at $1.50 each, with the assurance that they 
are themselves subscribers for the full volume 40, 
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7al Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


New Location and Business Office 
OF THE 


American Agriculturist. 


The different branches of business naturally lo- 
cate near together, usually grouping around a com- 
mon center. As New York City is limited by rivers 
on each side, and as business is doubling every few 
years , frequent changes of the centers become ne- 
eessary. Financial and shipping interests are now 
demanding a large part of the lower or southern 
part of the city, and many branches of trade have 
already moved ‘‘ uptown,” two or three times. 

A very large part of the Publishing and Book 
Trade is now concentrating between Bond Street 
and Union Square, with Fifth Avenue on the west 
and the Bowery and Fourth Avenue on the east 
as its side boundaries, and the Astor Library as 
its natural center. 

Taking advantage of an opportune vacancy in a 
very central location, the Publishers of the American 
Ayriculturist determined upon the occupancy of 
No. 751 Broadway, which, as shown in the 
accompanying map, is just below Eighth Street, 
and but a short distance west of the Astor Library, 
the Cooper Union or Institute, the American Bible 
Society Buildings, ete. Here we havea spacious 
and convenient first floor, 26 by 100 feet, opening 
direct upon Broadway, with abundant basement 
rooms for mailing, ete., and rooms above for print- 
ers and other purposes. The Electrotyping and 
Press-work, etc.,; will continue, as hitherto, in va- 
rious other buildings, where steam power and ma- 
chinery can be used more conveniently. 

The Broadway stages from various points pass our 
Office. The surface or horse railways pass near on 
both sides. The Stations of aJl the Elevated Rail- 
ways are but a little distance east and west of us. 
Our friends, entering the city at any point, will 
therefore find it very convenient to give usa call, 
which they are cordially invited to do. 

As an indication of the concentration in this vi- 
cinity of business closely related to our own, we 
present the names of some of 


Our Immediate Neighbors. 


The following Firms and Individual Houses, en- 
gaged in Publishing Magazines, various Journals, 
Books, etc., or dealing in them, have their estab- 
lishmeuts nearly all within one-third of a mile of 
Our New Location, and most of them almost with- 
in a stone’s throw, as shown on the map or by their 
street numbers. The figures in parenthesis ( ) 
refer to corresponding figures on the map, to indi- 
cate the locality: 

BROADWAY (delow): No. 748 (2), Chas. Scribner's 
Sons; Scribner & Welford ; Scribner & Co. (Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, etc.)—No. 753, S. R. Wells & Co.; No. %44, 
J. W. Tredway.—No. 739 (2), Cassel, Petter & Galpin ; 
Bangs & Co.—No. 732, Louis Dittmar.-—No. 731, Redding 
& Co.—No. 714 (22), A. C. Armstrong & Sons; W. J. 
Widdleton.—No. 713, E. P. Dutton & Co.—No. 710 (21), 
Jacob Brinkerhoff; Wm. Hollingsworth—No. 706 (20), 
J. W. Bouton & Co.; Alex. Denham & Co.—No. 697 (19), 
Longman,Green & Co.; Chas. J. Mills—No. 678, Chas. T. 
Dillingham.—No, 658 (15), Bromfield & Co.—No. 571, 
Henry A. Mariotte.—-No. 530, Robert Carter & Bro. 

BROADWAY (above): No. 755 (8), Dodd, Mead & 
Co.; Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.; No. %57, E. B. 
West.—No. 758, Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co.—No. %64, 
American Book Exchange—No. 770, R. Worthington— 
No. 779, James Miller—No, 805, Methodist, Publishing 
House, or Book Concern; (Phillips & Hunt): John Church 
& Co.—No. 812, Geo. R. Lockwood—No. 819, T. B, 
Harms & Co.—No. 822, Francis Swigert & Co.-—No. §38, 
B. Westermann & Co.—No. 849, Blake & Co.; No. 866. 
Chas. A. Byrne—No. 900, Anson D. F. Randolph. 

ASTOR PLACE: No. 12, James Pott—No. 13, Thos. 
Y. Crowell—No, 14-20, John W. Lovell—No. 15, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin &Co.; Geo. A. Leavitt & Co.; John Wiley 
& Son. 

BIBLE HOUSE: Amer. Bible Society; Board Com. 
Foreign Mission; Amer. Church Missionary Society ; 
Amer. Home Missionary Society. Amer, and Foreign 
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NEW YORK PUBLISHING AND BOOK TRADE CENTER.—<scaie: 10 inches to 1 mile, 








Church Union; Evangelical Knowledge Society ; Amer. 
Sunday School Union; Geo. H. Bladworth; Andrew J. 
G. Graham ; Chas. A. Lovejoy; T. Whittaker; J. De- 
Forest, Holt & Co. 

COOPER UNION: No.8, Geo. M. Russell—No. 20, 
New Church Board of Publication; Amer. Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society. 

CLINTON PLACE: No. 5, Babbitt & Co, 

UNIVERSITY PLACE: No. 11, N. Y. Business Direc- 
tory—No. 49, Robert Lovejoy—No. 52, Hour Pub. Co. 

LAFAYETTE PL.: No. 9 (89) Geo. Rutledge & Son. 

GREAT JONES STREET: No. 11, A. J. Johnson & 
Son—No. 27,Wm. Wood & Co.—No. 32, Amer. Bible 
Union—No. 42 Henry Demareil. 

BOND STREET: No. 3 (14) D. Appleton & Company 
No. 4, Porter & Coates; Allen & Wilmarth—No. 17, 
John Cummings—No. 19, Baker, Pratt & Co.—No. 22 
(13) McMillan & Co.; Geo. E. Pratt—No. 25, J. B: Lip- 
pincott & Co.; E. R. Pelton (Eclec. Mag.)—No. 28, 
Wm. M. Baker—No. 38 (10) Prang & Co. 

FIFTH AVENUE: No. 182, G. P. Putnam’s Sons—No. 
180. Fred. W. Christern. 

BLEECKER STREET: No. 42, Thos. Nelson & Sons— 
No. 43, Baker & Durham. 

BROOME STREET: No 416, E. & F. N. Spon. 

UNION SQUARE: No 39, Augustus Brentano, Jr. 





The Death of Dr. A. W. Grant occurred in 


Connecticut early in January last. Some fifteen years 
ago Dr. Grant was very promjpent in grape culture, and, 





as he held views with which other cultivators did not 
agree, he was often engaged in controversies. Stil], he 
did much service to the cause in insisting upon a high 
standard of excellence in the grape. He was largely in- 
strumental in making the Delaware known, and the 
Iona and Eumelan—one a seedling, and the othera dis- 
covery of his—in suitable localities, are still among our 
best grapes. He gave up business several vears ago, 
and we are informed that an affection of the brain, in 
his later years, incapacitated him for any mental exertion. 

The Annual Horse Sale.—The March sale of 
horses, which was instituted four years ago by some 
gentlemen who wished to have a bona fide sale, at which 
each animal should be actually sold tothe highest bid- 
der, without any reserve or by-bidding, will be held on 
the 15th inst. As before, the sale will be held at the 
building of the American Institute, and be conducted by 
Peter C. Kellogg & Co., whose names are a guarantee of 
fairness, 





The Urbana Wine Co. was regarded as the 
most prosperous of several of the companies in that re- 
markable vine region around Lake Keuka, in Steuben 
Co., N. ¥Y. We were much surprised by the announce- 
ment, in January last, that the company had made an 
assignment. The cause of the failure was not stated, 
but this disaster can not make the locality in which it 
was located any the less beautiful, or cause the vine-clad 
hills that surround the lake to be any the less the most 
interesting vine-growing locality east of the Mississippi. 
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Bee Notes for March. 


BY L. C. ROOT. 
-—— —-— 


In the “‘ Notes for February ’’ it was suggested 
that the extreme cold of the present winter would 
prove disastrous to bees wintered out of doors. 
Already reports come from different States, of ceri- 
ous lesses. 

Quiet NEEDED.—For several years past, Ij have 
urged the necessity of leaving our bees as quiet as 
possible during winter months. If they were 
packed away properly, I say, again, do not disturb 
them. They will consume more honey if they are 
in any way stimulated to activity. Those who 
neglected their bees, and failed to furnish sufficient 
properly sealed food, will find the continued cold 
weather doubly serious for them, as their chances 
of successful feeding will be lessened thereby. 

Tue OvTLooK.—Frequent inquiries are made as 
to the outlook for beekeepers in the coming season. 
It is probable that the majority of the stock, after 
wintering, will not be in the best condition to com- 
mence work in spring. The ground having been 
well covered with snow during the severely cold 
weather, is a favorable indication, as clover and 
other honey plants have been well protected. 

COMMENCING BEEKEEPING.—Many express their 
intention to commence beekeeping the coming 
season, and some indicate a desire to engage in it 
quite largely at the outset. I notice by their in- 
quiries that these are entirely without practical 
experience. Let me advise such not to invest too 
largely in the business at first. Of course, some 
who are especially adapted to the pursuit will suc- 
ceed where others fail. I speak from dearly bought 
experience, when I say that most beginners will 
find it desirable to commence with but few swarms, 
and increase the number as their acquired knowl- 
edge of handling bees will warrant. 





Catalogues Received. 
oo 

A large list of catalogues will be found on page 78, 
last month ; it includes some of the leading dealers in 
each department. Our friends have favored us so abun- 
dantly that our remarks on each must be very brief. It 
is proper to state that the catalogues are always placed 
alphabeticaliy, and the fact that one precedes another is 
entirely due tothis accident. In behalf of the dealers 
as well as for the satisfaction of purchasers, we repeat 
the advice—‘“ Order Early.” 

SEEDSMEN. 

R. H. Aten & Co., Nos. 189-191 Water St.—Several 
specialties ; very full in grass and other farm seeds. 

Benson, MAULE & Co., 223 Church St., Philadelphia.— 
Various specialties in vegetables and flowers. 

Hueco Breyer. New London, Iowa.—“Seeds grown in 
and for the West.” 

B. K. Buss & Sons, No. 34 Barclay street, N. Y.— 
Wonderfully full, beautifully illustrated, and with more 
than the usual number of novelties. 

J. Bouerano & Son, 28 8. Calvert St., Baltimore.—One 
of the oldest in the country but keeps up with the times. 

ALFRED BripcEmMAN, No. 876 Broadway, N.Y., besides 
his full illustrated catalogue sends list of specialties and 
a condensed market gardener’s list. 

Watpo F. Brown. Oxford, Butler Co.. O.—Offers pre- 
miums with his seeds and gives useful information. 

Rosert Buist, JR., 922-924 Market St., Philadelphia, 

ublishes his catalogue as ‘* Buist’s Almanac and Garden 
nual,” and very full and useful it is. 

A. D. Cowan & Co., 114 Chambers St., N. Y.—A full 
list of seeds and garden requisites with many novelties. 

C. W. Duws, Des Moines, Iowa.—A very full list of 
seeds, also fruit trees and plants, implements, etc. 

Henry A. Dreer,. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.— 
Both seeds and plants; as rich and as instructive as usual. 

W. L. Ferris. Jr., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Besides 
seeds, offers small fruits and ornamental trees, etc. 

L. W. GoopELLt, Amherst, Mass.—A neat and select 
illustrated list of seeds and bulbs. 

James J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass.—A catalogue 
would not be Gregory’s without novelties, and this year 
the list is longer than usual. 

R. D. Hawtey, Hartford, Conn.—The usual list with 
epccialties and various implements. 

D. LanDRETH & Sons, 21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia.—The catalogue as a ‘Rural Register” gives 
taany Bloomsdale specialties and much useful reading. 

T M. Mercatr, Saint Paul, Minn.—Vegetable and 
tower seeds, garden requisites, with useful information. 

Henry Micuet & Co., 107N. 5th St., St. Louis.—Very 
full in every department, with plants and implements. 
‘ HENRY NUNGEssSER, 83 Ave. D., N. ¥Y.—Grass, Clover, 
and Forest-tree seeds. English and German lists. 
PuLant SEED Company, 812-814 N. Fourth St., St. 








Louis.—Full with many specialties and unusual atten- 
tion to farm seeds. The same is also issued in German. 
E. A. REEVEs, 68 Cortlandt St., N. ¥.—Has separate 
catalogues for vegetables and flowers, with novelties. 
I. B. Root & ©o., Rockford, Ill._—Very full and as 
heretofore with interesting reading. 

Hiram Srsiey & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Iil.—A very full list with handsome colored plates., 

THORBURN & CARSON, 125 Chambers St., successors to 
Wm. H. Carson, besides the usual stock, offer a great 
variety of grain and other farm seeds. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & Co., 15John St., N. Y., besides 
their immense catalogue, which includes Forest tree 
seeds, have a special list of novelties. 

E. P. THompson, East Rockport, O., has a special list 
for market gardeners ; and shows them how they can get 
the American Agriculturist free. 

VANDERBILT BrotuERs, No. 23 Fulton St., N. Y.— 
Besides seeds a great variety of farm and garden imple- 
ments are illustrated. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y., had his catalogue no- 
ticed last month, but he now sends it in German. It is 
as full and finely illustrated as the English, and the por- 
trait is as handsome in German. 

NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 

Barrp & TuTTLe, Bloomington, Ili.—Wholesale and 
retail lists of an immense variety, with novelties. 

J. G. Burrow, Fishkill. N. ¥.—Various choice grapes, 
including the ‘‘ Jefferson” and other novelties. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Five cata- 
logues from this immense establishment give lists of 
fruits, of ornamental trees, shrubs, etc., and special 
strawberry and rose catalogues, and a wholesale list. 

Geo. W. Hawkins, Newburgh, N. Y.—A very full 
catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees with directions, 

STEPHEN Hoyt & Sons, New Canaan, Conn.—A very 
fully illustrated list of general stock, and a supplement 
for the Champion Quince 

INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, O.—Very full 
and neat; its cover is a work of art. 

R. 8. JounsTone, Stockley, Del.—Wholesale list of 
trees and small fruits, very full in peaches. 

Kesey & Co., St. Joseph, Mo.—Send wholesale list 
of fruits and ornamental stock. 

J.T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.—Small fruits and 
others, and choice ornamental stock, with many novel- 
ties, handsomely illustrated, with useful descriptions. 

Joun B. Moore & Co,, Concord, Mass.—New grapes, 
including Mr. Moore’s seedling ; asparagus, roses, etc. 

Joun C. NEtToR, Turner Junction, Ill., sends his 
condensed list of orchard and small fruits. 

Ep. C. PHEtPs, Newport, Oregon—Fruit and Green- 
house stock; seeds and plants for the northwest. 

ARNOLD PuEtTz, Jacksonville, Fla.—Tropical and sub- 
tropical fruit and ether trees, native plants, seeds, ctc. 

E. P. Ror, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.—Small fruits 
and grapes, all of the newest as well as standard sorts. 

Wm. & Tuos. Situ, Geneva, N. Y.—A full illustrated 
catalogue shows that this, one of the oldest nurseries, 
keeps up with the times. 

W. C. Steetz, La Porte, Ind.—A large stock of small 
fruits, berry boxes, etc. 

Gero. S. WatEs, Rochester, N. Y., offers, in two lists, 
small fruits, shrubs, vines, roses, vegetable plants, etc. 

Woortson & Co., Passaic, N. J.—Hardy perennial 
plants, flowering shrubs and climbers, bulbs and ferns, 
with many novelties. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

S. L. ALLEN & Co., 229 Market street, Philadelphia.— 
The Planet Seed Drill and other garden implements. 

W. F. & Joun Barnes, Rockford, I1l.—Foot power 
machinery and tools in wonderful variety. 

M. T. Davivson, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Steam pumps of 
various sizes for all duties. 

Ferracute Macutne Co., Bridgeton, N. J.—Power 
presses and dies for metal workers of all kinds. 

O.S. GirgperT & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., describe and 
give the claims of the *‘ Iron Duke” windmill. 

C. A. Heer, Salem, N. C.—Circular saw mills, with 
various new adjuncts. 

T. B. Hussey, North Berwick, Me.—Plows, cultiva- 
tors, harrows, etc., in various styles. 

Nasu & BrotrHER, 22 College Place, N. Y.—The Acme 
Harrow, Crusher and Leveler, illustrated in its various 
forms. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.—Blowers of 
all kinds for use wherever a blast is required. 

RussE.u & Co., Massillon, Ohio.—A large and beauti- 
ful catalogue of threshers, with steam and horse-power. 

Sanpwicn MANnuFactuRinG Co., Sandwich, Ill.—Corn 
shellers, both hand and power, Adams & French Har- 
vester. 

SEEGER Manuracturine Co., Springfield, Mass.— 
Various jacks, presses, and other farm machines. 

SHEPHERD & Nicuors, Battle Creek, Mich.—The 
‘* Vibrator Thresher,’ with horse and steam powers. 

Smitu REFRIGERATOR Co., Michigan City, Ind.--The 
Alaska ‘‘ Refrigerator’’ for family, store, and railroad. 

J. H. Tuomas & Sons, Springfield, Ohio.—Hay rakes 
and portable engine for farm use. 

WueEcter & Metick Co., Albany, N Y.--Horse pow- 
ers, threshers, La Dow’s harrow, hay-rigging, etc. 

W. A. WHEELER, Worcester. Mass.—‘*The Hercules 
Wind Engines,’ quite unlike the usual windmill. 

Wiarp Piow Co., Batavia, N. Y., illustrate their 
Chilled Plow in great variety. 

LIVE STOCK, i AND MISCEL- 
. A} Js. 

C. R. Atten & Co., Hartford, Conn.—-‘‘ Imperial Egg 
Food,” and poultry supplies of every kind. 

Bavusco & Loms Optica Co., No. 37 Maiden Lane, 





N. Y.—An illustrated price list of their various micro- 
ta with accessories, mounting implements and ma- 
terials, 

BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 13 Chatham street. Boston 
and 3 Park Place, N. Y.—Pamphlets giving an account 
of the fertilizers supplied by this successful Company, 

CAMPBELL PRINTING PrREss Co., No. 51 Beckman 
street, N. Y., describe their couatry presses in a circular 
which is a marvel of neatness and beauty. 

CorTLAND Wagon Co., Cortland, N. Y.--Wagons in 
the greatest variety are illustrated. 

D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y.—Catalogue of plates 
fruits, etc., nursery st: ck and nurseryman requisites, 

FRENTRESS BaRBED WIRE FENCE Co.., East Dubuque 
Ill., describe their wares in an illustrated pamphlet.” 

A. P. GrirFin, Smyrna, Del., describes various farms 
etc., for sale. ? 

Cuas. H. Lake, Baltimore, Md.—Bees and aprarian 
appliances of all kinds. 

LANDS IN DELAWARE.—A P. Griffith, Smyrna, Del, 
offers farms and shows why people should buy them: 

Lanps IN MaryLanp.—Chas, E. Shanahan, Easton, 

Talbot Co., Md.—A descriptive list of over 200 farms and 
places in Talbot Co. 
_ _T. W. Lawrorp. of Baltimore, sends a pamphlet giy- 
ing an account of Little’s Chemical Fluid Sheep Dip, 
with numerous testimonials from American sheep 
breeders. 

Mauer & Groscu, Toledo. O.—Pocket and other cut- 
lery, and a great variety of miscellaneous articles of 
hardware, including guns, skates, etc. 

S. A. Minton, Fair Haven, N. J.—Catalogue of “High 
Class Poultry,” of the leading breeds. 

THE ORANGE JUDD ComPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y.— 
The ‘tSportsman’s Companion.” a finely illustrated 
catalogue of standard works for the sportsman’s library, 

W.S. PonpEr, Groesbeck, Ohio, offers Italian Bees. 

J. H. Rusuton, Canton, N. Y.—Boats and cances of 
various styles and fittings. 

McKay METALLIC FasTENnING AssociATION, 29 High 
street, Boston.—An_ illuminated calendar describes 
fastening the soles of boots and shoes with screw-wire. 

PowEL. & Douglass, Waukegan, Ill., devote a pamph- 
let of over ed po to the various forms and styles of 
the Star Wood Pump. 

Price WELL Excavator Co., 29 Rose street, N. Y., 
describe their method of boring a: tesian wells. 

_Poctttry—We have received price lists from McAld- 
rich, Felts Mills, N. Y... A. W. Shepherd, Sand Prook, 
Ds Deccand A. J. Stedman, Jeddo, Ohio, 

JAMES W. QuEEN & Co., 924 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia.—A very full illustrated catalogue of physicai, 
chemical and school apparatus. 

FRANK B. REDFIELD, “ Wigwam Farm,”’ Batavia. N. 
Y. Polled Angus or Aberdeen and Short Horn Cattle 
and Trotting Horses. 

A. P. & M. B. Rowe, “Co-operative Stock Farm,’* 
Fredericksburg, Va.—Jersey cattle, choice sheep, swine 
and poultry. 

Henry SEYMourR CutTiery Co., Holyoke, Mass., and 8¢ 
and 86 Chambers street, N. Y.—Shears and scissors im 
all styles and for all purposes ; each illustrated. That 
some are good, we know from use. 

F. A. Stincratr, Mottville, N. Y.—A catalogue of his 
“Common Sense Chairs,” with one testimonial in the 
shape of a * pome.”’ 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMs’ Co., No. 312 Broad- 
way, N. Y., issue an elaborately illustrated catalogue, 
showing in detail their arms, and all the appliances. 

Joun D. Wine, Millbrook, N. Y.—An a neat 
catalogue of the ‘* Maple Shade Herd”’ of Jersey cattle. 


FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

Wii. Bryce & Co., London and Glasgow.—Whole- 
sale list of agricultural and garden seeds. 

Henry CANNEL, Swanley Junction, Kent, Eng., in a 
volume of nearly 250 pages, describes and illustrates 
various new and choice flowers. 

DaniEts Bros., Norwich, Eng.—A beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue of Dutch flower roots. 

Harrison & Sons, Leicester, Eng.—Dutch and other 
flower bulbs, herbaceous plants, etc. 

F. C. HernemMann. Erfurt, Prussia.—Seeds and plants. 
in great variety and full of engravings, 

F. C. Hernemany, Erfurt, Prussia.—This in the size 
and number of pages is the largest catalogue that comes 
tous. Seeds, plants, and fruit, abundantly illustrated. 

Hooper & Co., Covert Garden, Eng.—A full bulb and 
seed catalogue, with a fine plate of Colochortus. 

M. Rennieg, Toronto, Canada.—A full illustrated list 
of seeds and implements. 

A Smita & Co., Grimsby, Ont.—Small fruits with 
local specialties. 

Sutton & Co., Reading, Eng.—Their catalogues form 
a@ small library, and are illusirated with a wealth of 
colored and plain engravings, while the cover to each is 
9, work of art. They include the ‘‘Sutton’s Farmers’ 
Year Book and Graziers’ Manual,’’ ‘“ Amateurs Guide 
in Horticulture,” ‘‘ Tropical Garden Guide,’’ and * Bulb: 
Catalogue,” and very full they all are. 


or oO 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Sec- 
ciety continues its annual offer of prizes for essays upon 
Horticultural subjects. These prizes are designed to 
bring out new facts and promote the general knowledge 
upon horticultural questions. .The prizes are $25 each, 
and if the essays are especially valuable the prize may be 
raised to $50. ‘‘Competition is oper to all.’ The sub- 
jects of the essay, and any further information may be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Robert Manning, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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A Noteworthy *¢ Statement,” Surely, is 
that of the Mutual Life Insurance Company,on last cover 
page. It shows nearly Six Million Dollars paid to heirs and 
Matured Endowments during the past year alone. How 

many widows and orphans are thus saved from depend- 
ing upon the world’s cold charity! Over 300 million dol- 
‘ars more are insured in this great Company as a provi- 
siun for the heirs of 97,978 policy holders. The assets 
amount to over 91 million dollars, with a surplus of over 
$11,000,000. We suggest to all interested to send to the 
New York Office (144 Broadway), asking for the inter- 
esting documents on Life Insurance which the Company 
supply free to all desiring them. 





About Hot-Air Furnaces.—A large number 
have written to ask the name of the maker of the furnace 
illustrated in January, on page 35. As stated in the ar- 
ticle, the engraving was given to “illustrate the princi- 
ple,” and had no reference to any particular furnace. 
The object of the article was to show what features 
should be possessed by any furnace for it to be useful as 
a heater and at the same time healthful. There are hot- 
air furnaces made in every large city in the country; if 
these have a large heating surface, so that the fire does 
not need to be driven, take the cold air from out-doors, 
and not from the cellar, and have abundant provision for 
evaporating water, and moisten the warm air before it 
enters the rooms—so far, the furnace is a good one. 
After these come the questions of cost, durability, con- 
sumption of fuel, etc., which are secondary, but'import- 
ant, matters. We have no special furnace to recommend. 


The Prize Herse Essays.—The time for send- 
ing in essays on ‘“‘ Keeping One Herse”’ expired on Feb. 
1. The nnmber, nearly 100, is unexpectedly large, and 
the committee who have in hand the task of reading, 
comparing, and deciding, have been quite unable to 
come to a decision in time to announce the winners of 
the prizes in this number, but hope to do so in time to 
allow us to publish the Essay taking the first prize in 
April—provided we can make room for it. 





The Hall of the Penn. Horticultural 
Society.—That venerable Association, the Penn. Hort. 
Society, is now homeless, its fine Hall having been 
burned on the last day of January. The Society becom- 
ing involved in money affairs, the Hall was sold a few 
years ago; fortunately the society, in Mr. Schaeffer, had 
a President who is liberal as well as able, and he pur- 
chased the building and allowed the society to use it as 
if it were theirown. We are glad to learn that the li- 
drary and the portraits, some of which were of historical 
value, were saved. We learn that Mr. Schaeffer intends 
that the society shall not be long without a home, and 
propose to rebuild the Hall in a style better adapted to 
the uses of the society. 

The Flora of California.—The second and 
concluding volume of this work was completed several 
monthsago. The work was intended to be a portion of 
the Report of the Geological Survey of the State, and a 
large share of the materials were collected by-that sur- 
vey. The State, in a spasm of economy, refused to pro- 
vide for the publication of this work, but, thanks to a 
half dozen liberal men in San Francisco, the labor in 
preparing the work was not lost for lack of means to 
publish it. The work upon the second volume was 
mainly done by Mr. Sereno Watson, aided by several 
specialists, and the completed work is one for which 
students of American botany will be grateful. 








Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
—<>_—_- 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending Feb. 12th, 
1881, and for the corresponding period last year: 
yi TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 d's this m’th536,000 1.709,000 981 000 141,000 269,000 691,000 
ae ei a < 000 3, - 000 1,611 ‘000 1: 52,000 407,000 813,000 

flo Whea Corn. Rye. Ba» 0 
we "Pemtin401-000 83,107,000 ® 8,735,000 at 46-000 367 008 8 528,000 
25 d. U'émth391,000 82,214,000" 6,876,000* 212,000 323,000 2'871,000 
* Including forward delivery. 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Ex, Barley. Oats. 
27 days 1881. .536,000 1,709,000 931,000 141.000 269, 691,000 
25 days 1880. .453,000 1,715,000 1,904,000 000 289,000 = 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bariey. 


27 days 1881. .401,000 33,107,000 8,735,000 146,000 267,000 3,996,000 





25 days 1880 .321,000 23,226,000 3,807,000 118,000 237,000 1,019,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Feb.9. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. a A Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush bush. bush. bush. bush. 
*81...676,700 8,345,700 947; 221,800 5,000 45.000 
*80. ..882;400 2.351.900 2.048" 700 263.450 58,800 


"79.. 314,000 4,417,400 2,821.000 412,000 1.217 
"7B...279,799 4,605, 476 1,756,258 184 461 305,382 19,878 








4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt 
bush. _ bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
Feb. Pe. 1a 127,650 5,550 334,400 92,5 
Feb. 822,400 "736,350 257,400 904,300 1,568,450 323,000 
Feb. 10: oy RXTCK 206 1,501,708 513,557 745 85,154 


859, 734, 
Feb. il, 78. "1,674,035 774, 470 208,846 831 iB yO 415,688 318,079 
ee Visible Supplies of Grain in Sight: 


Vnewt om. Rye. Barley Oat. 

bus bus bush. _ bush. bush. 
Feb. 5, 1881 7195 468 16, 199,062 736,729 3,405.281 3,444,000 
Jan. 8, 1881. 28, 992,132 16,651,500 846,450 3.215,900 3,732,900 


Feb. %, 1880. 29,593,700 14,282'800 1,076,000 4,251,000 3,328,300 
6. Exports of Breadstuffs Pog 3 Atlantic Ports, Sept. 1, 
0 Feb. 5: 











t 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. 
bbls. bush. bush. 
1880-81. .......00..-3,661 52,361,200 83,996,000 
1879-BD.. ceccescocss 2,967,800 61,757,950 28,911,250 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Jar. 11,1881. Feb. 12. 1881. 
FLouR—Super Rivemindads sabes $320 @39 $2 @400 
Extra Western........ 415 5 8 25 45 @823 
BucKWHEAT FLOUR, # 10ibs 17% @210 18 @215 
CORN-MBAL, ......ccccscccece 26 @383 26 @39 
WxHeEaT—All kinds of White: 107%@ 121% 110 @118 
* Red and Amber....... 106 @1 26% 16 @12 
-- 100 @121 94 @117 
54Yu@ 65 554%@ 65 
55 @ 58 5ke@ 59 
54 @ 58 55%@ 58 
a2u@ 504% 43 @. 50 
9 @100 7 @10 
Ba 0 @13 ® @1R¥% 
Hay tale, @ 100 hs..... -- 100 @1% 10 @130 
Hops—new, @ D...eecceeseeee 18 @ 8 be@ 8 
Se) 4@ Ww 4@ 19 
FratuEers—Live Geese, , pn 6 @ WO 5S @ 58 
SEED—Clover, W. & St. ‘en ik@ 9% Iix¥@ 10 
Timothy, # bushel.... 265 @28 27 @285 
** Flax, # bushel........ 140 @ — 1#v@14 
TOBACCO, Kentuck » &C., BD 4@ 1 4%4@ 15 
Woo.i—Domestic leece, @p 28 @ O51 23 @ BO 
** Domestic, pulled....... 18 @ 46 li @ 
TALLOW, @ D........ = 6 @ 6% 64@ 6X 
O1t-CaKE—#@ ee 2200 @ — 00 @29 50 
PoRK—Me:s, Ch a RG @ — 142 @15 50 
* Extra Prime, @ bbil.. 1050 @10% 1150 @ — 
BEEF—Extra MeSS........0.+- 950 @1000 950 @100 
LARD. in tres. & bis, 810m 8% @94 970 @10 27% 
ButTTrER—State, # tb......... 20 @ 33 188 @ 3&4 
ed —, poor a — 4 @ 31 14 @ 31 
CHIN occscacuandensssas E 8%@ 13% 8%@ 18¥% 
E as—Fresh, # dozen...... @ 8 27 @ 80 
Pras—Canada, in bond, # b 8 — @ 8S @ 8 


An active business has been reported in domestic pro- 
duce, for the season, especially considering the intensely 
wintry weather, obstructed railroad, harbor, and street 
transportation facilities, and the generally discouraging 
tenor of the advices by cable from the prominent mar- 
kets of Western Europe, which usually draw important 
supplies hence. Export movements have been fair in 
Breadstuffs and extraordinarily large in Provisions—not- 
ably in Hog Products, while Tobacco, Petroleum, and 
Lumber were more sought after forshipment. During 
the month, a leading firm here marketed the very exten- 
sive amount of over 10,000 hhds. Tobacco, for export to 
France, Italy, and Spain, constituting the heaviest trans- 
actions ever reported here. Cotton has fluctuated fre- 
quently, and has lost a trifle, on a moderately active 
market, chiefly for options for forward delivery. Wool 
has declined slightly and closed weak, the offerings gain- 
ing on the very moderate requirements of buyers. 

A fair inquiry prevailed for Hay, Straw, and Hops, 
which varied little in price.... Very free dealings have 
been reported in Provisions, chiefly in Hog Products, 
which showed depression early in the month, but closed 
much stronger and buoyant—speculation, especially in 
the Western Steam Lard, developing remarkable spirit. 

...Wheat has been quite brisk, mainly on speculative 
account, and Corn and Oats also active, at very irregular 
prices, leaving off, however, with a decided upward ten- 
dency. Toward the close, liberal purchases were made 
of Wheat, Corn, and Rye for export ....Flour has been 
in generally moderate request, and has been yielding in 
price, but, aided by the buoyancy in Wheat, closed with 
reviving firmness....Ocean freights have been again 
quoted heavy and irregular. The offerings of accommo- 
dation have been in excess of the very moderate wants 
of the export interest. 

Prices of Fertilizers. 
Sulphate of Potash (potash ft per cen. per ih sad ‘c. 
do. _ (potash 27% per cent, per Ib.. 1ne1Xc. 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p.c. “f p. ton. $15, 00@ 18: 







Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per sess aie. 
Nitrate of Soda, per ID..........ccccccess = ne ‘ai se. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent), per lb... i »@sxe. 
Dried Blood (ammonia 18 per hag per ton.. **"e50, oes? 00 
No. 1 Peruv. Guano,Lohos, ® ton........ccccccccccecccees 5.00 
do. do. a # ton, cargo M....... . 36: 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, per ton.............00 scccccccees ~ .00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Co., Fine ereund Raw Bone..... » 45.00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils), per 1.000 Ti... > 3 50 
do. do. F oO. Gight soils‘, per 1,000 Ibs..... 25.50 
do. do. do. “A” Brand (wheat), 1 1006 ibs, 20.00 
do. Tobacco do. Gis... avevses 52.00 
= Fruit and Vine igoreiy bol per to: 37.00 
0. Pure Raw Bone, per ton...... 38.00 
Mattiera —— No. 1. ee 45.00 
DRO ayisek, cesccers . 30.00 
Homestead sty erphosphate, gis a . 40.00 
do ACCO Grower, PET tOMN.....ccccccccccesce 60.00 
Banner an Bone PAGES DOE COD) Gi cc ccccibeseccecses se - 45.00 
Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, per ton..........e00.-eseeee 40.00 
do. Acid Phosphate, per ton, ..  ....06 cecreseee 2,00 
do. Soluble Bone, per ton... .........- epascokewen 35.00 
do. Grain Phosph: WOE AN Sons dacescccccnwcds 40.00 
Hill and Drill Phosphate, POPCO s. 5 vcivccce 45.00 
Stockbridge Core MABETS, PET TON ..cccccccccccccee »» § 50.00 


do, Potato manure, per ton i Gedscwncecenssnasses. © 50.00 
sae ~<a Rye Mi Aare, per ton,........ 
do. 





heat Manure, per ton........ 
do. Seeding Down Manure, per i 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Phosphate a ton.. 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.. verccccccces 8.00 




















"YOU CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


PUMP 


Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 

Linings. Each one stenciled with my name as 

manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 

struction. For sale by_the best houses in the 

trade. # oe do not — where to get — 

ump, write me as 
Fame of agent nearest you, “who will supply J — 
at my lowest SLATOHEEY, 
CHAS. G. B Manufacturer, 

308 Market St., birncrmcrastaer 


IT TR 


FOR_LAND 

fe ER EIB Ly ND INVI 
ORATOR and LE 

TE BOT TOR has in it all the Sale i t _ 
requires besides o es ings 

make it very valuable. Death to Hos 


sian Fly and other its. Use 
ron 2 gin harvest. CS Ee a 


on band. Salt & FE Dealers, 183 Be i Washington n St., N.Y. 


THE FINEST IN me THE WORLD! 


CHALLENGE. GERANIUMS 


ROSES, P 
—_ 14 for he 10. 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, — Til. 


THE COMING POTATO. 
THE WATSON SEEDLING. 


Unrivalled, Unequalled, and Unsur d by any Potato 
that has been introduced since the advent of the Early Rose, 
both for earliness, productiveness, beautiful appearance 
and extra fine table qualities. Such is the testimony of 

















hundreds of the best farmers in Penn., and other States, 
and can be proven by their own handwriting. For history 
and Descriptive Catalogue, address, 

SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
(2 Wilson’s Improved Evergreen Broom Corn 
Seed A Specialty._23 
BUGGIE ENTERPRISE SARBIARE co. one 

Territory given. Catalogue free, 
FAIL TO SEND FOR A SAMPLE Pair 
of Gossamer Waterproof 
SLEEVE PROTECTORS, 
For Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Use. 
One Sample Pair sent on receipt of ec. in 
—— By og 1, postage prepal with 
terms to mite These are t Seaacal 
Fastest Se Goods for = tea and pay 
large —... 
f other 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY Wife Cory 
24 Portland Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
SEAT A TT ST LL TT ae EEE RT BTM nH 

A common-sense article for Agents , i. sell, and for eve: 
ene to use. Made of Handsome Rubber, 

mbossed. When empty, — up no oo 4 the 

—, a a dollar bin, — A. Bhp ome to An 
n 3 e by mai m cen ozen 
seventy cents. CAN MANUFA! CIURING CO: 
Franklin, Mass. 
HAND CORN PLANTER 
in America. Address, DAVIS & > -AN’ B 
pea eter ee See eset esas Rao SEES 
MOST DESIRABLE NEW ENGLAND HOME, 
Well Furnished ; For Sale or to Lease 3 
_ Very low Price—Easy Terms ; 
Unsurpassed Educational Advantages, and Exe 
cellent Society. 

Located on the boundary line of one of the most beauti- 
ful and desirable of New England Cities. thus affording the 
combined advantages of a C nt and gy residence. Ele- 
vated situation with beautiful views. Large Mansion with 
Out-Buildings. fine Grapery; ins acres; Lawn, Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, etc., etc. The b py cost over $40,000 prior 
to the panic of 1873. Will be sold at alittle more than half 
the cost, or leased furnished to a desirable family, 1 to $ 

ears, at moderate rental. No more desirable residence or 

ocation in the country. Address * MANSTON,” care of Post- 


Office Box 74, New York City, and give particulars of family, 
etc., if desiring to lease only: 
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THE COMING STRAWBERRY. 


AS LARGE, 
FIRMER, BET- 
TER FLA- 
VORED, MORE 


PRODUCTIVE, 
re Bvon 
ER 


N THE SHARPLEsS. After trial on various sete, ti regard 
THE BIDWELL as the best. I have bought all the stock in 
the market, and it is so limited that I can sell only in yery 
small quantities. Order promptly before it is exhausted. 
also offer a superb stock of the Cuthbert Raspberry. 
Send for Brice: ist. Address, 





ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 
For Spring of 
18s8si 
~ “— a —sent free to all a pomonnte. A superb stock 
of Straw berry, pl plants—100 k Inde—Current, Gooseberry, 


Blackberry, and Raspberry plants. The largest and best 
stock of the celebrated 


CUTHBERT RASPBERRY, 
now Ey to be the best in the country. First-class 
Grape es in great abundance. All at reasonable 
rates with very liberal offers. Address 

E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 


Early Prolific & Reliance, 


the most certain and best paying Market Hoapbersice, 
12 acres now in bearing on our ia, 200 8. 150,000 plants 
for sale. »000 Cinderel 0,000 eateota 
200,000 other fine varieties of Saatuarses, including 
Sharpless, Miners, Glendale, etc. Lots of other 
good things. Prices low. See new descriptive circular. 
GIBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 


Y MAIL, 16 var. oe Cc Pi’ts, 6 of ea., $3. Crescent, 

Cr’st City, W. Chf. Shpls., Contl., Pinr., Mon. West, Cum: 

Miner’s Pro. , Gindl., ntl. Chmpn., C. "3.K Adv., 
Gnaet. &Lncn. 5 pits. ea. of 5var., $1. P. SUTTON, ban 


som, Lac. Co., Pa. 
"$1. 


209 ( \OTa SER me RAS eBEs RIES, 











& Stade Tees oS. age Plant ap te ste 

ade Trees, He ‘ 

| thy Small Fruits * Blauvelt & Co., 
Price-List Free. Blauveltville, N. Y. 





BERRIES. 


The largest and best; Flow- 
ers, Tuberose bulbs; Roses by 
mail. Early Welsh Rasp- 

rry. ,000 tf a Mt. 
Vernon, Kirkwood, and other 
Strawberries. Kieffer’s Hy- 
wrid, Blight-Proof Pear. 
40 Years’ Experience in Pear 
Growing, telling how to avoid 
the Blight.” “40 Years Fong | 
Small Fruits, telling What an 
How to Piant.” Either sent by 
mail for 15 cts.; both for 25 cts. 
Catalogues of F ruits and Flow- 
ers free. WM. , ae Y, 
Parry P. 0., N. Je 


STRAWBERRIES:ROSES 


you INTEND TO PLANT Small Fruits, 
Roses, Vines, Flowering or wee atle Plants, 
send S my free Catalogue full of information, 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE zt srr. 


GEORGE S. WALES, Rochester, New York. 











100 best sorts Plants, Currants, Grapes. 
oo BIG Trees, Asparagus, etc. See our Catalogue 


before buying, sent free. 
BERRIES gu. 5.4. HALE, South Glastonbury, ct. 


QUARTS of BERRIES 
grown and marketed in sea- 
son of 1880. I plant and sell 
plants from the same genuine 
stock. I offer over 150 
sorts of Best Strawberry, 


lit Blackberry Plants, Currants, 
Vines, Peach, Pear, Apple, Cherry, Plum, Quince. 
and other Fruit Trees, "Ornamental Trees, &c., at Lowest Cas 
Prices. Descriptive Catalogue Jor Spring of 1881 free. 

All needing from £ Dozen to 100,000 Plants, Vines, 
or Trees, can SAVE MONEY BY WRITING TO ME be- 
fore ne of ao. 

J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


EK Our Price-List of all the Best Varieties of 
STRAWBERRIES, ee LES, AND 
BLACKBERRIES, sent free to all. Addre 
STONE LAKE NURSERY, Laporte, Ind. 


GET your VINES and BERRY PLANTS of 
MONTCLAIR, 


H&J.C. WILGTAMS, 2... 


Puiants of Best Quality. 


Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
ona rates, free by mail, 


ial Attention called 
to Promising Ne Hovelties.. Seni for Price-List. Address, 
& MEISSNER, 
Son SHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


WANTED, A GREENHOUSEMAN, who will also 
take care of a horse and make himself useful in the 
Nursery when not employed in the houses. References re- 
quired. eens giving amount of Wot expected. 

RGE ACHELIS hester, Pa. 

















HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


No Gardener or Farmer can expect to be successful 
and make money by planting any but the best quality of 
Seed. New Crop and carefully selected. Please send 
for my Catalogue and Price-List, and then forward your 
orders as early as possible and oblige yours truly, 

R. D. HAWLEY, 492 and 498 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Seeds-F ruit 


DORR’S IOWA 


SEEDS 


ARE PURE, FRESH, TRUE TO NAME, 

AND RELIABLE. 
It will PAY. you to send toC. W. pert, 

Des Moines, lowa, for his new 

Iowa Seed Manual 
Published annually for free distribu- 
tion. Contains complete list of choic- 
est Seeds and Fruits for Farm and 
Carden, with descriptions and direc- 
tions for cultivation, besides many 
miscellaneous articles and much 
valuable information for all, sent free. 
IEFKFER AND LECONTE PEARS, Blight 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Grapes ; lar; “4 


Proof, 
stock of Wilson Blackberries, Fruit Trees, etc. Price L 
sent free. 





s. 
Moorestown, “Burlington Co., N. Je 


PLANTS ?aio. 


PAID. 


AND GUARANTEE SAFE ARRIVAL 
Strawberr Fy Plants Either kind aspberry Plants 
100 Cumberl!’d Triumph} post-paid [25 Cuthbert (Red) 

25 Queen at Met Rea) 





75 Sharpless for $1.00 

100 Cresbent Seedling LapHamM [35 Brandywine (Red) 
100 Wilson’s = come = 25 Gregg (Black) 

00 Chas. Down: AnTHONY /|50 Mam. Cluster (Bl’k) 
GRAPE VINES. Gleston, Del! Blackberry Plants 


12 Concord 

12 Hartford Prolific : Karly 
8 Martha (White) . ‘35 Dorchester 
Money Orders must be drawn on Smyrna, Del. 


ERRIES,.—Over 100,000 Wilson’s Albany, at $1.50 per 
1,000, wholesale. Crescent at $1.25. Good stock of Chas. 
Downing Sharpless, Miner’s, Glendale, Monarch, etc., at 
reasonable prices. Also Wilson Blackberry, at $6 per 1 “000. 
Cuthbert Raspberry at ois and poor at $6. A moderate 
advance at retail. WM. F. BASSETT, HAMMONTON, N.J 


SPECIALTIES IN SMALL FRUITS. 


Sharpless and Miner’s Strawberry, Cuthbert, 
Queen of the Market, Raspberry. 
For Low Prices apply to others first, myself last and fare 
the best. Stock genuine and first- class. 
SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N. J. 


Descriptive 35 Kittatinn 
—* 185 Wilson’s 











-BEST 


“RED Gi GRAL 
ircular {ree E 
Him - J.C.BurRow Prop. fisHKItLNY. 








FRUIT AND — 
SE EES | 


Besides the largest and most complete eneral 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the United 
States, we have the pleasure to offer the following 
Choice Novelties: APPLES.—Red Bietigheimer, 
Stump, Sutton Beauty. PEA i Paci du Con? 
gres, ‘etite Marguerite, Ansault. PEACHES.—Wa- 
terloo, Coking. G PE™.—Monroe, Rochester, 
Lady Washington. STRAW BER RIES.—Sharplesg 
and others. so, the best new Deciduous Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. We always secure 
the best novelties at home and abroad, and all who 
intend to — should not fail to consult our Cata- 
logues, which contain full descriptions of all the new 
and old fruit and ornamental trees worth hav 

Priced Catalogues sent as follows: 
Fruits with plate, 15 cts.; plain, 10 cts. No.2, 
mental Trees, etc., with n plate, 25 cts.; plain, 15 cts. 
No. 4, Wholesale, Free. No. Catalogue of Roses 
for 1881, Free. No.7, etabeees of Strawberries and 
Small Fruits, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y, 


| YOR SA LE Twenty-four thousand ——e Trees ; bud- 


NEW 











ded — Delaware buds. R. H. CLARKE, Morris- 
town, N. J., or Equitable Building, New York. 


CHOICE NURSERY STOCK. 


We offer for Sale the following Nursery Stock, which we: 
believe to oe oe well grown and healthy as any in the mar. 
ket, Me : 100,000 Peach Trees, 1 year from the bud. 
75,000 oa e Trees, 3 to 5 years old. 50,000 La 
Voresiion Cherry, and White Grape Currants, 
0u Sharpless Crescent Reednne. Nhe 5 Ai 
(riumph, Seth Boyden Glendale, 
and other varieties of Strawberries. NS, 606 of the New 
Champion Quince, and a full assortment of other Nurs- 
ery Stock. Satisfaction guaranteed to our customers. Ad- 
dress, STEPHEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Ct. 


GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING 
PLANTS By MAIT. 


10 Choice Varieties, labeled, - - = = for $1 00 
15 " ae not labeled, = = * 100 

Our labeled Plants are packed by an improved method. 
Those not labeled are equally good Plants, but are packed 
in usual manner, requiring less postage. 


SAMPLE PLANT 


of either COLEUS, FUCHSIA, or GERANIUM, packed by 
our new method, and mailed, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of 10 cents. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free to All. 
L. S. HALLOCK, 


OQRANGE, N. J. 


NATIVE PLANTS. 


Nearly 1,000 species of the most desirable North 
AMERICAN PERENNIAL PLANTS. 
Orchids, Vines Shrubs, Lilies, Ferns, Aquatic, Alpine, and 
30¢ Plants, etc. Catalogue sent to any address in the United 

States o Europe 
DWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass, U.S. A. 


mu BE cROSES, good Flowering Bulbs, by mab, He. a doz.; 








BS 
"eEes 











$1.25 for 25. "By Freight or Express, $3 per 1 or $15 per 
M. ‘Asparagus Roots, ' 2 years old, $1 eal 100’; $5 er rM. 
cI, ALBION, evy Co., 





NICE CONCORD GRAPE VINES by 
Mail for $1.00. Don’t Delayi in Ordering 
for Spring Planting. Let . year Order 
now. Send for Circular. WM. B. REED. 


f 0 Chambersburg Nurseries, Caaubehibers, Pa, 


RELIABLE BERRY PLANTS. 


CHEAP. Over 100 kinds. CUTHBERT free. 
For Feces re) Nee etc., address, 
E. , UND HILL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








BEST VARIETIES. 
CRAPE VINES, STRAWBERRY, RASP- 
BERRY, BLACKBERRY, CURRANT, 


and GCOOSEBERRY PLANTS. 
ALSO. Ld LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
WORLD FOR THOROUGH. BRED POULTRY. 
Send for ¢ 1 atalogues 
EO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL 
RUIT PLANTS, 
LOWERING PLANTS, 


BULBS AND ROOTS. For oytees, ane my List, which a 
mailed free to all applicants. Addre 


ARNOLD PUETZ, eiamuaatitin Florida. 


LOW’S ESSEX HYBRID SQUASH, 


Without exception the Best Squash in cultivation. The 
most productive, quickest growing (can be Barly Hyb as late 
ft 








as July) and best in quality. sex | brid 

Tomato, the handsomest and most profitable Tomato 

‘own. Get Headquarters’ Seed of the above—direct from 
tre originator. My illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1881 sent 
free to all, giving pep and testimonials from those 
who have raised and tried them. 

AARON LOW Seedsman 
Essex. Essex C00 Mass, 





WALES To cell Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes, 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. No sapertenes required. 
LECLARE, 


"| ANTED Salary and expenses paid. .F. 
j Nurseryman, Rochester, XN. . 








HE BEST VARIETIES-—Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Grape Vines, and other Small Fruits; Norway 
Spruee, Irish Juniper, Cherry. Peach, Pear Trees, and other 
new stocks. Price-List free. H. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 





Strong Healthy Plants, 
KS Clove-scented, all labeled, sent safely 
i} by mail, in colors of Wi hite, Carmine, 
i a Scarlet, Variegated, etc. 
r 6Oc. 14 for $1. 
Extra a cages vargas 
Ce 





iaaeeRereD Descour: PRICED pene at so 
SINGLE TUBEROSE his tthe most hurd, 


surest to bloom, and deliciously of all Tuberoses. 
To all who send 15¢c. and address, will mail 2 flowerin 

bulbs, with full directions for blooming. Double Pear 
same price. CHAS. «. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co.,Pa, 


FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 
Over 800 wens. Fresh and true to name. BES 
ported. §cent pkts. for 24 cents = 
10 cent pkts. 5 for Dice cents, etc. mentes | low-priced list o, 
Verbenas, Roses, and other ants by mat. Catalogues ‘ee 
D. C. McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES 2 SPRING. 


Crab-Apples, Apple Trees, Red Dutch Currant 
- 4 ‘cots, M azzari Cherry Stoc 8» < Chris: 











tine Grape a pe Meimario Sinensis, and Frue 
tescens Seedlings, Pyrus Japonica, magnets 
Accuminata (7 to 8 oe J. and a Jarge assortment of other 


GEO. Stock. Addre 


ACHELIS, West Chester, Pa. 
WHITNEY’S 


WESTERN TREE DICCER 


A perfect success. Warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
Four sizes. Also a New Machine for Digging Hedge Plants, 
Apple Stocks, Grapevines, etc. Throws — out of the 
ground. Address for descriptive catalogu 

JESSE R. WHITNEY, Franklin Grove, Lee Co., Ill. 


ee ED 

i beg yt SEED of the Glessner Cy vary 
Best grown in Penna. Price ic. per pkt. Sufficient 

Address, E. G. REIS peMount Joy, Pa. 





for 2 acres. 
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KISSENA NURSERIES. 


Parsons & Sons Co., Proprietors, 


FLUSHING, N. Y., 


[LIMITED.] 


(Near New York City.) 


U s ~ Large New Descriptive Catalogues sent post- 
Pr 1ce Lists furnished FREE. pon on receipt of three 3-cent postage stamps. 
is SEE FURTHER INTERESTING PARTICULARS in large Advertisement 

on page 80, February Number, 1881, of the American Agriculturist. 








ia 


Y : ‘TT \ \ ‘ \ “ \ = 
EW iy ) 
rid Teas.—Combining in large — the 
nsehioen 23s and brilliant colors of the Remontant Roses, 
with the sweet perfume, — blooming qualities, 
and soft shades of the Tea Roses. Hybrid tg ed 
wals.—Ali the really Stes Sige old and new, 
and only such, are grown by us Ours is the only 
Catalogue une sncumbered with a host of synonomous 
and inferior varieties. Descriptive catalogue for 1881 
now ready. To customers of last yearit will be sent 
without their applying for it. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


‘T BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING ° 


The o out establishment makin SPECIAL 
ben SS OF ROSES. ot ARCE HOUSES 
r ROSES al alone. Pot Plants, 
pM or bloom, eaicly by m ~ lp 
at all post-offices. or ica varieties, your choice, 
al labeled, for $13 2; 19 for $35 ¥ for $45 
35 for $5; 75 for $103 160 f for $13. We Cl VE 
AWAY, in Premiyms and Extras. more “ROS 
than most establishments “row. Our NEW 
a complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly see 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties —/ree to ali 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 











G for 81,14 for $2, 
postpaid, Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants, 
Hardy Shrubbery, 
Seeds, etc., by mai 
Co..Pa. 


Cataloguetree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester 











ISROSES 5 MAILED FREEFoR$|.25 


00._ ‘Strong Plants, your choice 
peed pe ay by mail to any post-office. Will 
bloom all summer in the open ground, Large as- 
sortment of Geraniums and other Flowering Plants at 
same price. Wew Ger. Leviathan gratis on $3 orders. 

10 Packets, Flower or Vegetable, 

our choice, for 25ce. 

unsurpassed. ® Liberal inducements to 

ordering. Catalogue of New Seeds an 
ree, INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, O. 





We w 
aseohay ease aevteal & Gaeel 9 
0 Si our choice of sorte: 


( SETS: Sse 
ts 
rH 





6 
Hundreds of others, 
Peas, and oone 1 By 
0: 5 
or weed choice varieties, see our i Poe, 





Catalogue,with colored plate,free to a e 
offer an immense stock of MALL FRUI obs 
Grape-Vines, Fruit gad 
Ornamental Trees, Evorereens. © 

13 25 5 Raspberries, $1 BScanberin 
Grapes 13 8 Apple, St 

40 Sweet Chestnut, 
i etc. 
27th Year. 18 Greenhouses. 400 pon 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO., oe of 








aie aeieeeecteeniiansacaletal 

S.5 —12 CHOICE VaR eae. BY 
HE TIME 

FOR EARLY SPRING 


OSE et for $i. 00. NOW I 

TO HAVE YOUR ORDER FILED 
SHIPMENT. 
WM. B. RE 





Sutioteation uaranteed. Send for Circular. 
D, Chambersbarg, Pa. 





(500 


Distinct 


Varieties 


Strong Plants, each labeled, delivered safely by mail. 
2 Low prices. In business for 27 


rgest assortment. 
years. Guarantee satisfaction, 
Sortetiee. Only mature plants sent. 


each plant, wit: 


not purchase plants elsewhere before sending 






} ie 
Gumanr ‘Hint A at 8, 


Boot Chester, Pa. 


tock comp ‘ses all desirable 
Our new Illustrated 
Hand-Book, sent free, contains the name and description of 

h instructions band successful cultivation. Do 





‘or our neu 
Every lover of flowers should have it. All 
and tox chea; te oho open ay it. 
ery 0 ti and choice plants should send for our 
er foe =A wanting new ice ae howd. & 





? Also BRIGHTON, Om 
Worden te es ote. Cc 





Ez 
PID a N QUIN 


‘CURRIER OOO REET I NER TT LS 
PR, Marner, GREGG, Taylor, WACHUSEDR 
it ecu PION QUINCE saint restora 
Tree Lu Sia ip coc Sachse Bester Bee 


ERSON 
PARLEY & ANDERSON, “Cayuga Lake Nurseries, Union Springs, N.Y. 


iCe-. 








Whose Are The Best? 


LANDRETH’S 


To all who have occasion to purchase Seeds: 

It is manifest that from Good Seeds only can good Vegetables be ob- 
tained; yet we see those who exhibit sound sense in most affairs of 
heedlessly parehees seeds of doubtful quality and character. The superior 
character of LANDRETHS’ 

We therefore invite all who are not already purchasers 0 
to give them a trial. 
selling our Seeds, can be supplied by us direct ‘at Sy gee priccs. 

Ask your Storekeeper for Landreths’ Seeds 
Packages, or drop a Postal Card for prices and catalogu 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


has been substantiated ly = “~~ 
hose remote from Druggists, Re r ; others 


f original sealed 








in their classes at 
prices. Before you bu 
stamp for illustrate 
_ logueto HARKET 
FLORAL NURSERIES, 





H4 RDY TRUMPET CREEPERS. 
fences and tree stumps. 
humming birds. * 50 a dozen by ma’ 
express, not prem id. 

H. CONOVER, Royal Oak, Talbot Co., Md. 


NEW and CHOICE 

ROSES, Greenhouse and 

Bedding Plants. The best 

h lowest 

, send 

’ cata- 
TS 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

Fine for 


The large red flowers attract 
- $8.00 a hundred by 





pzacs TREES, Best Orchard Varieties. 
eral Stock of F 
Shrubs, Vines, etc. Send for Price-List 


New Brunswick (Nurseries), N.J. EDWIN ALLEN. 
Orr eut tr LOT OF PEACH, APPLE and other 





Fruit Trees and Plants at bottom prices, Prices free. 
Mention paper. Address R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


ONION SEED: 


Guaranteed to be of * 
{880 growth. 
*A3}2uUBNb e3435 
*soolid 10} O114M 


Danvers Yellow Globe, White Portugal, 
Red Wethersfield, and all other varieties. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free ‘¢s receipt 
of address on postal card. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Rochester. N. Y.and Chicaco-. till 


Agricultural Analyses, 


A. R. LEDOUX & CO., 


ANALYTICAL & CONSULTING CHEMISTS, 


Lamonseoumaey 17 Cedar Street, 
AND OFFICE, New York City. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES AND INVESTIGATIONS OF ALL KINDS. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY A SPECIALTY, 
Analyses of Superphosphates, Chemicals, Feed= 
ing Stuffs, Soils, Maris, Waters, etc., etc. 

Ge Special contracts made with Agricultural Societies, 
Farmer's’ Clubs, Granges, and Manufacturers. 3 





Also gen- 
ruit and Ornamental Trees, 








[SPOR FANT NOTICE.—The “Champion” Hand 
Corn Planter, with Pumpkin Seed attachment, 
Can’t be Beat. Every corn raiser should have one or 
more, Its use will save many times its cost every ay Jer 
Sample sent to any address on receipt of $2. or C 

with chance a a INSH BROS., Manufac- 
turers, Racine, W 


Two Wonderful 
N EW | RASPBERRIES, 
LE Prodnoes f 500 bushels to the acre, 
Dark wat ge HEL 20 p r 100. 


CAROLINE, like Beinkis i Orange 12 plants, $1; 100, $; 
both hardy as oaks, fruit very large. varieties vergreen 





|. Trees, Japan Maples, Rhododen ~teg Calmias, aad 


leas. 100 Wrigies Clematis, etc. Catalo; 
W. S. CARPENTER & 
A¢ cHoIck, CHRAr SELECT LIST OF GREEN- 
ANTS, They will aid xy Ke selecting 
ia tie free. NEW COLEUS, $1.00 per doz, 
ress 


. Be — Florist, Westfield, N. J. 


e fre 
ON, Bye, N. Y. 





VERBE he -- for 1,000 for $10; 100 

ti AD 12 vA S. wy - se Recetas ae 
ngs, unname market sorts. Same, post-pa: 

R; 500, 50s 1,000, $15. Vigorous and health ym aile d free. 


. J. DENTON, Plainfield, N J.4 


erent ENTON, Fininseld, N. J. 4 
ST;. PATRICK POTATOES FOR SEED, raised 

John ialleshorn. For sale very cheap. Send orders 
to MARTIN & KROTZ, Defiance, Ohio. 


OSAGE or Hedge Plants, of 
3) 50, 000. ood od ually at Nee or 1,00. Cash - 5 with 
or rder. R. G. Ni LSON, nindoeitie, Kent Go, Md, 


Cree. eo Oe REC ees Laer See Oe ee 

ft IMBER PLANTERS: NvuRsERyYMEN. on for 
Price-Lists, Tree Seeds and Seedlings, Eve 

Fruits, etc. 





JENKINS’ NURSERIES, W ona, ol. Co. Ohio. 


McConaughey’s Corn Dropper, 


800 sold by oles oS a town. For testimo ay. see 
advertisement in Feb. N ae. Samples sent post-paid 
© any ones for 1.50. yt anted. 
oCON. TGHEY. Newark, Delaware. 


HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, Ete. 


Our New Catalogue oat Price-List for 1881 is now ready. 
It contains the F st and finest selection of the above 
plants, in the U.S. Many NOVELTIES, including many 


BULBS & PLANTS 


which cannot be found elsewhere. The following rare or 
desirable sorts are especially recommended :— 








. Each, 

Chrysanthemums, 2% best sorts ere 5c. , 
Chry ysanthemum tescens, New Fr’h Marguerite 90 
Clomaris se ginen, Scarlet Clematis...... $5 00 50 
prewrere gapenica, Climbing Gentian 5 00 50 
Dephiniam Gas erianum, new and fine 5 00 50 
lia Ja ponica sebrina, Zebra Grass, 2 50 25 
a nomen aeade baadadnanmale z p 25 
Leontopo ‘ium "alo num, ‘idiew — 50 
Peeonia tenuifolia, fl. pl., §i'der-I' a 1Pscony, a 0 B® 





The above, together with nearly 1,000 species and varieties, 
will be sent prepaid by mail to any part of the U. 8. on 
receipt of price. 


WOOLSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 
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SEND POR PAMPHLET. 


These manures are the richest fertilizers 
now manufactured, and the _ substitute 


"| for, and cesting much less than guano, 
|| which is now practically out of the mar- 
|, ket. Unlike guano, they are not stimulants 
and exhaustive, but es and lasting, 
being composes of bore, potash, etc. You 
can draw at one load enough for 3 to 5 
acres, or as much plant-food as is con- 
, tained in 20 loads or ordinary manure. 
my potatoes, hay, etc., are bringing such 
i Brod rices that it will pay to use the 
tockbridge extensively. If there is no 

i local agent near you, send to us. 


Bi ma FERTILIZER ca ) 
BOSTON & NEW YORK. 





)HILLAoDRILL| | 


pemernare 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


This is a true bone superphosphate, and i 
may be used on any crop. in the hill or drill 


or broadcast, either with or without manure, 

and will produce a much earlier and a | 

crop. In the Report of the Mass. Inspector ‘ 

of Fertilizers, its valuation is from $3 to 

$10 per ton higher than other Phosphates | 

which sell at the same price. The POO | 

B yor over 3000 tons were sold against 100 | 

ons three years ago, showing that it is 

ii i liked by the farmers. If there is no cal | 
My greed near you, send to us. | 


Also for sale STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


PWKER FERTILIZER ce 
jy BOSTON & NEW ant ll 











with large increase in sales, 
new Price List to 


has enabled me to reduce 
wey ee price of my ORIGINAL 
> bite PREMIUM * agg 
LOUIS SCHILLING, 
a Son aep oa Pres. Excelsior Fertilizer 
Co., Alliance, O. 
CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 
EXCLUSIVELY, 
{70 Front Street, 
New York. 


ta Say sf 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN 
ASUS AVTOWATIC 
SEED PLANTER 













‘ 
PLANTS WITH THE PRECISION OF A HOE 
All the ry a ) person. can walk OMT in a day. 
THE EASIEST TO HANDLE anv THE FASTEST HAND 
PLANTER IN USE. 
Every Planter fully warranted and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Inducements on Samples this season. Send for circular. 
WALLACE FISK, South Byron, 
Genesee Co. 
Vanderbilt Brothers, No. 23 Fulton St., Agts. for N. ¥ ‘City. 
Hamlin Johnson, Providence, R. I. , Agent for New Englan 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car,’ etc., has 
a sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 
reatest success. Ithas won 
ts way amid the greatest 
am etition of Forks and 
riers, and is without 
doubt the best HayandGrain 
Unloader made. apne A farm- 
er should send fer a circular 
now. E.V.R.Garpner & Co., Johnson’s, Orange Co.,N.Y. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennet Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





FORK READY -TQ 
VAD JUSLN HAY 














DISC HARROW. 


‘IGIXOLT PY 9Tqving 


Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better in one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y., for the United States. 


an ares > Omelin ten Mats » for iil’ 10 E. States, 
y Budlong to) urora, for lll, Iowa, V 
Minn.. Neb., Kun., and Mo. base 


Union Railway Horse-Power 
THRESHERS and 
SEPARATORS. 


These Powers are 
Guaranteed to 
more Power with less 
elevation than any other 
Railway Power. Send for 
Descriptive Catalogue. 


WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
2101 Germantown Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Also Métvs of THE PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL, 











HERCULES 


WIND ENGINE. 


POWER, 
STRENGTH, ~ 
BEAUTY. 
Best self-regulating Wind Mill 
in the world for Farm, Dairy, and 
Household purposes, For Railway 
Water Stations. Grinding Mills. 
For Irrigation and Drainage. 
Made to order in sizes from }¢ to 
40 horse power. 
Responsible Agents wanted in 
every section. Send for Catalogue. 








dress 
W. A. WHEELER 
10 Crystal St., Worcester, Mass 





=a LONDON 


Mark. 


PURPLE. 


The best insecticide ever used for the destruction of the Potato Bug, Cotton Worm, and Canker Worm. Sold by all 


lesale druggists and stores throughout the United States. 
be seer est WAY’ — 


ufacturers. H ae he 
60 Mark Lane, London, Fn 
Prof. C. V. Riley says: 
ite qpeseet fineness.’ 
Prof. C. E. Besse 
Prof. A. J. Coo 
worm, etc.” 


says: “It uick] 


says: 


If rot cbesineble of nearest dealer, send direct to sole man- 
DON PU 


tPLE ryt aa f 
+ Water § 


(Limive ad) 
- 0. Box 990, 


ne 
“It can be more effectually sprinkled or walg ed on to the pions than” edi “Green by v: irtue of 


kills both the larvse and the winged insect.”’ 
ith this cheap poison we have no longer reason to fear such saneienathe canker 








Cuts a SIX FEET swath se then a side en mower 
cuts four feet, and leaves the cut grass standing light 
and loose, curing in half thetime. Send for Circular, 


EUREKA MOWER COMPANY, 
TOWANDA, PENNA. 











TEBUCKEYE JUNIOR Fin 
a moe 


T FOO .~ BY “4 
CéA 








so 
PARSN 
NIP, oa all Small Gest in Drills. 
Sh ipped on receipt of $5. 
Guaranteed te work satise 

factory. Liberal Discount to 
., Dealers. Address 

' E,. D. HALLOCK, Baltimore, Md. 


THE STRAWBERRIES 
NEW|GRAPES and SHRUBS 
LOW RATES ON SPECIAL OFFER! 













e pages W and 2% of my Free Catalogue. 
GEO. S. W ALES, Rochester, 
New York, 
THE 


RIGHT SPEEDY 
CORN SHELLER 


Is Cheap, Durable, and Ef. 
py can be easily worked 

a boy. Shells from 12 to 14 
Bushels of Ears per hour. It is 
the best Hand Sheller made. Does 
the best work, and works the 
best. It is guaranteed for5 years. 


Agents wanted in every County. 
For sample send $5 to, or for 
particulars address, 


CURTIS GODDARD, 

Alliance, Ohio, 
= > Mention American Agriculturist. 
Dears CHERRY, and other Valuable 
Fraite, collected and tested during the past 


Desert Bale ue 2 stam -_. 
CK, Bremen, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 


SEEDS 


A For the 
Farm & (jarden, 


As INTRODUCER of the 
WHITE EGG TURNIP, 5 off. 
er the GENUINE SEED once 
more to the public. 

Catalogue Free on application. 


Frank S. Platt, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE 
Watertown 


WINDMILL 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for ha scrip- 
tive catalo 
H. H, B. C0 K 
J 


Watertown, N. ¥Y. 


psgz and Apple Trees Specialties. No injur. 
cold. Will not be undersold. Wholesale Pr ory tet 





30 years. 

















ready. N. BARNARD, Still Pond, Kent Co., Md. 
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Sta enyan's s Patent Bread Mixer and Kneader. 
iption in January, Me metits No. 1, taxing 
two to three ats. of four, 2, taking Se ‘to four 
qts. of floar, 3 Forwarded poo re receipt of price. 
CHER. TE MP. » HOPEDALE, Mass. 
Money outer’ Omics: Milford, Mass. 





BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
dn the Worli. Guaranteed to do perfect work or mone 
refunded. Warranted for 5 years. Price of Washer, & 
Sample to Agents, $3.50. Price ot Wringer, $7.50. Sauple, 
$4.25. reulars free. 


ERIE WASHER CO, ERIE, Pa. 
Removal of the Depot for W. S. Blunt’s 


Universal Force Pumps. 


Secured by letters patent. 
THESE PUMPS HAVE RECEIVED THE 
“MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY.” 
The highest award of the American Institute 
for 1878 over all competitors. 

Lae pumps hive enormous power, and are for the house 
or for eut-door wellsof any depth. Thev are constructed 
with special regard to strength, 
ease of working, and —— 

y 





They can be — immediate 

changed from lift to torce pumps. 
and the handle can be placec 
to work at any desired angle with 
the spout. Having close tops, 
they cannot be tampered with, 
Attention is called to onr new 
elegant pattern pre WELL 
non-treezing FIRE PUMP. 
Also, Biunt’s Sand Vacue 
um Chambers,.-—A complete 


protection against sand or gritty 
water in dug or driven wells, 
pits mines, and rivers. 
andor stram pumps 
all sizes, — 14-inch to 4-inch 
suction 


ipe 
Send for circulars to 


W. S. BLUNT, 
94 Beekman Street, 
S New York. 
New Fagiend Agency, A. M. MORTON & CU.,, 25 
Washinzton St.. Boston, Mass. 
Pacifie Const Avency. Danham, Carrigan & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Tho Best Doubles 
34 wate rr: Barreled hot-Gun 
in the world f 








the money. Ware 
Franted genuine 
etwist, with flask, 
Some OF Wads, Box Caps and Wa 
oe Also our ‘olebrated <entucky Rifle 
for 812, warranted or no sale, Send for Ik 
lustrated ¢ ‘atalozne and Price Lists to 
James Son, Ent iy « aon Soe 
ESTABLISHED, 1848, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech - Loaders, 

Rifles, 5 ‘OUR $15 SHOTGUN 
at JI OUR $15 SHOT-GUN rice. 
Send stamp for ct pyce. 
Illustrated Catalogue (C) 


SON, 238 Main street, CINCINNATI, O. 








P. POWELL & 












SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, Me O§ 
C. A. HEGE, nm 3 
PROPRIETOR, & 
Manufacturers of 
CIRCULAR § 
SAW ae H 
MILLS. a 


The Simplest 
Cheapest, Best, an 
Most Accurate. With Hezge’s 
Improved Universal Log Beam, 
Rectilinear, Simultaneous Set Works, 
and Double Eccentric Friction Feed. 













] manufacture and repair all kinds 
a of Circular. Mill, Cross-Cut and 
5} other SAW WS. Luse nothing but the 
best refined Cast Steel—selected—and 
5 all Saws subjected to acareful exami- 
nation before shipm« nt. If you have 
a c. saw that others have failed to make 
i work, ecnd it to me. Sho rectify it, 

forno par. Send for Price. ist. 

. - BARRY. 


182 AND 1834S, PEXN STREET 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LITTLE INDIAN GIRL CULTIVATOR, 


Half discs of steel. 
Will not break by con- 
tact with solid obstruc- 
tions. Easily adjusted. 
BEATS THE WORLD. 

Address, 


ALBANY AGR’'L WORKS, Albany, N. Y. 











ECONOMY HAY PRESS. 


‘Plog pue 
open 000‘ I Ajrvay 





Patented, Sept. 25, 77. 
Patented Jan. 22, 78, 


DOWN WITH HICH PRICES! 
The Economy Hay Press has not only achieved popelarty 
over all other hay prvsses, but also, after a har 

tested trial, received the First Premium over All the 
hay pre.ses at the last St. Louis Fair. The Dedericx folks 
with their Perpetuals not being satisfied with the first re- 
sult, were granted a second trial. an’ again were defeated 
by che little Economy ‘the favorite', of which one is built 
daily, and every one of them is warranted to be and do as 
claimed, or the money will be refunded. Send for circulars. 


GEORGE ERTEL, Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
Established 1867. 521 Kentucky St., Quincy, Ill. 


HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE 
POWER WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 








Heebner's improves Little Giant Thresh- 


mn 
* Union” Feed Cutter, “4 lar om brag § _ Machine, etc., 
Send for Catalogue. Heebner & So 
Lansdale. Mont. Co., Pa. 




















Runs Feed Mille, Feed 
Cutters, Shellere. Ele- 
vators, ( hurns, Saws, 
Pumps, ete. Overhead, 
out of dirt and snow, 
Simplest, cheapest, 
best. Denlers in Ma- 
chines of all Kinds, 
Send for circulars to 
; TAYLOR HORSE 
PON FR COMPANY, 
41 South Canal St.. CHIcaGo. 


IMPROVED BALDWIN’S 

American Fodder Cutter. 

ae and Best. Only three 
Feed Gears; cutsallkinds f! eed, 
Hay, Straw and Cornstal’« with 
ease and rapidity. Power Cutters, 
fitted with our Improved Safety 
ly Whee!, these cutters are espe- 
clallvadapted for cutting ensilage. 
See Oct. number of Agriculturist. 











a 





: Send for illustrated circular. 
Cc. PIERPONT & CO., Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 


Farm Grist Mills 


And Corn Shellers. 


Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $35. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until] you haveseen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


The .” Centon ‘i Fanning Mill, | Ss 


best mill in_ the 
wank tt a... Oates 
Cockle, and all foul ae 
from wheat. Is also 
ect cleaner of Flax, 
imothy, Clover, and ali 
kinds of seeds. The great 
improvement over other 
mills is that it has two 
shoes It is especially 
~~ adapted for warehorse 
y use. Send se heserintive 
Circular and Price J ist. 
=e = Libaral Giscount to cval- 


SriPHaN FREEMAN & ‘SON, Racine, Wis. 














Big Giant Corn Mill, 


Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will on 
Corn with Shuck on wit: ont e 
tra expense. ‘The only Mill atind: 
1.g Corn and Cob_ successtully, 
that wil grind Shelled Corn flne 
enough for fumily use, 

Grinds twice us fast x8 any other 

Mili of same size and price, 

MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. Ac 


Flour and Corn Mills. 











FIVE FIRST PREMIUMS at the First Millers: Exposition, 
Cincinnati, O., 1880. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Monarch and Young America 
CORN & COB MILLS, 


Only Mills nade with 
Casi Castesteel Gri vany ot 
V arlunted superior to an 
use for al) purposes. Will 
faster,run ¢casier,and wear le = 
er. Satisfaction gu:ranteed, 
Also( op Shellers, Feed Cut- 
ters, Cider Mills. tend for cir- 
Culars and prices, 
Manulactured Py. 
WHITMAN AGRICULT'L CO, 
$1. LOUIs, MO, 











'3 Sizes. 
2 outs 6, 8, and 
10 feet. 


* Best Harrow made. Ctts every inch of und, 
adapted to all kinds of soil. Peculiar shape of tovoth B= 
it easy of draft and leaves the ground light and mellow. 
Relieves itself «f all u otasrections. pate very compact 
for a Harrows senye al. 
LPs & BIGE OW "WIKD MILL COw 
Kal lateeaee! Michigan. 





LITTLE IRON DUKE 
CORN HARROW ATTACHMENT. 


For Two-horse Cultivators. 
tes be at- 


ay of four hill tc. ngues, 7 
has fourteen warranted Stee 
Teeth. Best ee oe u: a 
for ead Send for 
iDustrat: deseri tion. 
Gaynoisyille, Ind.—I b 
used the Iron Duke Attach: 
ment for three scasons. It a 
the best thing 1 ever saw 


0 
ft. B. KE KIMBERLIN “& CO., Indianapolis, tad. 


THE CHAMPION 
REAPERS & MOWERS. 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST HONORS 
everywhere, by the best expert Authority, after the most 
— tests as to its capacity and execut tion. 

nufactured ei praie ley, Fassler & Kelly, 


arder, 
a a 
eaper 


Oey Bpringtie d, Oana ‘d'tke the ors 
DOG POW BR. 


ower Company, nada. 
25 per cent more 


fap than any other. 
adjustable bridge. 
0 ib deg will churn 
or 6 or more cows, 


Address, 
ALBANY AGR'L WORKS, Albany N. Y¥. 

















CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, & 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CU., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


~ 








MAKE MUNEY, ALL OF | You! 


Caxtonette wrong he — 
di th atone Pa ards Strom “ 


will do first-class work. 
aa Preaces 


for catalogue. ee be. 
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Cc IVI PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER & LEVELER. 


The “ACME” subjects the soil 
to the action of a Crusher and 
Leveler, and at the same time to 
the Cutting, Lifting, Turn- | 
ing process of double rows of 


STEEL COULTERS, 


the peculiar shape and arrangement | 
of which givesimmense cutting 
power. The entire absence 
of Spikes or Spring Teeth 
avoids pulling up and scattering of 
rubbish, Itis especially adapt- 
ed to inverted sod, hard clay, and 
“‘slough land,” where other Harrows 
utterly fail, and also works perfect- 
ly on light soil. | 








| THOROUGHLY TESTED 


BY THE 


EDITORS of this PAPER, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
See numbers for March, 1880, and 
February, 1881. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





Send for Circulars, 


CONTALNING 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


FROM 


39 States and Territories, 











NASH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 


HARRISBURG, Penn., and 


22 College Place, NEW YORK CITY. 








‘TRESS. 


Wire 







Re-issued May 22, 1877. 












The Best and Most 
of All Barb Wire in Use. 


tion, cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a lifetime. Wastes noground. Has no weedy fence 

a mW ——_ best coms no more than an inferior article, always look for the best. Weclaim for the Weomteces a 
Superiority over all other Wires. For Circulars and Price Lists address 

. LOUIS WIRE FENCE CoO. FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE Co. 

sit & 816 Ne 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. East Dubuque, Ill. 4 








SUPERIOR: Kelly Steel Barb Wire. , Stock Proof 
na Storm Proof 








Patented in 1868 and licensed under all first Patents. THE 
PATENTS | KELLEY diamond-shape STEEL BARB 1s placed on the Weight Only 
broadly sustain- = gyn «Anas 2g! — = Sg “4 room ye pi to — 
1e wire, retains sharp points, and saves fu r cen 
ed in U.S. Circuit in weight per rod. 3 iy NO OTHER. If your merchant | ONE POUND 
Court, Dec. 15, don’t Keep it, send direct to Manufacturers, Send for catalogue, 
1880. THORN WIRE HEDGE 00., Chicago, Ill. To the Rod. 





CORTLAND WAGON CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PLATFORM SPRING WAGONS, 
End Spring, Side Spring and Side Bar , 
OPEN & TOP BUGGIES, 
Phaetons, Road Wagons, Etc., Etc. 


Having recently enlarged our Works, weare prepared 
to and will furnish a better wagon for the money than 


















es Sines a any other concern in the United States. All 

fs 5 our work 

N Sr LWA IN is fatty warranted. No shoddy or poor work is allowed 
x > to leave our shops. Catalogues furnished on applica- 


Ww tion. Agents wanted everywhere. 


OORTLAND WAGON 00., Cortland, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSE: 
263 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, III. 
Mention this paper when you write. 


rE 
7) e7Z71N~._| 
SIRS 
i SOP 
THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


from 8 neat Bugey intoa wooms ¢ pas- 
sen, . mie | new principle. No ratt or 
shaking. 


y 
No -and-half look about it. Send for illus- 
trated price list, New Ha 





FOR | GARDENER 
LS NUKSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS. 


Send for List. 
NOW: NOW!!: NOW!!! NOW !!!! 


wen Conn. 
THE OPPENHEIM M’F’G Co. 





The SEDCWICK 








STEEL WIRE FENCE. 


Is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Beings 
strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs, pigs, a. 
try,as well as the most vicious stock,without danger to either 
fence or stock. It is just the fence for farmers, gardeners, 
stock-raisers, and railroads; very desirable for lawns, —, 
or cemeteries. As it is covered with rust-proof paint it will 
last a lifetime. It is superior to boards in every respect, 
and far better than barbed wire. We ask for ita fair trial, 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The ic 
gates, made of wrought irun pipe and steel wire, defy all 
competition in neatness, lightness, strength. and durab it. 
We also make the BEST and CH PEST AL 
IRON Automatic or Self-opening Gate. Ask hardware 
dealers, or for price list and gaia address 

SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 








J.C. VAUGHAN, 45 La Salle St., Chicago. | 







SMYTHE’S PATENT 


WIRE FENCE NAIL. 


Admitted by those who have used them to be the best thing 
made for fastening Wire Fence, being infinitely superior to 
the ordin Staple, and is of the same weight. Drives 
into Hard Wood as well as into Cedar posts without 
crippling. Farmers give them atry! Railroads use your 
old. ties for posts! We make a nail long enou h to go 
into the Sound Wood. Ask your nearest dealer for them, 
or address the sole — of. 

WAREHAM NAIL | , Mass. 

Edgar Robinson, Prop. So. Wareham, 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS, 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 
| SOMETHING NEW! 














rt of the 
t They 


They save largely from wear and tear in every 
Wagon, They remove all necessity for a Spring 
converta common Lumber Wagon into a Spring Wagon, making 


it equally comfortablefor from one to age aemmene 4 They are 
admirably adapted tothe wants ofFruit and Vegetable Growers. 
Taey are suited to allmakes and sizesof Farm Wagons, and can 
be attached by any one, They make the cheapest and ensiest 
riding Spring Wagoninthe market, These Springs have been 
in practical use for over three years, and are a proncunced suc- 
cess. No Teamster or Farmercnan afford to be without them. 

We want Agents everywhere, Send for description and prices, 
and mention this paper. 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., Sr. Lovts, Mo. 














1881. ] 














‘HE BEST 


GRONCHER te 





T 


CROLSQUVIERAD yf 
Rr y 
% “MANUFACTURERS P MUTFRLG MY 


SUGAR CANE ‘MILLS 


E WORLD ARE MAD) 
GEOR EL. SQUIER & BRO. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Amber oy Manual sent free. 


A PERFECT FARMER'S MILL. 
THE NEWELL UNIVERSAL MILL. 


Does everything yoamires of 
o first-class Farmer’s Mill. 
inds very rapidly — 20 
shels per hour—with less 
nee than any other mill 
n the market. two-horse 
power _ drive it to its full 


capacity 
t grinds any kind of grain 

without heating, and with- 

out loss from 8 eee. 

This mill is perfect) 

pay cogh toits — uilt 

he best man 

= Besides grain ‘Of all kinds 

~ larger mill will in 

we either raw or dried, 
Oil Cake, Fertilizers, Plas- 

ter, Oyster Shells, Salt, Co- 








coa, Chocolate, etc. 

For further particulars send for Circular, or call at our 
Works, and see the Millin operation. We also invite atten- 
tion to our Larger Mills. for roauctag Goss, Silver, Lead and 


Iron Ores, and other material of all kinds 
THE tah ole wer UNIVERSAL MILL CO., 


OFFICE: 3,5, and 7 Cortlandt Street, (Room 57) 
{ WORKS: iu St. and 1ith Ave, New York City. 





OF MERIT 














Received Medal pa 
AND CENTENNIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD Send for Omalogue 
STHAM ENGINES, 
A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 


Cheapest and best for all pur 
pean, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse Pow- 
ers and Gin Gear. 

Saw, Grist AND CoBsea 
MILLs, GIns, PRESSEs f 
AND MACHINERY gener- 2 
ally. Inquiries promptly Saas 
answered. — 2 

az VerticalEngines, with oF without 

wheels, very conveni= 9@ 

ent, economical - SS 
® completein every dee gin 
tail, best rot ( ly 


” 





5 22. 
ne F ha Separator 
Penna. 


eimplest, most 
economic:l 


AND : ¥ 

EOOEBST RISE E SILVER MEDAL 
AR “ 

SEPARATORS, Paris Exposition 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address A. B. Farguhar, York, Pa 


Mill Manufactory 
Estab: isked 1851, 
GRIST MILLS, 
Ov FRENCH BUHB STONE 


Portable Milis for Farmers, 
Saw Mills. eto.; 16 sizes; over 
2,000in use. ‘Price from $30 
up. Complete Mi!l and Sheil- 
er, A boy cangrind and 
keep in order. Adapted to any 
kind of suitable power. Com- 
plete Flouring and Corn Mills, 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








} 
} 
i 
| 
| 








Agitator | Agitator! Agitator | 
J.i. CASE 


THRESHING MACHINE CO.’S 


New Separator for 1881. 


The MOST PERFECT THRESHER 


and SAVER Made. 
SEND TO 


| J. i. CASE T. M. CO., Racine, Wis., 


FOR CATALOGUE. 
TRADE MARK. 


“TRON AGE” 
CULTIV ATOR Uaancacan @ Usnerasamm, 


Most Popular Tool ever Introduced, If not 
handted by 
for Illustra 7 Catalogue 
E. S. & F. BATEMAN, Spring Mills, N. J. 


HAND and POW ER 











CORN SHELLERS. 


Horse Powers and Jacks for Farm, Jobbing, Mill, and 
Warehouse work. For circulars and prices, ad Tess 
Sandwich Manufacturing Co., Sanpwiczg, Illinois. 


MEDAL MACHINES, 








First Venton at all Competitive T Trials, 


Raiiway, Chain and Lever _Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers Clover paulters, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 
Horse Pitchtorks, Shingle Machines, 
Straw _ Preserving ye Thresh-, 
one Portable Steam-Engines, 
Jider and Wine-Mills and 
Presses, Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for circular and report of Centennial trial. 
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your es neni send direct to Sole Manufacturers , 





















PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER 


Is the best for general purposes. 12 ayes 8 ang sizes for 

hand use. 3 sizes for horse 
Send for Descr AM: Catalogue and A 
GRA 


Patentees and CE 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


9 NEONTA CLIPPE, Plow contains the 


This Plo 
most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
It is easy to handle, 









with Shiftin Handle es, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet the fur- 


row. “rhe Hook or Latch is 
gperstes by the foot, so that 
Plow is turned ready for 


rd Metal, which is 

as strong and will scour equal to steel. We also make it of 
charcoal iron, at a less price. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 


Implements:sent fre 
T BELCHER & TAY OR AG’L TOOL CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE GIL = 


SULKY PLOW.. 














We claim the B Pants dressing 
grinding good Corn cal for LA le use. 
Grinds from 1500 to 2000 bushels with one dressing. 
round meal, not floury and ness. It takes from 20 to 33} Per a. 
less power than any other Mill not using our Stones. Address 
NORTH CAROLINA MILL STONE CO., Westminster, Md, 

“T have a pair of Moore County Grit Mill Stones which have 
been in use 50 years, constantly under eare athe Grind 10 to 
20 bushels per hour. Dress every 2500 bushels, and they make 
the best meal in the county. If I could not replace them with 
same grit, I would not part with them for five times the cost of 
ordinary stones. I believe them to be superior to any known stone 

orb grinding = meal. Respectfully yours, af 
EORGE K. TATE, Mountain Lake, N. 0.’ 


RTABL Ml 


< © Phrwker oven Pow 
Ane ma a 
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NE PLUS ULTRA 


AUTOMATIC WINDMILLS, 


Ten feet diameter of wheel; 
one horse power 3 machine 
made of best iron, oak and 
basswood; patent duplex 
somponsntiok regulator and 

troke 3; the crowning perfection 
of wind engine, securing steady 
running in all winds and auapting 
stroke to elevation and qaane 
tity of water required. Of sim- 

le and solid construction, not 

able :0 derangements:—has no 
a —is elegant, effective and 

aes packed for shipment in 

twelve cubicf et; ose. 
+A Are capable of mage = 
. p of Sinch cylinder, raising 
water 80 teet through 1% Pinel Pat or % feet with 2 — 
pump aud 14 inch “pipe, or 1 et with 2 7 pam, = 
abuudarce ior aye d farm or for two or three houses. 
ranted to be in no res inferior to any other mill in the 
ai 2 or money ~ refunded in every case.—P. S.— 
Ei:her postal order or cash must accompany all orders, or 
endorsement of responsible merchant of same town. ce 


“KEWANEE M’E’G Co., 35 Broadway; N. Y. 


Croft?’s Improved 


IRON WIND ENGINE, 


Manufactured by 


E. C. LEFFEL, 


K/Y| Also Dealer in Pumps, 
, AB Tanks, Pipes, Corn Shellers, 
: Corn Grinders, Power Con- 
i <Y verters,with both Lever and 
aI Rotary Motion Applied to 
# Wind } dill Power,and every: 
A thing pertaining to Wind 
Engine Mac inery. 

aod Sena for Circular. 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 




















for the following reasons: wu 


ft is ALL IRON. Is Self- 
ng. will 1 pump with I 





than an ever made, 
net a ay > warp, split, d 
and will stand more work t 


= wit 


DON’T BUY till you have received 
our Circular. 
0. 8. GILBERT & CO., 
Manufacturers. Iudianapolis, Ind. 





We manufacture the Oid Reliable, well 
known Solid WHEEL STOVER WIND 
MILL, and O. E. NGER’S IMPROVED 
DOUBLE.FACED @RINDER which is 
operated by pumping windmills, a novel 
= perfect — grinding mill for grind-- 

all kinds of grain. It is des gned also 

operated by y any kind yy power, with 
belts tumblin ing 8) or by one or two 
horses with a sweep attached. Agents 
wanted. Send for — 


Svoonsson TE BTS VER NIN ENGIN 
Freeport, tt U s A. 


The Triumph Wind Engine. 


It runs with less wind, is more powerful, bet- 
ter constrneted. therefore more durable: less 
liah'e to derangement by -torms than any other 
similar machine offered in the market. It has 
self-oiling boxes, It is well balanced, turning 
easily to any point of the wind, We make the 

Selebrated Racine Wood Pump, Chain Pump, 
Tubing, Tanks, Washing Machines, sand Vaper- 
‘ oe Ent hines, ete. 
nd for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. 1 BROS., Drawer 91, Racine, Wis. 
MUTH’S 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 
UNCAPPING KNIFE. 


The Extractor is made 
of all metal and is al- 
Ways ready for use, 
easity cleaned, and 
will last a life-time. 
In fact they have only 
to be used to be ap- 
preciated. Every Bee- 
Keeper should send 
for my circular giving _ 
detuils regarding the = 

care of bees, and how to get the 
most Honey. 























No. 976 


ye YE Av.. <A 0. 
AS T.O LANDS 


INFORMATION MINERALS, and 


other F Aa il hed on sap on. 
Bareau of Tmestgratic tion of Va., Richmond, Va. 


USE THE VERY BEST. 


“ Trade Mark.” 


ANNATTO. 
L. B. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 














CHEESE and BUTTER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES, and 
Complete Manufacturing Outfits! 











Gana Presses and Self-Bandaging Cheese Hoops. All royalties paid 
by us. $625 CASH PREMIUMS at late International and State Dairy 
Fairs for very best Apparatus for Manufacturers of Butter and Cheese, 
Acid, Butter-milk and Skim-Milk saved. 
a great success,makes finest Skim-Milk Cheese. ANNAT7OINE, REN. 
NETS, BANDAGE, 
SCALES, etc. 
wonderfully—bound 'o supersede. Less expensive—no waste—saves 


“ ANTI-HUFF" EXTRACT, 


ANNATTO, SCALE BOARDS, FAIRBANK’S 
Lapham’s Patent Seamless Cheese Bandage taking 


making Bandage. Sizes for 18-inch to 16-inch cheese. 


HANSEN’S DANISH LIQUID BUTTER COLOR. 


Has teken Thirty Highest Prizes, 


to color the tinest butter made in Kurupe, and fast superseding ali otner Coloring in Americ». 


muk, makes butter beautiful, greatly enhances :ts value. 
making. U the finest butrer, free tu druggists or dealers. 
T. No Manufacturer or Re-pac 


er of Butter can afford to neglect these Danish sot Ny 
Correspondence answered. Circulars furnished. COME AND SEE OUR CREAMERY. ALSO, BARN AN 


and three Gold Medals at World’s Fairs. Is prepared in vegetable oil, usea 


Does not color the butter. 
i used. One dozen bottles, Lie irections for 
! OF 


No alkal 
HANS?.N’ s LIQUID CHEFSE COLOR, LIQU ore ACY 


eres AF ee 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
THE BEST COOLERS OR VATS FOR RAISING CREAM GUARANTEED, 





THE ‘Oe 


ANCHARD CI 





CET THE BEST 


Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Four sizes for Fac- 
tory use. They continue to be the Standard Churns of the 
Country. Send for a Churn or a Descriptive Circular to the 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 
Rectangular and 


squire BOX CUURMS 


Cheapest and Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of eac: kind made. 
wae Three sizes of the. ever But'er 

m Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker traurrunte’ exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- | 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal 
- — AGENTS 

CORNISH & CURTIs, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 


ABUTTER PRINTER, 


SELF-G AUGING. 

IT IS MORE EXACT THAN WEIGH- 
ING. IT MAKES VERY NEAT 
PRINTS, and in ONE FOURTH 
THE TIME BY HAND. 
Agents Wanted. Send for circular. 
A. H. REID, 

26 South 16th St., Phila. 

























‘or Circulars. 
ANTED. 











LINCOLN PATENT 
Channel Can Creamery. 


DEEP SETTING PERFECTED. 
Gets all the Cream in less than tcn 
hours with ordinary well or running warer, 
or in two hours with ice water, with less than 
half the ice called fur by any other process, 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for circular. 
WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


HOUSE-KEEPERS, ATTENTION |! 
THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN 

Are the best in 





the worle 
Neither have 
any equals.Over 
600.00 Globe 

| Washboards 
sold in iss%. No 
more sore hands 
or torn clothes 
on inferior 


washboards, 
Buy it and try 
it. The Im- 
sroved Union 
hurn is the per- 
fect butter- 
a maker, Easier 
H and quicker than by any others. One 
# trial will convince any One of the fact. 
Send for circulars with full details, 


Liberal terms to dealers. 





the water tank, the illuminated co: ical po 





UNION MANF’C CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


a — * 


Wells, Richardson & Co’s 
PERFECTED 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color Ser 
Thousands of Dairymen eay IT IS PER 


national Diplomaat N. Y. Da 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


COULEY CREAMER 


COLD MEDAL, FP ARIS, 1879. 


emium = same Fair, woe 
rst Premium at Roya 
Agricultural “exhibition, oe 


Manufactured in FOUR STYLES 
and TEN sizes. 

THE REGULAR.—The cans in 
ig are removed to bench for 
skimming pe age Fs 

THE JUNIOR —The 8 saaine 
‘ i : ig done autom tically witho 

removing cars from Creamer, 
Tan Urmons : OR CABINET.—Has a compartment under 
nt of cans pro- 
segting into thiscompa artment. Skims without removing cans. 
HE ELEVATOR.—Has a hoisting arrangement for raising 
cans out of the tank. Milk drawn off automatically before 
removing cais from platform of the elevator. 

Each of these styles have transparent panes for the pur 
pose of determint g when the milk is out, and the cream 
about to flow. Our patents cover this process of “sk: 
wing.” No others have a right to use it. 

¢@Send for “Darryman,” giving full particulars and 
testimonials. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


~The Best in 
the Market. 
E. GOVE, 


| 1429 Race St. 
j PHILADELPAIA, 











THE PET 
GLASS 
MILK JAR. 


The exclusive 
right to use the 
same sold to but 
one party ina place. PA. 


CHEESE FACTORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES. 


Boilers and Engines, Vats, Gang Presses, 

ete.. ete. Everything used in making Cheese and Butter. 
Send for circular. JOHN s. CARTER, 

(Successor to G. B. WEEKS), Syracuse, N. ¥. 


MILK BILLS, $1.50 § 1000 


Sent oat -peta, & to pany, put of the U.S.,on receipt of price. 
KIRSC 78-80 Center St., New Haven, Ct. 


BUTTER WORKER, 
Lilly’s Patent. 


Won First Premium at the 
American Institute Fair, New 
York, in 1878; at the Fair of the 
Penn. State Agricultural Society 
in 1879; at the Dairyman’s Fair at 
Delhi, N. Y., in 1879, and at County 
Fairs innumerable. Acknowl- 
edged to be the only self-feed- 
ing and reliable machine in 
the market. Descriptive circu- 
lar sent free. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 316 Race St.. Phila, Pa. 
OO A LE LL TY a ce, 
Feet SALE.—A No. 4 pols STEAMER, in good 


rder. Also one Mott Boiler, llons. —Appl 
M. S. KERRIGAN, 188 Willem St., New York. 

















WASKXFOR 


BUTTER COLOR 


oot eeouns. 

¥, 'T. Used by allthe —_ Creamerice: Auseeee ye a. 
air. eer waters oat orit;or etoask wha 8, 

«i WELLS, R. N & O0., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 


The largest Butter Buyersrecommend ‘its use, 


CHARDSO: 


iD Shai oseeP 2 
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Largest and Finest Collection of 


Clydesdale Draft Horses 


Ever seen on the American Continent. Also 


HAMBLETONIANS, 


And other strains of TROTTING HORSES, t Geolatein oda 


Devon Cattle. Catalognes sent free. 
POWELL BROS., Springboro, Gantt Co., Pa. 


Houghton Farm 
JERSEYS. 


The bull ag * Boy, 3248 (whose dam Oak Leaf, 4769, has 
arecord of 17 lbs. 9 0z. of butter per week) and several 
registered young bulls and heifers “te. this choice herd 
for sale uty mo ‘erite prices. Addres 

i. MILES, Mountainville, New York. 


THOROUGHBRED & CROSS-BREED JERSEY STOCK, 
° Thoroug: sbred Heifers ar.d Cows, 8 to 8 years old. 
Bulls, 8 months to 3 years old. 
ri . Heifers, 6 to 8 er old, 
5 ce Yea: lin ngs past, inc 

All the above are registered ur entliled = registry in the 
A. J.C. Club Register. 

25 Cross-breed Heifers and Cows 2to7 years old. These 
are a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and Ayrshires, the 
best Family or Butter Cows I have ever bred. All are rich 
milkers and bu Ss Some of them .-lb. Cows. No 
ge circulars es RF pany range from $45 for a 

men grade Heifer : for the best thoroughbred 

Cow. Purchasers ate Tavited <8 exam ne the Stuck i. per- 
gon, in prefer: nce to mv owe ection 

THUMAS FITCH, “Sow London, Coan. 


Mules! Mules! Mules! 


200 fine Kentucky Mules, all grades and sizes. Choice 
pairs constantly on hand, and for sale low by 
E. B. BISHCP’S SONS, 
630 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


WM. CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL. Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 

Importer and Breeder of Ayrshire, Guernsey, and 
Jersey Cattle, whici always take the Hi; gzhest Awards at 
Coun’, St:ite, National, and Zternational Shows. South- 
down Sheep ctrect from Lord Walsinghan s tlock, in Eng- 
land. Berks ires of the highest type. Collie Dogs of my 























own selection on the Highlands of Scotland. As ioc 
2, 806: Weizht of two Ohio Improved 
CHESTER WHITE HOGS, 
Lbs. and fowls, Beate if member of gr: 
L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0 
75 to 100 Pedigree Figs for ervey in June, six 
weeks to two months ol. for pr‘ces. 
and B.B tam Ezgs for Hatching ‘imported), @ 
$1.50 per doz, in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


of the stock invited. Only 2 hours from N. ¥.C 
Send for description of this ——— — 
ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. 
Also ed ee (prize winners EGGS, @#i\ per doz., 
Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 





University of the State of New York. 


Jere rican. inary 


etEliege. 


141 W-st 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
je oi. Circular and information can be had on ap- 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 





A book devoted entirely to PLymovutn 
Rock fowls, als >a separate book on WHITE 
LxGHorns, another on Brown LEGHORNS, 
@ book on curing PouLTrRy Diskasss, an 
another cntitled How To Freep Fowts. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for ae Address the author 

H. H. StopparD, — Ct. 


P PAMPHLET). et eoutry, Cb uke * das toe any 

















Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAM PION 
EXos Ringer, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 
No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that cluse with the 
j ints in t.e flesh, aed produce 


t) sorevesss of the nos 


The Uu—.:pion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 








loses Single lo Ein Ever hig 


Brown's “Elliptical 'é Ring 
And Triple Groove Hog and 

This is the only 8: Hit Rinaos ober 
that closes on the vutside of C4 nose. It 
overcomes a serious defect in ai 
and other rings which close with the —~ 
together in the flesh. causing it to 
to keep the hog’s buse sure. 
tne above cuts. 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUIN LAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 





POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and ye I cia ea de: 
vo ed entirely ultry ever 
ublished. Splendtdly y Nlustrated. 
25 per year. ‘Also the Americun 
utry Yard, the only weekly 
e aper devoted entirely to poultry 
existence. $1. get Bot 
papers 1or $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 
cents i apoE siaimps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HartForn, Cr. 


ROWN LEGHORNS A §&pecialty.— For large size, 

distinct markingsand catraord nary puingams ies, fa 
strain of Brown Leguorus cannot be excel 228, ¢ _— 
Trio, $6. GEV. SCOTT, Springfield, N. J. 





Address 








THE NE 


Little NEW, SHEE oP ple. 


Non-Poisonous, Non-Corrosive. 

Snecific cure for Scab, Mange, and an any skin dise:se. Ticks 
and Lice on all animal-, Flea ou ba orms & the throat, 
ane internally, as well ag sore € n Sheep and Lambs. 

It 13 before all other Dips in the e plinplicity of its prepara 
ticn, It mixes at once with cold water, and asingle trial 
whole ise that on cc ming into contaet with the went the 
whole is changed into a milk-white Dip, which is distinctly 

t the case with any other material. D caece 
matirely with fires and builers, which a:e. ecessary wit 
bacco and other Dips. The ¢ Beep may be eau with 4 
fect safety in the coldest weather. 
Send 8-cent stamp for Testimonials and p 

T. W. LA ORD » Gen’) and Wiolcaale Agen’ 

No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 





EGGS ror HATCHING, 


From Light Brahmas, Partridge, White and Black Cochins, 
Plymouth Rocks, by ae an White Leghorns, B._B. R. 
Games, Houdans, at $2 for 13, $3 for 26 Evgs. Pekin Ducks, 
and Brouze Tur keys, #8 fur 18 Eggs. Packed in new baskets 
and safe arrival guaranteed. Write forcircular. Money 
sent by Registered letter. Send in your order early, as they 
will be filled in rotation as received. Mention this paper. 
MER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


EGGS ror HATCHING. 


nie mouth Rocks, Upham’s Strain, and First Prize Stock. 

B. B. R. Games, imported and mated with Warner's Strain. 
Only showed them once, took Ist prize Houdans, Grant’s 
Stock, Brown Leguorns and Pekin Ducks. Frice, $: Mh as 
$3 for 26 Eggs. A. S. BEEKMAN, South Brancu, N. J: 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


1.50 for 18, $2 for 26, 
FLIOMT oo ROCKS et aictiny peck at Exprese. 
Sujx rior Sto 
Care and expense not ee to have the best Strains. Trios 
for sale. F. DDLE, | Chadd’s Ford Pa. 


SE 
SLO 00 BRONZE “and NARRAGANSETT 


TURKEYS, | eg ten years for size 
$.u.0 a bale. For pick of flock order now. 
Ww. CL IFT, 


Iystic Bridge, Ct. 
Se 
GAM I o FOW BRED& SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 

Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 
SSE A _ UT  e 

NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 
I offer this as the_simplest, 
cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the narket. Costing less than 3cts. 
per day for of]. Hatches 80% dod Oe 
cent almost surely. Holds 100 
Eggs. Price, $30.00, ready 


for shipment 
Also He BLY HYone 


and Plumage. 





MOTHER. Price, $8.50 
ready for si: pune: Circulars uly: 
ing full pa ticulars on application. 





A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


INCUBATORS. 


w*ll-known and thoroughly-tested **CENTEN- 
NIA 13°? the Standard Incubator of the world. Duranle. 
Simple, Feonomica youd Self-Regulating. Also the new an 
re Hable °“SACME;” Wns. Cheap, Effective, and Autom- 
atic. No sprinkling. Will hatch every fertile fe. Every 
machine fitted with turning-trays and warranted 
BROODERS; from 20t0300chickens. Egg-Testers, 
etc. Send 3-cent oo, for illustrated circular 
A. M. HALSTED, P.O. Box 10, Rye, N. Y, 


ED FOX, SKUNK, COON, Etc., bouzht for 


cas at wigte st prices. S nd for circular with full 
particulars. E. C. Boueuton, 5 Howard St., N. Y. 


Send to GEO. W. SIMMONS, 


fact UPB Reser in all kinds of BEE 
KEEPER'S SU Es, Newark, Delaware, for 
Price List of 


oo vee ay Veils, yeane &c., &c. 
ONE PIFCE BOXES A SPECIALTY. 


I. X. L. SPRING TUC LINK 





Patented 
Feb. Sy 





Affords the greatest protection to HO RSES, ES, Harness, 
Wagons, Plows. Mowers and Reapers. Reliable and guaran- 
teed as represente:. Protert vour Horse, save your money, 
by i ‘uring the celebrated D. RISHER & CO.’S |. X. 
a Tug Link, Ask your barusers “un tor them, or 


a Cu 
Corner of 4th and Wood Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





“SEYMOURS $922 SHEEP SHEARS 


J: 
1.00 py 





“INCHES 125 
Rall 





H.SEYMOUR CUTLERY? HOLYOKE MASS 





ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & Mine 
ERAL PROSPECT- 

5 ING, SAL ALN, 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explamed and h 

by the ** Amarican Agriculturist”® in the Frat na Number 18 iar 
Page 465. Seud fur it Portabie, low priced, worked b:/ man, horse of 
ste:m power. Needed by farmers in every coumy. Good business for 
Wiuter or summer und very proftable. Can get good wells im earth cr 
rock anywhere. We want the names of men — ioced wails. fee 
illustrated price-list and tering to Ageuts. 


7 --s Well Excavator Cs., £9 Lose Street, Sew York, U. 8. A. 


Bookwalter Engine, 


Compact, Substantial, if wo rrorm 





and easily managed, Guarante 
to work well end sive full power 
claimed. = Ene ine and Boiler com 


| ae including Governor, Pump, 
c., at the low price ot 


3 Hors¢-Power. 00 
pe ig eee ae 4 


‘Put on Cars at Springfield, “Ohie. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 


Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 110. Liberty St., New York City. 


Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Cheese Factory Furnishings, 
Creamery Apparatus and Cen-= 

eral Dairy Supplies. 


Upright and Gang Presses, C e and 
Creamery Vats, Churns, Butier Workers, 
Butter eo Cheese Box Material? } 
Cheese and Butter Cloth and Butter 
Color, Annattoine, Rennet and Renn t 
Extract, and Five Dairy Sait. Send for 
free \lustrated Price List containing 60 
Illustrations of Cheese and Butter Mak- 
ing a 5 Engines, Boilers, etc. 

We make a anecia t nat Bt} 
ENGINES oe 
MAKE Low Pric 


Chas. P. Willard & Co, 
20 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
























THE MANNY & BAUER MFG. CO 


Cor. Third and bard 
an Lom bard Ste.» St. Louis, Mo. 


Horizontal and Vertical Cane Mills, 


Cook's Eva rator Improved, Sulky Hay Ra 
SFil aa repear cee cite Coa 

e to plant. method of cultivation, mac 
process of eto plant furnished free. 


Seed of the Early Amber or Early Orange 


by fiat pr wan am ure—and pa Ane pot one _ 
~1.00. or r, larger uantities xpress 0} 
freight, DP cents | per pound. 9 oe 


EVAPORATING FRUIT. 


Treatise on improved methods. Tebles, yields, 








FREE Ticse ibs ae tate er re 
E. & 0, WARD, ston’ mencnawrs. 


(RSTABLISHED 1845) Send Yor Circular of Great Value, 


giving foll ihstrnetions for. U" nv 1: e 
POULT No-350 Washi and PRODUCE, 


HR 
Ket, Zrving National Buck, New Tork City. 








34 MAIDEN 


N. ¥Y. 
Color at lowest 3 
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IF YOU ARE A 
CARPENTER, JOINER, 


CABINET-MAKER, or 
AMATEUR WOOD-WORKER, 


AND DESIRE TO GET 


WORKING DRAWINGS 


OF THE LATEST STYLES IN 


Wood-Work for Buildings, 
CABINET-WORK or SCROLL-SAWING, 


FIFTEEN CENTS TO 


CHAS. D.LA LAKEY, 176 Broadway, New York, N.Y.- 


RA SAMPLE COPY OF 


“THE BUILDER & WOOD-WORKER.” 


N.B—The only Journal of the kind published in the world. 


DELIGHTFUL PRESENTS 
YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS, 


AND FOR 
‘THE LITTLE ONES. 


| a AWAKE. 


Only $2 a Year. 





rRUTD The Drfitions New Year’s 
Number with New Cover 
and ———— Frontispiece, 
is now re < fi 

Price only 20 Cents. 





January Number, with extra 
Frontispiece, in 10 colors. 


Only 5 Cents. 


ABYLAND. 


50 Cts. a Year. 


HE PANSY, 3itctstesstetindatt 


the 1 Books 





For 
Sunday Reading. 50 Cents a Year. 
PICTORIAL 
for Home 


[iTILE FOLKS’ tot EAL 
READER. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


The PICTURE CALENDAR is sent free with 
either of the above Magazines. 


75 Cents a Year. 






















Beare oL CARDS.--Exquisite designs, rich tints, 
d and Beautiful eo selected by our —_ in 


Paris, Germany = Italy 


25c., 35c., or 50c. for large 


collection gf iy 
PA S CARD CO., Box 262%, Boston, Mass. 





Chrom 


D1 


ALL PARIS, GOLD, SILVER, BIRDS, FLORAL 





5 Paris, potta, Chromo, Birds, Seale, 
Oe etc., Cards. 
ROYAL CARD co., 


0 & Beve 1 Edge ards, with Name, 10c. 

Six Packs, S0c. Bevel Edge Card Co., Northford, Ct. 
old, silver, 

o two alike, with name, acks, 


NORTHEORD, CONN. 





GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest-Selling 


wees, 
cent. 


hon and Bibles. Prices reduced 83 per 
ATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 





10; 


Agts. Complete Sampiebest, 25c. Dealers and Printers 
with Blank Cards. 


YOUR NAME in Stylish Lettering 


n 70 Lards (Gold and Si 
ir 


F lreng Cupids, 


fottoes, Bi , Winter Scenes, Pictures, etc.) 
{Ose tg All new new ew siyles, lithographed in’ bright colors. 
Largest assortment of cards in America. 


A STRONG KNIFE FOR SPRING WORK. 
MAHER & GROSH, Cutlers, Toledo, Ohio, 


show here an extra strong knife made for hard ger- 
vice; blades hand-forged and file- tested ; 
every one exchanged FREE 
if soft or flawy. 
Price, post-paid, 7% cts. 
Extra heavy 1-blade,5Qc. 
PRUNERS, our best, 
$13 Common, 60 cts. 
s BUDDER, 65 cts. 
PRUNING Shears, 
$1, post-paid. 
&-page list free. 





oRT EDWARD OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
ebullt). ogy! -fourth academic year. Sept. 19, 1881, 
New brick buildin, hendsom e and commodious, heated 
with steam. Specia ly capacious: and attractive chapels, pa 
lors, Class and study rooms. A modified three years’ Lo one 
Course for ladies and gentlemen. College oe elgg » Busi- 
ness, Oratory and Music. For full explanation, wi h cuts, 
cajendars, rates and rules, address, 
JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





OVER A NEW LEAF,” Make More 

s Money, Dress Better at less expense, make 

all their surroundings more comfortable, and their "Home 
Life Happier than ever before, stiould re 

THE COMPLETE HOME, 

The most complete and Da ay work on Home Affairs ever 

ublished. Extremely popular. Sales rapidly increas. 

ng. Agents are J a ng Money very fast. Thous- 

ands more wanted to canvass unoccupied territory. Terms 

are liberal. Succe ene is Sure. Send at once for full par- 

ticulars. Address, J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Ph. 

{2 Mention this paper. 


1 1 HovusEKEEPERS who want to ‘* TURN 








Norturorp Carp Works, Northford, Bt. 





Alt Lit 
‘Agts. big 


5 


ards, no 2 alike, 10c. 


aphed Chromo 
ARD Co, Northford, Ct. 


tfit,10c. GLOBE 





Gold, Figured, and Actress, Chromos. 
50 Sample Book,'25¢. SEAVY BROS. Northford Ct. 


10c. Agent’s 





Gold 
Gard: 


20 


Silver, Landscape, Chromo, etc. 


is, in es with name, i 


. PARDOE, Fair Haven, Ct. 





Gilt Eége,, bogeys Gnewteke, Glass, Lace, etc. 


DO fs 


0c. acks and 1 Autograph 
¥.. #1 "00. Franklin: Pits Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





6 ARF age Autograph Altam, Mastrated with 82 Pen 
Scrolls, J ic 


tions, 15c. 5 fo 


wre etc., and 100 Album Quota- 
GALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ro. S. 





prays: Recitations, Dialogues, rom erance, Sen- 


timental ,Comic, 15c. Amusements all kinds 
etc. Catalogues free. Happy Hours Bazar, 5 Bee 


ooks,Music, 
an St., N.Y. 





(6) 


Cards, Chromo, Motto, Bose, etc., all new 
style, name on, 10c. Age Sain les, 


10c. 
G, *Northford, Ct. 









7 MONT 


The Chicago Weekly Express 


large and handsome tang A of 
pases, seven colum: 
righ . post-paid for Two 
Mouths. for Pore Cents. Well 
printed in clear, plain type. One 
Page devoted to a Review of Pro- 
zress, Discoveries, Explorations and 
ge Ail amount of 
matter for the Home and 
on Ag Editorial department in- 
dependent and 


untrammeled. A 
‘lean newspaper. No room in it for 
scan 


dals, horrors one crimes. 


Journal of Progress. rage circu- 
ation —_ 880, 42. tis, 


O. J. SMITH & CO., 
93 Washington St., Chicago, Tl, 


The Best Botany for Students and Amateurs is 
THE AMERICAN 


BOTANIST & FLORIST 


INCLUDING A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE FLORA. 
By ALPHONSO ) WOOD, Ph, D. 


Price, post-pai: 
Attention is also invited to 


WOOD’S PLANT RECORD, for guatgaing and recording 
specimens as gathered. 60 cents 


WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS. Complete Field 
Outfit; viz. Press, Trowel, etc. $8.00, 


FLORA OF NEW JERSEY (Willis). $1.00. 

DARBY’S SOUTHERN BOTANY. $1.00. 

STEELE’S 14 WEEKS’ COURSE IN BOTANY. $1.25. 
THINKER’S FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY. 2 cents. 


A.8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William 8t., N. ¥. 
34 & 36 Madison 8St., Chicago. 



































Side rk, Gaitsee cee 





name and Moroceo Case. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, etc. Cards, with 


H. M. COOK, Meriden, Conn. 





50 


> Fun and Acquetntenes Cards, 


Landscape Chromo Cards, etc., Name _ on, ie. 3 
20 Gilt Edge Cards, 10c.3 — 0; cm mag 


poees 


ree, 1S Conn. 


CLINTON & Con OS eth 





2 


GOLD AND SIU E R CHROMO CARDS, 
with name, 10c., postpaid. 


G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





All Gold, 
Cards in’ 


D0 


Silver, Shell, Motto, and Floral Chromo 
beautiful colors with name 10c. Agents 


Sample Book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 





LEGANT 


PRESENT.—A 4 page siphons Auto- 


graph Album, 47 Select Quotations, & a 32-column story 


paper, a 


all 15c. American Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 





ELEGANT GENUINE CHROMO 
50 & CA EBDS, no two ail sks, wien nome, 5 


& CO., = Ang “Conn, 





ARD 
most 


for 25 Samples of 25 Sets. 
AL T H. FULLER, 


BE 


OLLECTORS.—We have 150 designs of the 
legant Chromo Cards in America. Send 


25 cts. 
stamps taken. 


Pos 
Ox 108, ‘Brockton. Mass. 





IT PAYS" 


» 4 <j Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
& the MUTTEN & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





“FOREST AND STREAM.” 


The American Sportsman’s Journal. 


DEVOTED TO 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


FISH CULTURE, 
FISHING, 


SHOOTING, 
THE DOG, 


FOREST 


THE RIFLE, 
And YACHTING. 


Discusses Questions of Live Interest to every 
Farmer in America. x 
Send for a Sample Copy. 


D STRRAM PUBLISHING CO. 
rT New York City, N. Y. 








Anthony Comstock’s 


NEW BOOK, FRAUDS EXPOSED. Tells how 1,000, 
eople have been robbed by sharpers. Best selling book 





pubhi ished. Price, $8.50. Agents wanted. dress 
J. Howard Brown, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
AGENTS! AGENTS ! AGENTS! 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
nas. ROTRS,* NEW BOOK. 


, FUNNIEST OF ALL. 


“My Wayward Pardner.” 


AGENTS WANTED in every Town. Don’t miss it, but 
send for Circular at once, an and secure territory. Ad 
American Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


LOC a ABIN 2: fe OF GARFIELD! 





416 pages. ay Se lias author of the 
12mo0.81.50. bbin Steele ‘Pioneer Boy.’ 
- cion To the —— — your 
election To the u: win — 
‘Age He PARLE, Bo 


nt's terms, &c., free. 
TO ALI !—Aset of our new Chromo Cards. 
ee and origin:}]. Send postal gra. Pe 4 


FREE k & Co., 30 Uni eanere, 5 Yue. Gs.of the 


nion 
Light enter N ew Home Sewing Machine. 
2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure wend ou a Su le copy of our 
MONTHLY GL GB IN BEE CULTU 


Y E. 
with a descriptive ore of the Tatest | a Sah RE 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, = 
tion Hone oxes, all books ay journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Aothing Patented. § 
ply send your address on a postal card, 20ritten plainly, to 
A. I. ROO'T, Medina, Ohio. 


PICTURE CARDS. 


hite. 








28 
i 








All the Bi Base for 


Col 
Ose. J.JAY 
Chromo Cards, Washington, D. C. 


1,000 varieties, 30 samples, and wholesale Hoag 
douts, Pub. and Imp. of 


[DGESE 





rinfan nts & | ia 
Soot in Hospitals, ‘atrons, 
cians and Mothers ov erywhere, A steam os 
cooked food, and therefore suii salted tonne i toe 


FOOD eae 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


rices.—Views illus- 








and Stereopticons of all kinds and 
trating every subject, for Public hibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man with small capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Par on — Send stamp 


for 116-page illustrated Catal ogee 
MCALLISTER, M’f'g Optician, 49 Nassan St., N. ¥ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PENS 





STEEL 


SotoBrALL OEALERS TowRoucHour Ine WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!I878. 








LL, Tisporter of Anmatto and Dairy Coloring. 
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MUSIC “BOOKS Just Published. 
GEMS of FOREIGN SONGS, Fina” Goren’ 


and Italian words. A superb collection. 


ORGAN MELODIES, 52%," 07gen one ee. | 


orites, u le; 
CLUSTER of ENGLISH SONGS, Chelcest Se 


foreign authors. Nothinglike it. Either of the above: 
voat-trec, $2. WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass.” 








BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 100 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZE. 
Length, 90 inches ; height, $3 in.; depth, 14 in. 

This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficicnt 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs,and Popular . 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the 
extraordinary excellence, both as to power and quality 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation and won for 
them the HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EX- 
IIIBITIONS for THIRTEEN YEARS. Every ong 
VILL BE FULLY WARRANTED. CASH PRICE $22; 
on receipt of which it will be shipped asdircctcd. Ir 
ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY THE 
PURCHASER, IT MAY BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made 
by the MASON & ILAMLIN CO.,from the BADY 
CABINET ORGAN at $22; to large CONCERT OR- 
GANS at $900, andupwards. The great majority are 
at $100 to $200each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS and PRICE LISTS free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th St., NEW 

YORE ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


GE ACENTS WANTED Ei 
To Sell the Favorite 


CAKE AND BAKING PAN. 


WILL SELL ON SIGHT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER. 
The success of our i mag proves it to be the best sell- 
ing article in the ma One agent made $120 in Z 
weeks, another $95 in 10 days, another $41 in 4 days. 
Boxing and Freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars 
tonearest address. gu FPABD & CO. 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 





MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


autifu Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lad 
Bqaut 5 Be or yarnat tna fn expense. Great 
hy permanent | usiness to Agents. Send stamp for cir- 
cular. 8. FROST & CO., 22 ont Row, Boston, Mass 














LYON & HEALY 
63 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Willeend prepaid to an: ony belr 
for 1881, 200 nee M6 Re ane 

of Instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
e 





my aps Bands, and a 
of Choice Band Mudie.” 








AGINTS WANTED FOR THE 





Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, 

the most convenient article ever offered to 

housekeepers. = wi 

cess than ever. One agent made 9192 
yd $38 in 3 ® Save, another §27 in ie day. WN 


VUAN iy 


MARCHAL & SMITH-ORGAN COMPANY, 
































With Solid Walnut A Nah pee pe | p54 of 
combination of Power, Purity, Variety aud wat doce 
mechanical xcellence. om a 


By sending direct from Factory to purchaser, avoidi: nts’ com mission 
mvc mens arotts, and all capemeen, we can gell tien eautiful J tor 
Sets of Reeds, 
grandest 
acca With every 


and musical excell 


[5 BEAUTIFUL STOPS, |4Sets of Reeds.) sce, Seis 


(1) Diapason. (9) Vox Humana.| 4 “llows:  jches long. 
(2) Dulcet. (10) Diapason 1 “sae We are deter- 
‘o 











ined thatevery 
(8) Dulciana. Forte. 1 set, 3 corres, am shall 
(4) Echo. (11) Aecoline. ,, Vox Celeste, &/an oon 
(12) Celestina. test this mag- 
G) Celeste. (18) Flute. recular a ‘nificent Organ. 
(6) Olarionet. (14) Flute Forte. |#@%is.withtoup-| We therefore 
(2) Sub-Bass. (15) Grand Organ \doubice mn oath case 
(8) Coupler. Knee 16 days’ trial, 


: dang iD. powe 

TT ea We send with every Organ a STOOL, MUSIC and INSTRUCTION BOOK. 

, ‘ t=” Please send in your order at once. Remit by 
Post Office Money Orders, Express, Py pan or by Draft on 
New York. Money Refunded and freigut charges paid 
both ways if any way unsatisfactory, or you ma pay. only 
after you have fully tested it at your own home for ys. 
If you do not send cash with order deposit the money ney With 
your banker. or any responsible business man, to be paid 
ue when the Organ is received and approved, or to be re- 
turned to you if the omen * return us. Send certifi- 
cate ot such deposit with order. 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


That offers a 5 Octave Organ, 4 Sets of Reeds, having & 
Sub-Bass, Coupler, Celeste and Grand Organ u 


With Stool, Masic and Instruction Book complete. Sent for Trial ana 

E d Six Years. You take no responsibility till 
you receive and approve the Organ. 

TY WEARS WITHOUT OND DISSATISFIED PURCHAS 





TWEN ER. 

A Moment’s Consideration will show the certainty 0! securing a gupertee instrument irom ua, Dealers 
trust to their own and theig o! 

aot know who = test ours, and must send instruments of a quality so 





ers can 

to conceal defects in the instruments they sell. Wecan 
superior that their mereses can oy be hidden, 

‘rom this advertisement. You take no responsibilitv. Nothing gained by correspond 

MARCHAL & SMITH, No.8 West Eleventh Street, New "York, N. Xs. 


Maynard's Rifles and Shot-Guns. 


For Hunting and Target Practice, at all ranges, the “*MAYNARD” 
more completely supplies the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen gen- 
erally, than any other Rifle in the world, as many barrels can be used on one 
stock; and for ACCURACY, CONVENIENCE, DURABILITY, and SAFETY, is not 
excelled. g@~Send for Illustrated Catalogue, describing the new attachment for 
using rim and centre-fire ammunition, 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Elqme Lamp, an improve- 
ment on the § hy? Because it is the 
patest and best in the ‘canta ieee be attached to the Sew- 
ing Machine, Piano, Desk, rete, a — in any direction 
to suit the eyes; can not 3 has a convenient 
match box and fil Ning indicator. ithe ~  eligious apers in- 
dorse all our claims. Our agents as high as 
per po y proves it a bonanza. Tts Ic Sen price, liberal terms, 
sales surprise old agents. 


woe HOME LAMP CO., Cincinnati, O. | 









VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Sad Wenchor, 8 folin, Box, Bow 

er, Sent to ont to part 

orehe “United Aon s on 
days trial b 


buying. 





esis 











Thornen._ A Tess 0 nearest y: 
SUM MANUFACTURING. co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 0.; 8t. Louls, Me, 


at 93.50. Pi; vy Siifastenved g2pere ech ecnas of Vio- 
caer Peer 





WASHING 


MAY BE DONE WITHOUT LABOR, BY USING THE 


Robbins Family Washer and Bleacher, 


PATENTED OCT. 8, 1871. 


an The celginel and only perfect self-operating Washer in 
No rubbin; eee No more yellow clothes, nor hard 

work on washing 

mt K wash any Yining from a lace curtain to a horse 
It reduces the labor so that a mere child can do an or- 


ary washing. 
ni, —_ x — quicker and better than can be done 
on will not wear or injure the most deli fabric, good 
pand soft water A. being used. — 
sith is pele a simple in its principle, and cannot wear out 


t out o 
one is absolutely. automatic doin; — week: by water force 
alone, without any mechanical labor whatever, except the 
ing of the oe after they ore washed, 
1t will work in an — boiler. 
Send oo xe cre 1 Wash he id to 
e send sample No. asher ur nearest 
— ex ness ‘ofice m eey art of the United | States east 
of the 
As to the Fellability of oe compan 
Meese. Nawie jone! Ba: 
Pin ordering write > plainly. eo name, post office, county 
no’ 
and state. Also the name of the express office to which you 
we fhe wane forvera COOMPANY ALL ORD s. 
| by MST oft ofe order, regis nit letter, or draft on 


New York. 
ood ted, both d I 
Send for mami je and secure & Rem, oss that will 
Pen y you u order or write please mention this paper. 
Address BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
50 Barclay Street, New York City. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resen.- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) und 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
_@nd samples, 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


we refer you to the 
ew York, P any ex- 
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Special Proposition ! 


gend by_ MAIL, 


a 
AGE of ‘our celebrated 
xs CHOY _ on ree 
0 It is the 
ST imported BLACK 
» with a GKEEN ‘TEA 
avor. _ SR to SUIT 
Lu TASTES. Parties 
os Riles to test it before buy- 
BAM in pampatity we will seid 


SP 


on receipt Ml, 
NT A e ostace - stam 
A ll SPECIAL TER Vs 


ON LARGEORUVERS. Par- 


ticulars free. 


TheGreat American TeaCo,, 


\ IMPORTERS, 
P. 0. Box 4235, New Yorr. 


LANDS ano HOMES 


UTHWEST MISS 
1,000, obo Lo 8 ora watered Timber oy RY. rie Lands 
along tne line of the St. Louis and San Franci-cv R. R for 
gale at from $2.50 to $8.00 p_r acre on seven years’ time. 
Excellent ror Stock, Fruit and Farming. Tue best Tobacco 
rezion in the West. Short winters, convenient markets, 
superi: oF schools, low taxes healthful climate, good socicty. 








Free trans “abe ee from St. Louis to purchasers of lund. 
Send for 8 ode irculars. 
W. E ° FIN, Land Commissioner, 


pFr ui LUiwVING, SI. LUUIs, MO. 


St. Panl, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 


Offers for sale at very low prices and on casy terms, 
3,000,000 ACRE ¢ of the most fertile lands in Minnesota, 





mostly "Vv re in the fur famed 
RED ER VALLEY 
of the ys. The Gr at 
— ARDEN 
of the Worlt. Three dollars per acce a lowed to setitess for 
breaking and enultivation, Eaqeedeshtive pamphlets and 
maps mailed free. Addres 
». McKINLAY, Land Com'r., St, Paul, Minn. 





OVER 


ZVitB) 1.000.000 


“OFTHE Ey 
CHOICEST. LLY) 


Mild Climate. Productive Soil. 
y. Terms. Special inducements to actual 
settlers. For eed Circulars, &c., giving par- 


ticulars free, addre: 
THOMAS ESS W. A. KENDALL, 
ss't Land Commissioner, 


Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Ark. | Sth & Market Stz.,St.Loui-.Mo 





















209 MARYLAND FARMS, ® fico” 


Near railrord aud navigable Salt-water (with all its Inx- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md, Climate mild and healtny. Tides 
g00d. New P: umphiet a a = ate showing location, free. 

Address NANAHAN, Atty. Easton, Md. 





ea Lee 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Long Sum- 
mers, Short Winters. 


Speci-1 Inducements to Land Seckers, 


Those going West will find it to their advantage 
to send for information, which will be mailed free. 


Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 
Omuha, Neb. 








62” Kefer to this advertisement. gg 
° 
150 Delaware AA nit and Grain 
A arms cheap, Catalogues free 


FA RMS. . P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments, for eale A 
MCAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansume St., San Preaciovo, Cel Cal. 


ASHINGTON ©CO., MISSOURI. -—Fine Blue ¢ Gress 

Lands. A splendi 1 Fruit Country. The Dairymen’s 

and Wool Grower’s Paradise. Well watered and healthy. 

a ots gh forsdile. Farms in sizes to suit. Address, 
AMES S. EVANS, Caledonia, Mo. 


F've HUYD?2FD > VITGINIA § FAP ITS AyD 
TULS for Sale oe VM vehawge. Write for free 
, Richmond, Va. 














Catalogue. R. B. CHAFFIN & C 

ARV, ye Fr ee 27 to @2> perarcre, re, Short 
M winters, breezy anmmcrs, healthy —- Cata- 
— 


es free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, M 


O SUBSTANTL AT. FARMERS. —A well-stecked 
Milk and Sheep Farm. near New York, to rent or let 

al sharee, For partienlars, address, with note of age, 
> referoness, and available means 

J. G, BECK, Jr., 248 Canal st., New York City. 











HOSIERY, 
CLOTHs, 
BOYS? CLOTz1ING, 
CLOAKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
FRINGES, 
BUTTONS, 
CLOVES, 
HANDKERCHIUZS, 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
INSERTINGS, 
RIBBONS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODs, 
HOUSEK=ZEPING 
GOODS, 
Etc., Ete., Ete. 


fabrics, to as 
are unwsus 















Roof Cresting and Fin‘als, | 


A Large Varicty of Styles. 


WROUSHT IRON and 


Oy, w ) WIRE FENCES 
4) ¥, ) for Residences and Publis Grounds, 


se) E. T. BARNUM, 

4: Detroit, Mich. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 

stat Mpg wh what is wanted. 


YRANBERRY PLANTATION.—For Sale a desira- 

bie farm of 1483 acres at Atcu, Cauiden Co J miles 
from Philadelphia. Camden and Atlantic R. R. within 300 
rards. Fing wealthy climate free from .)1 fevers. Small frame 
1ouse, Barn and Storehvuse. Svil superior for all sinall or 
large fruits. 90 acres in iarge aud sinall timber, All iu full 
beariag, 1) acres in Cranberries, 14 acres in Vineyard, 250 
fine fruit Trees, Small Frvits, etc A good opportunity for 
any one familiar wit Craaberries or Small Fruits. For par- 
ticulars, apply to the Proprietor, W. H. McGRATH, 1127 
Haniltun st., Philadelphia, or on the premiscs to BENJAMIN 
Lares, Manage er. 
Ree 








= ge Wigan ee 


IS °° PER ACRE O 
ARE & LOWFREIGHT 
DE CONTAINING 




















MAP & FULL IN 
CHAS) 1 E. S/MMONS. 
Excnan<e. Write for catalog 
H. L. STAPLES & co. Richmond, Va. 

OWA the NeaggiWert. 

For Sale by the 
Iowa R. R. Land Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

. . s 
American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITion. 

Second Corer Page—@1.50 per line, 

Tage next toa Readinaanad Last Corer Page—B2.00 per line. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Poder. WO conta per line, each insertion. 

No advertisement taken for lesa than $1. YT) each insertion. 

SB Xo Advertisement ot Medicines or Humbugs received, 


ny Shiba Sonk gp aga 
LAND COMB CA&NWAYL CH/ILAGO 
Over 1,600,000 Acres 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicazo, Ill. 

Ordinary Pages.@1.00 per line (agate), ench insertion 
No advertisement taken for less than $:3.00 each insertion. 
Second Carer Page. V> center por line. 

Address all orders to 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
In Silks, we have thousands of dollars’ worth of makes 
known to wear well, at moderate prices—somct!mes job 
lots very checp. In Dress Goods, our assor:ment cf rovc!ties 
and sizpics was never beticr. 


told we hare the bect asscrimert in Philadclphia. In 
Ladies’ Underwear, the exhibit is unrivaled, wk‘le the 
Upholstery Cisplsy was rover better: 
chiefs, ctc., etc., in latest colorings and styles. Send sor 


OUR “FIRESIDE SHOPPING GUIDE.” 
COOPER & CONARD, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 
332, 834, 836, 838 Market St. 


Established 1852. 





TOPUR 
SSeS lhl ell hal L kbar Steet - 
500 VA. FARMS and MILLS for Sale and 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
Last Paqe.and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Fourteen aqate lines make one inch, 
Page vert to Reading and LaxtConer Page, 20 eta, per line. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 2% Broapway, N.Y. 


“ 





Y GOODS 






: We have cheap but good 
lish as you wish to pay. The Paris novcities 
ny attractive. In Clocks end Ulctcrs, we are 








Gloves, Deancker- 










PHILADELPHIA. 
Mention this paper. 







(Write for emit” — this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


or “NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine, 

Differs in all essential respects from every 
other Machine!- Only Machine without 
Tension, Bobbin or Shuttle! Only really 

Lich!-Running Machine! Only Machine 
With Stitch-Regulstor!- Easicst to work! 
—Fastest!—MWake- Stronge-t *eam!—Absoe 
lutely without Danger to Health! 

Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 

Direct Correspondence solicited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 658 Broapwary, N. Y, 








Weg CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER capes containing ink 


PENCILS 


for several hours’ a Can be carried in the pocket, 
Always ready for wu luxury '0 persons whu Care to 
preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


{so Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY _FIRS1-CLASS DEALERS. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or 7iwo Subscriptions. One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-frec) $1.50 each. instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 





Three Subscribers one year........ $4, or 61.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year......... &5, or $1.25 cach. 
Five Subscribers one year... ....++ $6, or 81.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year... ...... $7, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscribers one year....... + £8, or $1.14 cach. 


Eicht Subscribers one year. ..:... $9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 

[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.} 

t2” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents cach. 
Specimen “numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


The Above Term< are for the United States and Terrtt- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra charge is $88 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay: 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in anv one of the 
above three methods Is safe against loss.. Bound Volames 
from Vol. 16 to $9 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.9) if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail'. Missing nnmbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each.—_Any Numbers of the paper te- 
sued for 24 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent nnbonnd, for $1.50.....Cilabs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 













